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NOTE ON THE TRANSLATIONS 


In preparing these translations the prime consideration has been to 
provide versions which will give the reader a clear understanding of 
the Arabic text. To this end square brackets have been used : 

(1) To provide material not literally present in the Arabic text, but 
necessary in the English version to ensure a clear understanding 
of the original. 

(2) To provide a literal translation of the Arabic where differences 
in the nature of the two languages have dictated the use of some 
freedom in the English translation. 

With respect, however, to certain particularly well-known distinctive 

usages in Arabic (the use of “palm” for “hand”, “string” for ‘‘lute’’, 

‘wrist’ for ‘‘arm’’ and “ribs”, “‘breast’”’ or “liver” for “‘heart’’), it has 

not been felt necessary to provide a literal version of the original. 

In such cases the most natural Enghsh translation has been given 

without comment. 

The presence of three dots (...) in the text of the translation tndi- 
cates, as in the original quotation, that material has been deliberately 
omitted by the author. The insertion of two dots (. .) reproduces the 
usage of the poet (implying a pause) in the original text. 

Although clarity for the reader has been the main consideration, an 
effort has also been made to reproduce the poetic tone of the original 
as far as possible. It will be appreciated that some quotations have 
been selected by the author to illustrate weaknesses (e.g., fatuity, 
melodrama, vagueness) in a poet, and in such cases the weakness has, 
of course, been reproduced in the English version. 


CHRISTOPHER TINGLEY 
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INTRODUCTION 


Many books have been written on modern Arabic poetry and every 
year their number grows. One would think, therefore, that any new 
attempt to write about modern Arabic poetry would merely be a 
repetition or elaboration on an already exhausted theme. However, 
this is far from being true, for while the historical development of this 
poetry has been the subject of several partial studies, no single full 
account has been attempted of this poetry as an art form. The enormous 
changes it has undergone in technique, form, tone, attitude, emotion, 
imagery, diction and theme since its revival in the nineteenth century 
have not been followed up in any comprehensive fashion that can 
furnish the reader with a continuous line of development. 

The development of modern Arabic poetry took on an organic growth, 
evolving along lines determined not only by social and cultural 
developments, but largely also by artistic needs. Its evolution is not 
only a fascinating story for those interested in modern Arabic poetry as 
an expression of a particular people who have undergone great changes 
in all aspects of their life, but it is also a demonstration both extensive 
and intensive of artistic development over a relatively short period of 
time. Hence it is also of interest to all critics of poetry generally. 

This study proposes, therefore, to tell the story of the Arab poetic 
genius in recent times. * It is through the sustained effort of this 
genius that modern Arabic poetry has developed steadily through the 
decades despite the many hindrances put in its way by traditional 
elements. It has therefore been necessary, in dealing with the achieve- 
ments of this genius, also to pause in order to look at the activity and 
the work of those whose influence has hindered or sought to hinder its 
development. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which a writer is faced when 
trying to review modern Arabic poetry as a whole is the vastness and 
diversity of the field he has to cover, in that the centre of gravity of 


* This book is based on the present writer’s thesis Trends and Movements in Contem- 
porary Arabic Poetry which covered the modern period up till the end of the ‘sixties. 
For the most part the same period will be covered here. 
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9 INTRODUCTION 


this movement has tended to shift from one Arab country to another. 
Regional differences in temperament, cultural background and poetie 
traditions have contributed greatly to the richness and variety of 
the various poetic experiments but have also been responsible for the 
development of some negative streaks, although these were mostly of a 
regional character. The full story of modern Arabic poetry can be 
covered only by examining the poetry of all the countries which played 
an active part in its development and by attempting to put each 
contribution in its proper place. By “active part’’ is meant here that 
the poetic contribution of any particular country has entered the 
living stream of modern Arabic poetry, nnposing itselfon a considerable 
reading public outside its own boundaries, or that it has at least had 
its influence on the poets whose own work has proved decisive in this 
development. It will be clear, therefore, that were some poetic genius to 
have written in isolation from the main stream of Arabic poetry, re- 
maining unknown to the poets and critics of the Arab world, his poetry 
would not come within the scope of this work. The poetry of several 
Arab countries must therefore be left untreated. It should also be said 
at this point that the work of some poets has been omitted, albeit 
regretfully, because there expertment was similar to that of a greater 
poet writing in their own country at the same time. A case in potnt 
is the work of the Lebanese poet, Salah Labaki, who was a better 
poet than many who have been considered in this work. All this will 
be better understood if one bears in mind that this is the story of a 
poetic evolution and not merely the recounting of the details of 
literary history. It is a critical study of the various factors that have 
promoted or hindered the main stream, 

During the relatively short period since the Arab poetic revival in 
modern times, a little over a hundred years, Arabic poetry has under- 
gone drastic changes. Such changes were accompanied by similar ones 
in the Arab people themselves in all spheres : political, social, economic, 
cultural and psychological, Since this is a history of a poetry written 
in the Classical language, it deals with the contribution of those poets 
who belong to the more cultured group of men and women in the 
Arab world. A higher degree of consciousness 1s expected here, there- 
fore, and a nature at least as complex as any among the more cultivated 
individuals in the different Arab countries. The role played by this 
group of individuals was more complex and their reaction to change 
more profound than that of the average educated man. A study, 
therefore, that deals with the analysis of the changes that have taken 
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INTRODUCTION 3 


place in the psyche and consciousness of these individuals would need 
a highly specialized approach. The description of the polttical life 
of the Arab world alone is an exhaustive study, especially so in an 
introduction to a work that deals with the evolution of poetry, because 
the political event must be translated in terms of its psychological 
significance before it is shown to be relevant to the literary study at 
hand; the mere presence of a “theme” in a poem is not a sufficient 
hasis for considering the poem’s value. Many landmarks of the political 
history of the Arab world in the last century and a half have been 
arbitrarily accepted as landmarks of poetic change, but a close study 
often proves that a particular poetic development is not directly 
related to particular political events but rather to sociological or 
artistic forces, sometimes to both. It should not follow from. this 
that no particular political event could exereise a profound direct 
influence on poetry, but what is significant is not the event but the 
reaction of the people to it and their capacity to assnnilate the full 
meaning of that event. Indeed, the student of modern Arabic poetry 
might be surprised to find (and this will be elaborated at the proper 
places in this work) that polities has had two contradictory effects 
on the art of poetry in modern Arabic, one positive and renovating, 
the other reactionary and conventional. Moreover, political events 
are never sufficient alone to explain the external forces at play on 
poetry. Cultural, social and economic forces are inseparable from the 
political forces, 

There was taking place a sustained process of conditioning of the 
Arab individual to life in the modern world. The important develop- 
ments in Arab life whether political, cultural, sociological or economic, 
if seen to be particularly effective in relation to poetry at a certain 
period, will be mentioned throughout the following work, Otherwise 
the general scene must form a kind of moving picture in the background, 
But we can deal with it here only in the abstract. It is a picture of 
constant change. The best way to begin is to recognize the iminense 
transformation that has taken place over the years in the educated 
individual in the Arab world. It would not perhaps be untrue to think 
of the men who were writing in the nineteenth century as belonging 
to a different order, to a mediaeval culture with which the modern 
life of contemporary avant-garde authors (sophisticated, rebellious 
and thinking mainly on secular lines) has very little in common and 
which was virtually unaware of the culture of the men who were 
writing literature in Europe. 
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4 INTRODUCTION 


The process of metamorphosis was accomplished through a realiza- 
tion, sometimes gradual, at others extremely sudden, of the presence 
of a happier, more enlightened, more progressive life outside their 
wide borders. From the Napoleonic invasion of 1798 to the 1948 
Palestine catastrophe, the Arab world was exposed to a series of 
disasters which shook its very foundations. 

The external enemy was the first menace which the Arabs discovered. 
The awareness of this external enemy and his role in the act of oppres- 
sion, deprivation and impoverishment inflicted upon them was a 
unifying force which integrated, to some extent, their efforts and 
attitudes. The fact that the nation was steeped in ignorance, stagnation, 
stupor and squalor in addition to an inner spiritual emptiness, started 
to dawn on them only at the turn of the century but became a full 
emotional realization in the late ‘forties after the Palestine disaster. 
Their first awareness of their backwardness was mixed with feelings 
of pride in past Arab glory and accomplishments, and a hope of 
possibilities of imminent revival and independence. The absolute 
failure of the old order of things did not dominate their way of thinking 
early in the century, although men lke Salama Misa did hold that 
“national independence was of no value in itself, but must be combined 
with internal change. Reform and independence go together and the 
enemies of the two have always been allies : Huropean imperialists and 
Kgyptian reactionaries have worked together’. 

The whole Arab world in this century started to be exposed to the 
same currents of thought working on it from Western and Eastern 
Europe, although certain Arab countries were more directly and strong- 
ly influenced than others. Their modern history is a history of revolt 
and strife, of heart-wrenching disappointments and failed endeavours, 
and of renewed strife and revolt. This, plus the constant cultural 
contacts were able finally to produce the archetype of the more sophis- 
ticated modern Arab poet: divided, deeply wounded, and dominated 
by varying attitudes of anger, rejection and dread. 


I 


Modern Arab writers on literary history have resorted to several 
methods of writing, some of these being a continuation of the usual 
methods of writing literary history in Arabic, whereas others have 
benefited by the work of some Western writers. 
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Some critics have simply provided collections of biographies, often 
no more than semi-critical; some have regarded literary works simply 
as documents illustrating national growth; some have adopted a 
deterministic interpretation of literature, regarding it as conditioned 
either by environmental factors (this was, in Western criticism, the 
approach of H. Taine and later of Marx and Engels, though the latter 
two tended to regard environment from a purely economic point of 
view) or by factors in the personality of the author (the determining 
factor in the eyes of F. Saint-Beuve and, later, Freud); some have 
followed an idea or group of related ideas through one or more periods 
of literature; and some have written selective histories, describing 
the literature of one single country or of one particular movement. 
There are, of course, various arguments for and against these different 
methods, although lack of space prevents consideration of them here.? 

This work, as indicated earlier, follows a method which attempts 
to take into account several factors at the same time. To social and 
political factors it gives due attention as important forces behind the 
changes in the mind and consciousness of the creative Arab talent. 
It also seeks to examine the psychological changes in attitudes, points 
of view and emotional emphasis of the Arab people as these changes 
were reflected in their poetry. But it regards it of primary importance 
to attempt to know, with conviction, not the details of the political 
events and of the intellectual, national and social movements, but 
their effects (if any) on the various authors in any one epoch, as they 
were reflected in their works. The concern with the external factors 
is therefore more with the development of the Arab consciousness 
in modern times and with the variations in the patterns of Arab culture 
as a whole. However, this being a work on the art of poetry, it carefully 
avoids becoming a history of the Arab mind in modern times, or 
modern Arab civilization as reflected in its poetry. 

Aside from the study of the times in which the poets and critics 
lived, the knowledge of the poets’ personal education is followed up 
as far as possible; also the kind of schools they attended, the authors 
they read, the countries they visited, the contacts they made and the 
literary traditions they are likely to have inherited, for it is important 
to know the cultural affinities of these authors and the ideals, if any, 
which they embraced, in order to understand more fully the incentive 
and drive behind their contribution. 

Above all this work is concerned with the evolution of modern poetry 
as an art. Important changes have taken place in it over the decades, 
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and the observation of these changes remains, when all has been said 
and done about external causes and influences, an activity within the 
subtle, intricate, yet exciting domain of art. Poetry, while yielding in 
varying degrees of strength to the effects of external forces and acquired 
experience of a non-artistic nature, has an artistic life of its own and 
an internal process of change and development where forces of acqui- 
sition or resistance are constantly at play. These forces are active, 
however, only when the external environment of the artist is vibrant 
with life and experience. This would explain why, when men live too 
long in an age of stagnation, their poetry stops growing and dwindles 
into barren, repetitive versifications. 

Thus, according to the theory that art has its own mternal laws of 
erowth and development, an experiment introducing a new trend will 
only be successful if the poetic situation, at the specific time and place 
where the innovation is introduced, 1s ready for it. There are many 
forces, artistic and environmental, that could stand in the way of 
introducing change. From an artistic point of view, the poetic tools 
might not be flexible enough to yield to change, or might be still in 
need of further strengthening in a certain direction. 

The concept of an internal development of art originated in the work 
of the Frenchman, Ferdinand Brunetiére, who based his theory on 
the “Darwinian conception of biological evolution”. He considered 
that “literary genres perish and, whatever efforts are made, as soon 
as they reach a certain degree of perfection, they cannot but wither, 
languish and disappear’. Rene Wellek is mght in his criticism of 
this theory when he says that “‘genres do not die’,4 for the possibility 
of a genre or a certain poetic structure which has fallen out of favour 
being revived in the future is always present. There are many reasons 
why this is so. In the first place, Brunetiére’s concept suggests an 
infinity of genres to be created in the future, which is not acceptable, 
for the history of poetry has shown a remarkably limited scope for 
producing hterary genres. In the second place, literary genres seem 
to be born in answer to aesthetic, social and spiritual needs. These needs 
disappear, but appear again, probably coloured by a modified culture. 
There is nothing to prevent the poetic genres which suited them once 
from reappearing in modified forms if there should arise an aesthetic * 


* Such as the need felt at the beginning of the Arab poetic renaissance to revive the 
Classical gasida in its finest traditions, in order to bring new strength of diction, form 
and phraseology into the nineteenth and early twentieth century Arabic poetry. 
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or a social and spiritual * need for them. In the third place poetic 
genres, once successful, hecome a part of the poetic traditions of a 
nation and, even if they should be forgotten or neglected for some time, 
lie always in readiness for rediscovery by a searching talent. 

The evolution of modern Arabic poetry is the history of this art in 
its constant aspiration towards contemporanevusness, and its sustained 
movement towards this goal describes a state of healthy evolution. 
This movement aspired to bring Arabic poetry to a level with world 
poetry, and not merely to suit the contemporary Arab framework of 
life and thought. A pattern can be detected in the evolution towards 
this goal, drawn by persistent attempts to introduce healthy change 
and resist premature experiments, guided on the one hand by an 
evolving critical theory, of which this work takes full account, ** 
and on the other hand by unconscious and sometimes instinctive 
drives. These drives came from the nature of art itself which, in a 
healthy age, flows constantly towards a scale of artistic values demand- 
Ing rigorous discipline. 

Several questions impose themselves here. The first is: what is this 
scale of values? Writers on this have not been in agreement over the 
epochs. Different schools demand different things from poetry : 
symmetry, control, balance, internalization of experience, suggestive- 
ness, vision, the delineation of realistic experience, etc. It is therefore 
apparent that, as Wellek puts it, the “historical process [the internal 
evolution of art through time] will produce ever new value forms 
hitherto unknown and unpredictable”. § To the quick observer, Wellek 
seems here to be denying the presence of values as “‘essences’’ in art. 
He speaks of art as transforming itself in a certain direction under the 
pressure of changing environment. This immediately conjures up an 
argument, for one feels that there must exist in all works of art through 
history a universal “essence” of values without which a piece of work 


* Such as a national resurgence, a war or a revolution, in which more heroic genres 
might be revived. 

** To achieve this, Arabic poetry needed the collaboration of both poets and critics, 
because there had to be an intensive (rather spontaneously instigated) campaign to 
bring home, in rational argument, the value and need of change, and to translate as 
many of Western poetic concepts as possible. It was the onslaught of new poetic theories 
at the beginning that preceded most of the experiments in poetry itself. The early 
decades in this century show the prevalence of theory over practice. Only a few poets were 
able to achieve a poetry nearly equal to their theories of it, But the most spectacular 
phenomenon showed itself at the beginning of the *fifties. The poetic experiment was far 
superior to the theories written on it at the beginning of the movement of the New Poetry. 
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cannot become art. E. Wilson bases his explanation of this question on 
the emotional reaction which a reader has, 1.e. he explains this “essence’’ 
by its effects.¢ But this emotional reaction, in his opimon, must be 
that of the “highly organized man”’ with the “wider intellectual range”, 
and not that of “crude and limited people’.? 

However, this does not really contradict Wellek’s concept of mobile 
“tendencies” which keep changing from one epoch to another. Wellek is 
speaking here not of essential, universally persistent values, which 
Wilson fails to describe except by their effect, but of historical evolution 
which cannot deal with persistent factors but takes their presence for 
granted. The constant universal factors which make art are not the 
only important elements in poetry, for otherwise there would have 
been no need for the essential phenomenon of “change’’ which has 
qualified the history of art throughout the world, and which has 
preserved the permanent values of art. The conclusion that one draws 
from this is that an artistic scale of values is made up of two sets of 
values, one subtle, complicated and extremely difficult to define 
which qualifies all good art, and another changing set of values which 
are inherent, to a great extent, in the historical process of art. At certain 
times this process prompts change and makes it essential, while at 
other times it resists change. This process, moreover, 1s to a large 
extent unconscious. 

Here another question imposes itself. Does not this change often 
depend on the conscious knowledge of the artist that such a new scale 
of values exists? The answer is two-fold, for although it is usually 
instigated by a conscious knowledge of a different set of values, it 1s 
guided unconsciously by the demands of art at that particular moment 
of its history. This phenomenon has shown itself throughout the evolu- 
tion of modern Arabic poetry and has been observed and commented 
upon in this work. In view of the many mistakes of judgment made by 
many writers writing on modern Arabic literature, one feels one must 
insist that, as Wellek says, “there is such a problem as that of the change, 
the development, the continuity of the art of literature’,* and that a 
grasp of the internal development of the art of literature is essential. 

Another point seems important here to support the above hypothesis. 
The fact that art only exists by virtue of the existence of the artistic 
genius in man should not mean that this genius can manipulate art 
out of its particular contexts not only in external time, but also in 
the artistic phase in which it is passing. Much use will be made of 
this concept in the following work. 
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Modern Arabic poetry, because of the peculiar circumstances of its 
development, furnishes a most interesting field of study. It is the story 
of a resurrection and a thorough re-vitalization. of a gradual forging 
of links and of a steady evolution towards contemporaneousness 
within a comparatively short period of time. It is because of these 
considerations that it furnishes the literary historian with a most 
fertile field for the observation of the external influences on art and 
of its internal evolution. 


Ii] 


A problem which presented itself immediately was : do we judge the 
poets and critics from a contemporary point of view or from the point 
of view of the period in which they lived? The mevitability of 
using a contemporaneous outlook towards a work of art is two-fold. 
Firstly, a contemporary writer benefits greatly from the longer per- 
spective available to him by which to sieve the various poetic experi- 
ments of the past and to decide their actual service to later periods. 
In this he must be able to point out the poet’s real contribution : 
whether he introduced new trends, strongly confirmed one already 
begun, experimented in a virgin field, made new links with foreign 
fields, or naturally and spontaneously wrote a better kind of poetry 
in an already established style. 

Secondly, a judgment of values will have to stem from our own con- 
cept of artistic values at the present time, for “efficacy, contempo- 
raneous success [of a past poetic contribution] cannot be a sufficient 
criterion of what is historically important’.* However, this should 
not mean that we apply what is commonly called “absolutism” in 
our judgment of past works of literature. It simply means that we must 
have acquired for ourselves certain criteria of judgment that take into 
account both the permanent value of a past poetic contribution and a 
comparative and fair knowledge of past achievements. We see them in 
perspective, in a chain of evolution, and in the case of modern Arabic 
poetry, we see them grow steadily from a point of weakness to a point 
of strength. Absolutism drives the critic to a hard judgment of past 
achievements as he applies a strictly contemporary criterion to his 
evaluation of past poetry. An opposing method to this is that of 
relativism. when the writer tries merely to enter the mind of the period 
studied. This is insufficient, for a past poetic contribution would then 
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be judged merely from its contemporaneous point of view which ignores 
the immense value of knowing it now, in perspective. There is no 
doubt that the two points of view must be combined so that we can 
refer the past contribution to a scheme of values which is forever 
renewing itself, and to admit to ourselves the fact of its existence. 
We must refer past literature, not to our set of values, but to the values 
of its own time and all subsequent times.!° By doing so we can discover 
the poet’s achievement in his own time, its importance to his own 
contemporaries as well as its influence on the following generation 
or generations. 

The division of this work to periods turned out to be of major 
difficulty. Looking at contemporary Arabic poetry in its last period, 
which began at the end of the ‘forties, we are able for the first time in 
the history of modern Arabic poetry to recognize a harmony in the 
poetic situation all over the Arab world. There are the avant-garde 
poets who share more or less the same views on poetry, the conserv- 
ative poets who are drastically opposed to the former, and the numer- 
ous groups of poets who adopt the middle way. But in previous 
periods poetic activity did not enjoy such a shared uniformity in 
every Arab country. Movements and trends usually began in one or 
two poetic fields, arriving in other Arab countries later on. Thus 
Romanticism, which began with the contribution of the Arab 1mmi- 
grants in North America at the turn of the century and reached its 
peak of influence in the ‘thirties in Egypt and Lebanon, arrived in 
Iraq only in the ‘forties. 

It is undoubtedly much easier to describe definite movements than 
to describe a historical process made up of periods which embody 
movements as well as other trends and lingering characteristics of 
previous eras of poetry. But if one has to arrive finally at the de- 
scription of the trends and movements in the contemporary period, 
one has to study their origins in whole periods where their roots lie. 

The greatest difficulty furnished here is the diversity of the poetic 
experiments in several Arab countries which participated in the 
evolution of modern Arabic poetry. Before the revival, the picture 
was as uniform as it became in the ‘fifties. Poetry all over the Arab 
world was benighted. This 1s of course a rough, highly generalized 
picture, but it serves the purpose at the moment. Between these two 
points the evolution of poetry in every Arab country has its own 
peaks of development. The problem of ‘discovering crests and troughs 
in the undulatory stream” 4! of poetry takes one from one poetic 
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field to another, but knowing the importance of poetic traditions, of 
cultural contacts and of special regional temperaments, we have 
to keep a constant eye on what Is going on in each of the poetic fields 
which contributed eventually to the enriching of this stream. This is 
why strict divisions into definite periods is not possible in the story 
of modern Arabic poetry. Because poetry is “not a passive reflection 
or copy of the political, social or even intellectual, development’’,!? 
the periods of modern Arabic poetry could not be divided to fit the 
political changes. This does not mean that Arabic poetry was not 
influenced, often profoundly, by social and political changes, but its 
own “‘autonomous development” imposes a different kind of judgment. 
Being a study of the evolution of an art, the guiding criterion in this 
work was the literary situation which qualified the periods. 

A literary period is not identical with a historical period. Its history 
will be written by following the continuous changes from one system 
of poetic criteria to another. It wil have a varying degree of unity, 
but it is by no means compactly united as a movement can be. Periods 
overlap, for “one set of methods and ideas is not completely super- 
seded by another; but ..., on the contrary, it thrives in its teeth’’.13 
We have, therefore, poets like Bishara al-Khiri who could, to use 
Wilson’s words, “‘hear, see and feel with the delicate senses of Roman- 
ticism’’ 14 while clinging to many of the neo-Classical attitudes and 
norms. 

Finally, this work attempts to examine the contribution of individual 
poets where this contribution is seen to be relevant to the story of 
the evolution of modern Arabic poetry. It is only through the analysis 
of individual contributions that the various changes in the elements 
of poetry can be seen. However, poets who rose to fame in the ‘fifties 
and ‘sixties cannot be treated individually. Firstly, they are still 
experimenting, and secondly — and this applies also to Badr Shakir 
al-Sayyab (1926-1964) — their influence has not yet been fully assim- 
lated by their own generation. The poetry of this last epoch is 
therefore examined generally, and an attempt is made to describe 
its trends and movements, its basic changes and its achievement so 
far. Being still at its highest level of experimentation, the full evalua- 
tion of this period and its final achievement can only be written several 
decades from now. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE CULTURAL ROOTS OF MODERN ARABIC POETRY 


Before proceeding to describe modern Arabic poetry, we must 
examine briefly the cultural roots of this poetry in the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries with a view to discovering to what extent 
the traditions of these two centuries have influenced modern devel- 
opments. It is important to note the influence of accumulated culture 
on the growth of poetry; for although cne cannot exclude the possi- 
bility of an extraordinary talent springing up from an arid background, 
it is clear that an accumulated cultural tradition furnishes a richer 
background and must serve to stimulate growth. 


SECTION 1. ARABIC CULTURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In the eighteenth century there was a hving Islamic educational 
tradition in HKgypt, Iraq and Syria. In Egypt, the supremacy of the 
college mosque of al-Azhar was established, the madrasas and colleges 
of Cairo becoming its satellites. Iraq in the eighteenth century still 
had the active remnant of an old educational tradition (preserved 
with difficulty after the Mongol conquest) in Baghdad, Mosul and 
Basra, as well as in the great Najaf and Karbala’ Shi‘a colleges.? 
This tradition was preserved from generation to generation, not onlv 
in the religious centres but, as was the case in other important centres 
of Arabic and Islamic learning, as a family heritage. * 

The culture of both Egypt and Iraq was purely Islamic (being 
divided in Iraq into Sunni and Shi‘a elements). In Syria, however, 
the cultural scope was not limited to an Islamic tradition of education. 
As far as the Christian Church was concerned, the eighteenth century 
saw Arabic replacing Syriac,4 and witnessed the beginning of what is 
known as the Christian tradition in modern Arabic literature. 

Islamic education in Syria was less centralized than in Egypt, 
since, in addition to the main centres of Damascus, Aleppo and Tripoh, 


* Writing about the old public and private libraries in Iraq, Jurji Zaidan mentions 
the presence of a great number of important books hidden in them, among which are 
many rare manuscripts preserved with jealous care in private libraries. 
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there were provincial schools in Jerusalem and Nablus and college 
mosques in all towns, But Damascus and Aleppo were the most impor- 
tant centres of Islamic culture in the country, with no less than forty- 
five madrasas active in Damascus and probably nearly that number 
in Aleppo.° 

The range of studies in the Islamic centres of education, as in most 
religious seminaries, was narrow ® and characterized by an attitude 
of complete submission to authority. This naturally had an affect 
on education in general, which had sunk to the level of merely serving 
to hold society together by the inculcation of tradition.’ According 
to Gibb and Bowen the culture of Egypt seems to have been the most 
centralized in the Arab world of the eighteenth century, and the most 
conventional ; for apart from all education being centred on al-Azhar, 
the literary output seems to have been exclusively the work of the 
Shaikhs ;* whereas in Syria and to some extent in Iraq the educated 
lay classes of clerks and secretaries played a prominent role in both 
poetry and belles-lettres.» Egypt, moreover, seems to have been able 
to remain self-contained and self-centred, while Syria was in close 
contact with Turkey and other Arab countries.!° Cairo, because of 
the presence of al-Azhar, the great centre of Islamic Sunni studies in 
the Orient !! to which students flocked from all parts of the Islamic 
world, maintained this self-centred attitude in the sense that Egyptians 
did not find it necessary to seek knowledge anywhere outside their 
country. It is this self-centred attitude, perhaps, that has governed 
Egypt’s cultural relations with other Arab countries in modern times, 
an attitude which was long to remain a characteristic of most Egyptian 
writers and critics, causing them to neglect the contribution of other 
Arab writers. Even now, despite the inevitability of a cultural fusion 
in the contemporary Arab world, a great deal of the critical and his- 
torical material produced in Egypt still carries to some extent the 
mark of being self-centred. 

The educational tradition in Syria was characterized by a greater 
spirit of adventure and openness, Syrian scholars being apparently 
more inclined than those of Egypt to travel outside their borders, 
many going to al-Azhar itself,!2 although many also travelled to the 
Islamic Schools of Istanbul. Moreover, in the eighteenth century, 
Syria, including Lebanon, had another cultural field which was to be 
cultivated to a great extent in the following century. This was the 
Christian literary current which started at Aleppo and spread to 
Lebanon. Aleppo was both an Islamic and a Christian educational 
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centre. During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it had produced 
several men of letters, both Muslim and Christian,!* thus retaining a 
sort of literary heritage. There were definite cultural contacts between 
Christians and Muslims. The Christians at Aleppo 
set themselves to master the sciences of the Arabic language, acquiring them from 
the only group which possessed them at the time, the shaykhs of the Moslem 


religious hierarchy. Some of them wrote poetry and prose correctly and with love, 
and it was from them that the flame of Arabic literature was carried to Lebanon.}4 


The literary tradition was fortified, moreover, by certain Kuropean 
influences, particularly among the Arabic speaking Christians." 
Relations were established early between the Christian centres of 
Aleppo and those of Lebanon. In both countries, cultural activity 
centred around the convents and religious seminaries as well as the 
schools dependent on them 1* whose numbers were increasing steadily. 
In the case of Lebanon, both political and cultural relations with 
Kurope had already been established by the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century.1’? Many of the Maronite Lebanese clergy were studying 
at the Maronite Seminary at Rome; and some of them rose to great 
eminence, and translated from Arabic a number of books on history, 
theology and literature.1® Western languages, on the other hand, 
were being taught at the many schools founded in Lebanon 


and it was men who had studied at these schools who acted as interpreters to 
the foreigner when he occupied Egypt.!9 


As ‘Abbiid puts it, the Lebanese were messengers of culture between 
Kast and West.?° 

The most significant contribution to the Christian literary tradition 
in the eighteenth century was made by the Metropolitan Jirmanus 
Farhat (1670-1732), lexicographer, grammarian and poet. Farhat had 
received his education at the hands of both Christian and Muslim 
scholars at Aleppo. He is famous as the first of the Arabized Syrians 
to achieve a Classical purity in his style. His poetry, however, is not 
free from grammatical errors and colloquialisms, but these short- 
comings perhaps reflect on the difficulties inevitably experienced by 
any pioneer in the field. His translations of Christian ideas into Arabic 
poetry, or, as the Encyclopaedia of Islam puts it, “his effort to apply 
the forms of Arabic poetry to specifically Christian themes’, was the 
beginning of a long tradition which is still alive in contemporary 
poetry *. 


* To give a single instance,”! his two verses describing his struggle against temptation, 
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At the opening of the nineteenth century, there were two cultural 
currents, both emanating from religious centres, flowing timidly 
along two channels : a Muslim channel connecting Cairo with Damascus 
and Aleppo, and not entirely out of touch with the cultural centres 
of Iraq (Sunni scholars never losing touch with Cairo, and the Shi‘a 
with Shi‘a scholars in Syria who travelled to the Shi‘a centres in Iraq 
for their education) ;?2 and a Christian current connecting Aleppo 
with the mountains of Lebanon. The nineteenth century, however, 
was to see many developments in the general situation with the start 
of the modern literary renaissance. 


Section 2. Tue ARAB LITERARY RENAISSANCE 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


1. The Prose Revival 


(1) Egypt 

There is ample evidence to show that the Napoleonic invasion of 
Kgypt (1798-1801) marked the beginning of the national renaissance 
of the country. The occupation by a Kuropean power came as an intel- 
lectual and social shock which shook the rigidity and stagnation of 
eighteenth-century society in Egypt.2? Despite the short period of 
their stay there, the French made a great impact and stirred up a 
considerable cultural activity. Throughout the rule which followed, 


although not completely free from Sufi influences, are more directly Christian in essence : 


is Les sh soc: bh st L ak eels " 
Yo lael ees (ye Ases! AS So— Oslo pentig Lvl en! 


' I have been afflicted with four things, born only for my torment and extreme 
suffering : Satan, the world, passion and my soul. How can I be saved when they 
are all my enemies ? 

The verses are fresh and pleasant in Arabic. A Muslim poet would probably have written 
“all cy | (where can I run away ?) instead of ve ntl 25 (how can I be saved ?). 

And yet, Farhat cannot free himself from the hold of the Arab poetic tradition, al- 

though a good part of it must have been quite dead for him. For instance, in the verse 


written on his appointment as Metropolitan : 
I find Uhud, Sinai and Yadhbul less massive, less visible; I find Thabir less heavy. 


the reference to Uhud, Yadhbul and Thabir, mountains in Arabia, is meaningless. 
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that of the progressive Muhammad ‘Ali (ruled 1805-1849), this 
activity extended to the political, industrial and military spheres, 
although somewhat limited by Muhammad “‘Ali’s personal and political 
ambitions and lack of real appreciation of liberal values.24 In the 
cultural sphere important events took place, such as the founding 
of the Bilaq Printing Press in 1822, the publication of the official 
newspaper, Al-Waga’e’ al-Misriyya im 1828, the eleven student 
missions to Europe between the years (1826-1847), and the founding 
of various educational institutes. Of these last the most famous was 
the “School of Languages” (Madrasat al- Alsun) founded by Muhammad 
‘Ali in 1836 on the advice of Rifa‘a Rafi al-Tahtawi (1801-1873) who 
became its first principal. There was an active period of translation 
during the reigns of Muhammad ‘Ali and of Isma‘il (1863-1879). In 
the twenty years between 1822 and 1842, for example, as many as 
243 books were translated from Huropean languages ® and published 
at the Biilaq Printing Press. All these branches of cultural activity 
helped to bring about a general re-awakening of minds. It would be 
superfluous to repeat the details of the cultural revival in Egypt in the 
nineteenth century, for they are to be found in the introductions to 
most histories of the Arabic literary renaissance. Most books written 
by Egyptian authors tend to overlook the great cultural activity in 
Syna and Lebanon in the nineteenth century and the vital importance 
of the pioneer role played by the Syro-Lebanese writers in the Arab 
literary renaissance in general. 

This chapter, however, aims only to touch on the most outstanding 
contributions to nineteenth-century Arabic literature in order to trace 
the aesthetic and cultural roots of the contemporary poetic situation, 
and an attempt will be made at following some relevant trends down- 
stream through the consecutive literary generations. 


The cultural activity in Kgypt in the first half of the nineteenth 
century, vital as it was to Egypt and to the Arab world on the whole, 
began to bear fruit in the literary sphere only towards the last decades 
of the century. Special mention is due here to Rifa‘a Raft al-Tahtawi, 
a unique figure, who may well be regarded as the first enlightened 
shaikh of modern times in the Arab world. His book Takhlts al-Ibriz 
ft Talkhits Bariz is not only an account of French hfe as the author 
witnessed it during the five years of his stay in Paris (where he was 
acting as Imam to the first group of Egyptian students sent to Paris 
in 1826), but is also an important summary of Western liberal thought 
in France in the ’twenties and early ’thirties as seen by an Egyptian. 
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Al-Tahtawi was one of the most profound Arab minds to come into 
contact with Western liberal thought. The ideas of the French enlight- 
enment left a permanent mark on him and through him on the 
Kigyptians.26 He is well-known for being among the first (if not the 
first) Egyptian of modern times to take upon himself the task of 
translation into Arabic from a European language. As head of the 
‘School of Languages” he was a teacher and guide to the first genera- 
tion of Egyptian translators. He also edited Al-Waga’s' al-Misriyya 
from 1842 to 1850, and aside from his numerous translations (mostly 
of works on scientific subjects) he wrote several books of his own. 
But al-Tahtawi’s original works, even his two most important, Takhits 
and Mandhaj al-Albab al-Misriyya fi Mabahij al-Adaéb al-‘Asriyya 
(which contains al-Tahtawi’s views on Egypt’s future, her nature and 
destiny, as well as a whole theory of politics) are not creative from a 
literary point of view. Al-Tahtawi, in fact, spent his whole life struggling 
with his medium, prose, but could not achieve even at the end a style 
flexible enough to be able to set the model for other Egyptian prose 
writers. In most of his original literary writings, he was unable to 
avoid using the rhymed endings to sentences (saj‘) or the parallelisms, 
embellishments and rhetorical figures which characterized the prose 
of his time. However, he managed to avoid them when writing on 
completely new topics, or when translating. In Takhlis he mentions 
that the French regard embellishments as a sign of weakness to be 
used but rarely and only in humorous writings.?” Yet this does not 
impress him as the right attitude to adopt permanently. One doubts, 
though, whether at such an early stage he would have been capable of 
successfully following a different procedure of writing in the difficult 
art of prose. He had to yield to forces stronger than himself: forces 
of a tradition entrenched in al-Azhar and inculcated in him as a student 
of peasant stock with no previous cultural background. His brilliance, 
his diligence and his depth of mind were not enough on their own. 
He was not at home when writing on completely new topics for which 
the prose style common to his age was ill-adapted, and one can sense 
the extreme difficulty he had when translating from French or when 
writing about internal news in Al-Waga’v'.22 When confronted by a 
flood of new words and expressions which he had to express in Arabic, 
al-Tahtawi instinctively adopted the only course open to him: he 
used the colloquial Arabic word or Arabized the foreign. However, 
this natural and instinctive way of overcoming the difficulties and 
deficiencies of a language long divorced from contact with contem- 
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porary life was not destined to become the traditional approach, 
for, with the rise of nationalism, the idea of the purity of the Classical 
language took, later on, a strong hold on the minds of the Arabs. 
Al-Tahtawi’s creative achievement should only be judged against 
his entire background and its possibilities. He was Egypt’s first im- 
portant journalist and his brave and persistent attempts towards a 
greater clarity and simplicity of style and towards fulfilling a task 
which was vital and patriotic cannot fail to evoke admiration. He was a 
pioneer in the field and his difficulties and shortcomings in creating a 
new prose style suited to the new subject matter are a proof of the 
indispensable connection between form and content. When the form 
is elaborate and conditioned by rigid rules and long usage, as was the 
case with the rhymed prose of his time, the whole content is narrowed 
to a limited sphere and is repeated over and over again. To break 
through such an smpasse needs more than intelligence and goodwill; 
it needs time — time to experiment and explore all the possibilities, 
and then time to arrive at a new command of a re-adapted language 
and style. While the Syro-Lebanese writers who were more open to 
outside cultural currents had achieved considerable success in their 
experiments at modernizing prose,?® Egyptian prose writers did not 
arrive at a more modern sensibility until towards the end of the 
century.® This may have been due firstly to the kind of revival that 
took place in Egypt during the reign of Muhammad “Ali which laid 
stress on scientific studies and did not encourage literature or too much 
originality, and secondly to the nature of the cultural heritage in 
Egypt, carried over from the eighteenth century : centralized around 
al-Azhar, narrow, self-contained and very conventional. It is perfectly 
true that there was a general cultural degeneration throughout the 
Arab world, but the cultural situation in Egypt had been narrower 
than that in Syma and Lebanon. The learned Christians of Aleppo, 
where the Christian hterary activity began, carried the flame of 

Arabic literature to Lebanon, and those in Lebanon 
who wished to be officials studied Arabic avidly ... and passed on what they 
had studied to their children. Whole families of men of letters grew up in this way, 


and it was from such families — Yaziji, Shidyiq, Bustani — that there came, in 
the early nineteenth century, the founders of the literary renaissance of the Arabs.?! 


(n) Syrza and Lebanon 


There is no doubt that the modern literary renaissance of the Arabs 
started in Syna and Lebanon and not in Egypt, in prose rather than 
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in poetry. However, we cannot go here into any details concerning 
the development of Arabic prose in the nineteenth century, but the 
evolution of a genre that was able to explore to the full its great 
possibilities is relevant to this work from several points of view. 
Firstly, on a contemporary basis it was the only hterary form that 
underwent a complete metamorphosis during that period. Secondly, 
the developments in nineteenth century prose provided the basis 
for modern Arabic, a basis which affected the diction and idiom of 
poetry. Thirdly, some experiments in nineteenth century Arabic 
prose led to a re-examination of the possibilities of the poetic medium 
and, at a surprisingly early stage in the development of poetry, prod- 
uced some first-class literature of an original kind that would enrich 
not only the poetic form and content, but also the whole poetic sensibil- 
ity of the following generations. 

Among the first generation of Lebanese writers, those whom Marin 
‘Abbud rightly called “Al-Ruwwad” (“The Pioneers’), three in particu- 
lar performed for Arabic prose the services it vitally needed to become 
a living and powerful medium of expression. These were Nasif al- Yaziji 
(1800-1883), Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq (1801-1887) and Butrus al- 
Bustani (1819-1883). The first two, who were literary rivals, were 
working in two opposite spheres; their work proved vital and indis- 
pensable. Arabic prose in Lebanon at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, aside from the fact that it shared the general features of 
Arabic prose everywhere, suffered from two other shortcomings : 
firstly, it had threatened to decline into ‘“‘a pale reflection of a culture 
[Western culture] foreign to its nature and traditions” ®* through the 
contacts which the educated in Lebanon had with the Western educa- 
tional missionaries, and secondly, it was burdened with a diction 
which lacked a firm basis,33 as a result of the gradual and rather 
recent Arabization of the Lebanon. The Classical Arabic language in 
the mountains of Lebanon had not yet become strongly rooted in 
the Lebanese literary tradition, as a result, no doubt, of its having 
grown gradually among the people in an age of general literary and 
intellectual decline in the Arab world. It had not been given the 
opportunity, therefore, of producing any great work or works of 
literature in Arabic. No language can become really rooted in a people 
without the aid of good works of literature written in that language. 
It only becomes really theirs when it has been able to express their 
emotional and aesthetic experiences and reflect the inner state of 
their consciousness. The early translations of the Bible were weak and 
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grammatically incorrect, as a result of which the Christian Arabs 
had gradually acquired a bad reputation as writers of Arabic.34 In 
order to become strong and firmly rooted, the language in Lebanon 
had to link itself with the classics of Arabic literature, and had to 
relate itself to the Classical tradition. Nasif al-Yaziji was the tradition- 
alist destined to fulfill this task. He followed the footsteps of the old 
Arab writers so closely that he was envied for his assimilation of 
traditional ways.3> Both a poet and a prose writer, his greatest 
service to the Arab literary revival was in prose. His poetry was in 
the spirit of the affected poetical fashions of the day, and although 
he greatly admired al-Mutanabbi and memorized a large part of his 
poetry, nevertheless, and contrary to what the Encyclopaedia of Islam 
says,?6 he could not, in most of his poetry, break with the poetic 
traditions of his day and forge a true link with the best examples of 
Classical poetry. However, in prose he was the first master of Arabic in 
Lebanon. In his collection of sixty magamas entitled Majma‘ al-Bahrain 
he was able to divorce himself from the Christian literary tradition 
both in style and thought and to forge a link with al-Hariri’s style 
and diction, rendering at once a double service of the utmost impor- 
tance : assisting a general revival of Arabic prose and diction, and 
creating a work of literature able to help establish the Arabic language 
in Lebanon as a medium of culture and self-expression on an artistic 
level.” 

But traditionalism could not become a firmly established attitude in 
Lebanese nineteenth century prose. It was too remote in time and 
spirit to be able to take root. Prose does not carry the emotional and 
aesthetic weight of a national culture as does poetry. It is a more 
experimental vehicle of expression and the needs of the day force 
on it change and development more quickly. Among those early 
Lebanese prose writers there was a natural freshness and an adven- 
turous spirit as well as an actual awareness of the times which would 
have made any attempt at a long stay within the boundaries of the 
old literary sensibility quite impossible. Al-Yaziji’s 3° attempt to 
create a new literature based on tradition was only possible because 
he had not had a Western education. The rest of the revivalists were 
all men who had come into direct contact with Western culture. A 
direct link with modern life had to be forged and the two men most 
responsible for this achievement were Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq and 
Butrus al-Bustani. 

Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq 9° was a great revivalist and reformist, 
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deeply sensitive to the needs of the age. He was an original mixture 
of nmeteenth century modernism, the Arab cultural spirit and Lebanese 
initiative and urge for adventure. His literary achievement was con- 
siderable when viewed against the background of his time. His explicit 
concern was first of all with language and his mastery of it has been 
recognized by all the writers on the subject,4* a mastery surpassing 
that of his contemporaries, including al-Tahtawi. One could say that 
al-Shidyaq had a constant adventure with the Arabic language which 
lasted all his life; for he never ceased exploring its possibilities and 
exploiting its resources. His style, though heavy at times for the modern 
reader, is varied and interesting, not lacking in sarcasm and abounding 
in wit and humour. There is no doubting its link with the best Classical 
Arabic prose. Only the fact of genius can explain how he could have 
achieved such a perfect linkage with a style long out of use, and such 
surprising freedom from the unwholesome traditions of nineteenth 
century prose, while discussing modern themes and introducting new 
ideas; and he could compare life wherever he went, bringimg the 
culture of East and West face to face and moving freely between them. 
His contemporaries, following one line or another of similar activity, 
never achieved his stylistic level. Mention is due here of al-Shidyaq’s 
famous newspaper, Al-Jawda’sb, which was first published in Istanbul 
in 1860. It was the first really important newspaper in the Arab 
world, “the first to circulate wherever Arabic was read, and to explain 
the issues of world politics’.41 In his Jawab, in his books Al-Sdq 
‘ala ‘l-Sag Fima Huwa ’l-Fariyadq, and Kash f al-Mukhabba’, al-Shidyaq, 
besides his sometimes bitter attacks on society as a reformist repudi- 
ating its vile qualities, launched direct attacks on traditionalism m 
both poetry and prose, thus helping to pave the way to innovation. 
Al-Bustani’s efforts to revive the language were in no way inferior 
in their result, though his literary style was plain and unpolished. 
Half his work, according to Hourani, concentrated on reviving the 
knowledge and love of the Arabic language: 
His Arabie dictionary, Al-Muhki{, his Arabic encyclopaedia, Da@ irat al-ma‘arif, 
the periodicals which he edited, all contributed to the creation of modern Arabic 


expository prose.42 


Language to him must be capable of expressing the concepts of modern 
thought simply, directly and precisely, without deviating from its 
true past in grammar and idiom. Al-Bustani was at the very heart of 
the movement of revivalism, and was surrounded by a circle of dilet- 
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tantes and men of letters, all of them his pupils, and among them sons 
and relatives of his who became the second generation of writers 
and poets in the nineteenth century. 

The early pioneers of the Arab literary renaissance experimented 
and excelled mainly in the field of prose. Their attempts at poetry 
were limited and unsuccessful. This is perhaps a proof that poetry 
needs a longer time than prose to rid itself of any unwholesome 
traditions that have been infused in it over the years, even if attempts 
at revival should be made in prose and poetry simultaneously. For 
poetry, with its more rigid form, (its metres and rhythms, and in 
Arabic poetry the order of two hemistichs and the monorhyme) 
resists longer the attempts made at penetrating it, the unwholesome 
traditions becoming a part of the poetic art.43 The very rhythm of the 
verses evokes the old meanings and nuances which, repeated over and 
over again, produce the effect of a cell revolving around itself. Of course, 
the prose of the early nineteenth century was also suffering from a 
rigidity of form, but form in prose is never so rigid. In a progressive 
era, it will have to find its way towards fulfilling its task as a vehicle 
of communication. Change is imposed on it more quickly from sheer 
necessity. Moreover, poetry embodies the aesthetic and emotional 
experiences of a people, experiences which are more personal and 
slower to change. 

The suggestion that poetry 1s more resistant to change than prose is 
supported by the history of Arabic poetry and prose in the nineteenth 
century. This period, which saw only a limited poetic adventure, saw 
a tremendous evolution of Arabic prose — a great and daring explo- 
ration into its possibilities, into the latent elasticity of words and 
phrases, modes and rhythms. From the early Syro-Lebanese revivalists, 
we move to the second generation of Syro-Lebanese prose writers 
whose greatest representatives were ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Kawakibi 
(1849-1902),44 Francis Marrash (1836-1873) 45 and Adib Ishaq (1858- 
1885).8° These men have left a deep impact on the intellectual and 
revolutionary thought of the nineteenth century Arab world. They 
were men who had come into direct contact with Western liberal 
thought; their temperament, moreover, was invariably revolutionary 
and uncompromising. 

Adib Ishaq’s style 1s regarded as unique for his time and a model 
for later generations of prose writers. He ardently sought to revive 
the Classical style, and a modern Arab cannot fail to recognize in the 
firm, well-proportioned and vigorous (often fiery) phrases a direct 
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link with the healthier models of Classical prose. Al-Kawakibi’s 
style is almost modern, clear and vigorous and very strongly woven. 
The direct and precise expression 1s an example of modernized Arabic 
prose based on the Muslim tradition in style, originating in the Quran. 
And although Gibb thinks along different lines,47 the same description 
would apply to Adib Ishaq’s style. 

It is Francis Marrash, however, who has made the greatest. contri- 
bution to the Christian tradition in nineteenth century Arabic prose. 
He is an original in the full meaning of the word. His Ghaébat al-Hagqq 
is an allegorical vision of events happening in a dream world and 
revolving around the question of establishing freedom and civilization. 
The significance of this work lies in the fantastic mixture of advanced 
Kuropean thought of his time (the benefits of peace, the importance of 
freedom and equality) with his own personal concept of the Christian 
belief in universal love. It also shows his ardent concern with the 
modernizing and liberating process in the Arab world which was based 
on a patriotism free from religious considerations. 

In Marrash’s writing a purely Christian element is liberated and 
subtly introduced into modern Arabic literature, but it was not the 
first creative expression of the Christian spirit in Arabic. Jirmanus 
Farhat had preceded Marrash a century earlier, and Marrash’s contem- 
porary and townsman, Rizq Allah Hassiin (1825-1880) wrote a good 
part of his poetry on purely Christian themes.48 But Marrash’s work 
was perhaps the first important literary work to blend Christian ideas 
and ideals with other ideas and ideals into a system of thought. 
From now on Christian ideas will leak slowly into Arabic literature 
and constantly merge with Islamic attitudes. 

The second important element in Marrash’s writings is his style. It 
18 not as sound nor as strongly woven as the style of either Ishaq or 
al-Kawakibi, but at its best it is original, often Romantic in tone, 
rising sometimes to poetic heights, declamatory, vivid, colourful 
and musical. It is the first example of poetic prose in modern Arabic 
literature. Hawi has correctly established the influence of Marrash’s 
style on that of Gibran.4* There is no doubt that the primary source 
for poetic prose in modern Arabic literature is to be found in the work 
of the Christian Arab writers, who in turn derived their inspiration 
from the style of the Bible. 

With these writers the link was completed with the modern Western 
thought of the Enlightenment, which was now directly introduced 
into modern Arabic thought, and stated over and over again in modern 
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terms. The seeds of Western liberalism sown at this time were to give 
birth to many revolutions and upheavals in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries, and to lay open the Arab world to the conflicting 
ideologies and doctrines disseminated by the great centres of world 
politics. Mention is due here to the illustrious group of Syro-Lebanese 
prose writers and journalists who emigrated to Egypt during the 
reign of [sma‘il and afterwards, repelled by the coercive measures of 
the Ottoman authorities in Syria and Lebanon against free thought 
and attracted by the relative liberty granted to writers and journalists 
in Egypt. The many newspapers and magazines they founded *° set 
the example for Egyptian journalists who were still struggling to 
overcome the clumsiness of rhymed prose as they applied it to modern 
themes.5! Hamza, with objective fairness, established the link between 
the aspiring Egyptian reformers and journalists and the enlightened 
journalism of the Syro-Lebanese writers, and acknowledged the 
indebtedness of the former to the latter. He recognized that this en- 
counter of Syrian and Hgyptian minds was a great factor in the general 
revival of Hgypt.*? 

There is no scope in this work for further discussion of the revival of 
Arabic prose in the nineteenth century, which, by the end of the 
century, was almost completely modernized. The movement of Jamal 
al-Din al-Afghani (1839-1897) and his famous pupil Muhammad 
‘Abduh (1849-1905), their immense influence on Arab Islamic thought 
and on the movement of liberation, are only relevant to this work as 
part of the general intellectual and spiritual revival of the nineteenth 
century. Muhammad ‘“Abduh, despite his concern with the renovation 
of the Arabic language which he included in his programme, 

did not produce any literary work — but this is not a cause for denying the impor- 
tant role he played; for as a result of his efforts the Moslems decided to adopt the 
attitude of change and innovation: and the power of the literary movement increased 
little by little, influencing the majority of Kgyptians.53 
Muhammad ‘Abduh had opened men’s minds to a new self-awareness, 
and thus returned to them a self-confidence which might otherwise 
have suffered a shock when confronted with modern Western civili- 
zation and its superiority. 

These writers in particular form part of the background against which 
Arabic poetry was to develop. However, this work will be concerned 
from now on with the development of poetry, and reference will only 
be made to those prose writers who have had a marked influence 
on the development of poetry either as critics or as creative writers 
helping to establish a trend or mould a sensibility. 
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2. The Development of Arabic Poetry in the Nineteenth Century 


Arabic poetry in the earlier part of the nineteenth century was 
benighted in every meaning of the word. It had become a genre 
mainly concerned with amusement and politesse. Even elegy. which 
has supplied a constant theme for Arabic poetry, had become a formal 
structure of repetitive phrases. Embellishments (bad**, jinds, tebdaq, etc.), 
formal exercises of takhmis and tashtir, the art of badtiyydat, of tatriz, 
ta’rikh, tardsul and several other poetic devices made of poetry a 
craft rather than an art *.54 [t was an exercise of the wits that revolved 
around itself in a vacuum. The general conception of good poetry 
was that it consisted in a clever choice of words and the capacity for 
outshining other poets and beating them at the game of muséyjala. 
Humour, quick-wittedness and skill in introducing an original shade 
of meaning and wit were the most important qualities that made a 
good poet. 

Poetry, therefore, had become artificial, imitative and sham. It bore 
no relation to the best examples of Classical poetry, and it bore only a 
superficial relationship to the intellectual and stylistic adventures 
going on in prose. The field of poetry seems to have remained relatively 
untouched by the enhghtenment that was spreading itself over the 
century. Hven the great Shidyaq could not, as we have already seen. 
pass the hard test of producing a real change in poetry, despite his 
apparent recognition of the faults of contemporary Arabic poetry. 
In his long introduction to his diwdn, Al-Maghna lk Kuli Ma‘na, 
which is perhaps the first introduction to an anthology written by 
an Arab poet, he wrote that words in poetry should be appropriate 
to the meaning, and that poetry should be simple, harmonious, 


* The badt‘tyyat were poems written in praise of the Prophet in the basi metre, 
each verse containing a kind of badi‘, the poet often mentioning its name in the verse 
itself. This orginated in ‘‘Burdat” al-Busirl in praise of the Prophet and was imitated 
later by other poets. Perhaps al-Baridi, then ShauqlI, were the last to write this kind of 
poetry which killed the spirit of originality. 

Tatriz (acrostic) is another poetic device. The poet, in a eulogy, uses the letters of the 
name of the person he is eulogizing to start each hemistich. 

In ta’rikh, letters that denote numbers are formed into words to fit a verse or a hemi- 
stich coming right after the word ‘‘arrakha” or one of its derivatives. The numbers indi- 
cated by the letters point to a special date (birth, death, wedding, ete.). This device was 
used to a great extent all over the Arab world and is still occasionally found. 

In tardsul, poets exchanged poems of praise, usually in the same metre and rhyme. 
This very common device was used among poets all over the Arab world. Some of these 
exchanges were argumentative, musdajalat. 
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unpedantic and unaffected.5s Yet he was drawn to write panegyric 
poetry according to tradition, admitting that he had the poet’s greed 
to “adorn his diwdén with panegyrics saying — ~.| ans Sea — 
‘and he said, eulogizing the prince’ ’’.5¢ These poems are in a very 
affected style, lacking spirit and sincerity. His poetry is inferior to 
his prose works and to his own ideas on the poetic art. The same is 
true of al-Yaziji, who was, however, a better poet. 


Gi) frag 


The same weaknesses were found in Arabic poetry throughout the 
Arab world, where the artificial and the sham remained dominant. 
The Arab poetic revival has been attributed to Mahmiid Sami al- 
Bariidi (1839-1904) of Egypt, who rose to fame in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. However, although al-Bariidi was the greatest 
poet of that century, poetry in Iraq was slowly achieving an indepen- 
dent revival even before al-Baritdi’s time, a revival which stemmed 
from indigenous forces. 

Iraq in the nineteenth century was isolated from constant contacts 
with the outside world and was the Arab country least affected by 
the West. However, a living poetic tradition had persisted there, 
although much of nineteenth century poetry in Iraq did suffer from 
the same maladies which reflected the sterility of contemporary life. 
But despite the eulogies of Walis, marked in part by obsequiousness 
or at least by uncritical praise, and despite the fascination with form 
and the play of words etc., there was in it a current of strength 
and vitality.5’? The study of nineteenth century poetry in Iraq would 
prove a rewarding field for the discovery of the reasons for the strength 
and supremacy of Iraqi poetry of the mid-twentieth century. But few 
literary historians have attempted an honest evaluation of nineteenth 
century poetry in Iraq. Several studies have appeared recently, but 
none of them have been able to establish the importance of this poetry 
and to present it convincingly to the Arab reader.58 And while the 
achievements of al-Baridi and of Isma‘il Sabri in Egypt and of 
Ibrahim al-Yaziji and Sulaiman al-Bustani in Lebanon and others 
of their generation have been generally acknowledged and accepted 
as basic in the development of modern Arabic poetry, the Iraqi 
contribution has never really been given its rightful place.*° 

Iraqi poetry in the nineteenth century was based mostly, but not in 
in al] cases, on what may be vaguely called “‘the rebellious political 
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theme’. This kind of political poetry is the finest example in modern 
Arabic of a poetry revived by the imposition of external social and 
political factors. This was possible because the Classical poetic tradition 
in Iraq had been kept alive from generation to generation, preserved 
in the college mosques of the Islamic centres, which were found in all 
the main towns of Iraq, particularly Baghdad, Mosul, Basra, al- 
Hilla, Karbala’ and, last but not least, al-Najaf. There seems to have 
been a great amount of cultural interchange within them, inspired 
perhaps by natural Iraqi creativity. Zaki Mubarak, who lived in Iraq 
for about one year at the end of the 1930s observed the lingering 
tradition of competition between Sunni and Shi‘a centres of learning 
and the literary controversies that took place between them.* The 
vitality of the cultural tradition in Iraq explains the easy shift to a 
more modern kind of poetry which the nineteenth-century Iraqi poets 
were able to make when they had to resort to a new theme. A directness 
and simplicity which was of considerable significance proved to be at 
their command. 

Social and political conditions in Iraq in the nineteenth century 
were very bad. The Ottoman administration was weak and a great deal 
of foul play, oppression, espionage, looting, bribery and other forms of 
corruption prevailed. Society was non-homogeneous and abounded with 
deep contradictions. It consisted of Turks, Kurds, Persians and old 
Assyrians in addition to the Arab population. The indigenous urban 
population was outnumbered by a tribal population in a constant 
state of unrest. The tribes were both Kurdish and bedouin Arabs who 
never conformed to the laws. Rough, proud and irreligious, they 
wreaked havoc in their many rebellions against the government, and 
in their inter-tribal wars. The lives of the feudal land-owners made a 
fantastic contrast with the prevailing poverty of the peasants and 
simple townsmen, and not only many races and social structures 
prevailed, but also many religions and sects.® 

One is naturally led to believe that such social and political conditions 
are not conducive to the blossoming of literature. Egypt needed a 
Kuropean invasion and an enlightened and ambitious Muhammad ‘Ali 
to start a renaissance, while Syria needed the activity of a restive 
Christian community and the cultural influence of many Western 
missionary schools to stir up its creative and intellectual impulse. 
But Iraq had none of these so that one is led to the conclusion that 
Iraq had no literary renaissance in the nineteenth century. This is 
partly true since by renaissance we mean a general revival of literary 
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and intellectual activity embracing several branches of learning where 
the whole trend of intellectual thought is directed towards acquiring 
a modern form. 

But if the Iraqi renaissance as a full cultural movement was belated, 
a part of the nineteenth-century poetry was alive and thriving. It has 
been explained above how poetic activity was kept alive in the religious 
madrasas. Another point to consider here is the fact that poetry in 
Irag 1s almost a way of life, and is “the most important expression of 
the Iragi personality”’.*? 

The Shi‘a element also seems to have played a part in keeping alive 
the production of virile poetry in Iraq. The main Shi‘a cultural centre, 
al-Najaf al-Ashraf. was also one of the most important centres of 
Arab-Islamic culture, in which many a valuable manuscript was kept. 
In spite of poverty and roughness of life, it had great cultural dignity. 
Together with other Shi‘a centres, it retained a bedouin spirit which 
showed itself in the diction and structure of the poetry,® although 
bedouin influences in Iraq were by no means limited to Shi‘a centres, 
for we see their effect on some later Sunni poets like al-Rasafi. These 
Shi'a centres developed certain poetic traditions that flourished 
in their forums of poetry, their private salons, and the courtyards 
of their mosques. Many of these traditions were observed during 
the seasonal celebrations and solemnities commemorating the tragic 
death of al-Husain, the grandson of the Prophet. Al-Najaf can 
boast of more poets than any other Iraqi town with the exception 
of al-Hilla, and these two towns seem to have produced more poets 
than the rest of Iraq. Poetry seems to have been a daily preoccupation 
in al-Najaf, with wit and humourous verse alternating with elegiac 
verse. Poetry competitions were encouraged.®4 

The centre of poetical life, al-Najaf was also at the heart of the polit- 
ical strife and unrest. The Shi‘a seem to have been held in disfavour 
by the Sunni Turks who annoyed them in their faith and lives. Their 
beliefs as to who should be Imam of the Muslims and their ideas on 
the Caliphate brought them into trouble with the Ottoman adminis- 
tration. This gave cause for restiveness and introduced a political ele- 
ment into their religious poetry and into the elegies of al-Husain 
which sometimes expressed a great spiritual rebellion. Indeed, the 
elegies would have become completely stereotype and repetitive had 
not the political and social theme injected a new vigour and emotional 
veracity into them. 

Another cause for the upsurge of dissenting political poetry in the 
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nineteenth century was the Wahhabi movement. Although religiously 
inspired, the anti-Wahhabi poetry was tinted with a political colour. 
This early example of a Shi'a poet called Haj Hashim al-Ka‘bi, who 
died in 1817, shows a very early ability to write simple and moving 


verse : 
[Hel be OF 1 Plax s aot SP es O! Re 65 
[ee Osage AT peri Onbelsll OF ee Ot 
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Is it true that loyalty to the family of Muhammad, and love for them, is a great 
heresy ? Is it true that those who keep faith with Muhammad through his family 
merit hell ? Is it true that among ail Muslims there is no one to defend God's faith ? 
Is it true that there were no Caliphs after the Prophet, and no Imams who pro- 
scribed what he proscribed ? But that they were all tyrants, blasphemers and heretics 
— except Sa‘id, whose light restores vision to the blind ? 


Although the Shi‘a, in particular, were held in disfavour by the 
Ottomans, the whole Arab population, including the Sunnis, were 
exposed to their misrule. In fact some of the most important poets 
of the period, ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Jamil (1780-1863) and ‘Abd al-Ghaffar 
al-Akhras (1805-1875) were Sunni. The poetry which resulted from 
this Turkish oppression is perhaps the beginning of the poetry of 
protest in Arabic in modern times. Its simpheity and directness, its 
powerful spirit and diction and its emotional veracity are often 
admirable. Some poets in Iraq seem to have recognized the need for 
simplicity and clarity. Criticizing the artificiality of the Lebanese poet 
Butrus Karama, Salih al-Tamimi writes : 


ee YI esdall yl Y Ky sj ‘YI gral Sy! cuts 
| ws Ag gon LY Andl 95 0) 9 Aue cal | Ly Y! prc | Lig 


I see ornate poetry as master [of the poet] and spontaneous poetry as [his] servant. 
In poetry the rhyme is anticipated from the meaning of the line; it does not puzzle 
the mind. 


One may find in the poetry of Al-Akbras and al-Jamil many examples 
of authentic feeling and a powerful grasp of the poetic language. 
The following verses by al-Jamil, whose poetry, more than that of any 
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of his contemporaries in Iraq, reflects the troubled times of his coun- 
try,®? are significant in this respect : 


aS fal sjedl ols el —— SI GUST a! oul 
———+ | p Ui! ns ls Semen ened S 0 is yl ahs 


How many times I have stood in al-Karkh, my tears flowing like rain, asking : 


Where are my noble friends, where are the strong and generous ones? No one 
answered me. How can dry bones answer ? 


This is a sentiment which was often to be expressed in the national 
poetry of the twentieth century. An early reference to Arab glory 
appears in the poetry of al-Jamil : 


69 


L—phabe pl GLEL Sym Sant ys ty GL! pothy 
L—be5 Ole] oH eben yg hes cy Slay Sons 


When will my spear kiss the breasts of the base ones, and swords sate themselves 
in their necks, while around me are men of Ma‘add and Ya‘rub, valiant in the 
unrelenting war. 


Many examples can also be found in the poetry of al-Akhras, (a most 
interesting poet), to illustrate the strength and vitality of this early 
poetry. The following poem on wine, women and play shows great 
vitality, originality and grace, is well-contained and possesses an 
organic unity, a most rare achievement in his time : 
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[Here’s what] I say to my friend (who was once suckled from the same wine-glass), 
my comrade in debauchery and lust : How do you manage without the wine-glass ? 
Your good days are really over! Woe to you, holding back in your white hairs! 
You've no excuse for your abstinence. What keeps you away from the seamy 
side of life, which used to get you into all kinds of scrapes? We dressed ourselves 
in shame, and I was a proud peacock of a man, dragging my tail behind me. Have 
you forgotten all those laughing days when we went to bed drunk, stupid with wine ? 
And got up for an early-morning drink, not knowing morning from night ? And you 
among the prostitutes and whores, piercing them with your short spear ? And you 
used to tell me : ‘Drink and be happy ! Drink from the big cup, drink from the small 


7 
! 


cup |’ And if you saw an old woman even, you'd whip out a phallus like a donkey’s! 


Poets at that time lived very much in the public eye. Their poetry 
was dedicated to serve the communal spirit which found its way even 
into love poetry. Such a way of life was never really private and gave 
little chance for the strictly private voice in poetry. This is why an 
authentically personal expression of a true experience, as is shown in 
the above quoted poem as well as in the best poems of al-Akhras,”! is a 
proof of the poet’s originality and independence. Despite the unneces- 
sary mistakes to be found in al-Akhras’s poetry, his poems are of great 
artistic value because the poet successfully broke away from the hum- 
drum and the conventional. A contemporary example on the same 
theme of love, wine and play is more representative of the traditional 
sort of poetry being written at the time: 


eee eee Lit ails goad! fe @ 
Lig et] ce oll nari! oy lic warty pod 
Ree Or A aS dy 


The drinking companion sang and caused the bubbles to dance. The wine in his 1 
cups sparkled with joy. He was a moon, and the sun of his wine mingled with water 
till stars glittered [lterally : “‘came to be’’] in his vessel. His wine became as exquisite 
as he, as if he were poured in his own cup. 


The particular genius of al-Akhras, his spontaneous love of life, 
the mischievous streak which appears when his private voice is heard, 
the fluency of his style, the authentic tone, appear also at the beginning 


1 The Arabic form is a masculine one, but in fact either a male or female companion 
may be implied. 
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of some of his traditional eulogies. In these love overtures, the poet 
begins in traditional manner but seems to become completely carried 
away by his emotion from the original theme of the poem. When he 
finally proceeds to praise his dignitary, he does so suddenly and rather 
clumsily, thus committing a breach of the condition of husn al-takhallus 
in ‘améd al-shi‘r. The modern critic may perceive in these talented 
attempts of the early poets the unconscious struggle of the poetic 
art to free itself from obsolete conventions. 73 

The most important poets of the nimeteenth century beside al- 
Akhras and al-Jamil are Haidar al-Hilli (1830-1886), Salih al-Tamimi 
(1762-1845), ‘Abd al-Baqi al-“Umari (1789-1860) and Muhammad 
Sa‘id al-Habbibi (1849-1916). Towards the end of the century, when 
the Egyptian and Syrian periodicals started to arrive regularly in 
Iraq, a final departure from all decorativeness and embellishments 
was quickly effected, aided, no doubt, by the persistence of an authentic 
current in poetry and the existence throughout the century, of a kind 
of direct, simple poetry mainly, but not always, devoted to the theme 
of political rebellion. In fact, nineteenth century poetry in Iraq, as 
al-Basir perceives, anticipated many of the trends in twentieth century 
Iraqi poetry.74 It can be said that the dissenting political poetry in 
Iraq, as early as the second quarter of the nineteenth century, out- 
stripped on an artistic level all other poetry in the Arab world at the 
time, for al-Bartdi of Egypt was only to rise to fame after the death 
of al-Jamil. 

The persistence of this authentic current made it also possible for 
al-Habbibi, towards the end of the century, to bring to Iraqi poetry 
a greater fluency, a gentleness of emotions, a new poetic diction and 
a more subdued tone. No basic change of imagery can be detected in 
his poetry, but this is not to be expected at this early date, for imagery 
in poetry changes only when a real change in the poetic sensibility has 
been achieved. Al-Habbibi is regarded by several writers as the pioneer 
of modern Iraqi poetry, bridging the gap between the “dark period” 
and modern times.’> However, this concept is highly inaccurate, for it 
overlooks not only the achievement of al-Akhras and al-Jamil but all 
the other rebellious political poetry that was written in the nineteenth 
century. 

But with al-Habbibi a tradition of simplified poetic diction 1s 
established. The general aspect is that of an urbanized poetic diction. 
His authentic poetic gift and his Classical Najafi education combined 
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to elevate his poetry and free it from many of the more decadent streaks 
of the poetry before him. 

On a pan-Arab scale, the unifying factor in poetry was the tyranny 
of the Ottoman rule. Towards the Ottomans there were two attitudes, 
the first a pro-Ottoman spirit in poetry which expressed enthusiasm 
for pan-Islamic unity under the Ottoman Caliphate, and the other an 
Arab nationalist spirit bent on reform. This latter attitude, already 
strong in the nineteenth century, found expression in the nostalgic and 
deeply exciting theme of past Arab glory, a theme fully exploited 
in the twentieth century. 


(11) Syria and Lebanon 


In Lebanon it was the court of Hmir Bashir al-Shihabi that attracted 
such well-known poets and men of letters as Nasif al-Yaztji, Ahmad 
Fans al-Shidyag, Butrus Karama (1774-1851) and Niqila al-Turk 
(1763-1828).75 The court poetry itself was stale both in language and 
imagination, but it may have had a revitalizing influence, since, 
through al-tardsul, it gave rise to great poetic activity in Lebanon 
and other Arab countries. 

Syria, on the other hand, saw some unusual attempts in verse. 
Jubra‘il Dallal (1836-1892), a Christian poet from Aleppo who was 
perhaps the first Arab martyr of free thought mm modern times, wrote 
poetry of protest satirizing the authority of the clergy and the tyranny of 
kings and calling for a republic.7? Rizq Allah Hassiin expressed quite a 
different experience. He, Marrash and Dallal were among the many 
Syrians who wrote in exile. He has two dzwdans. The first is Ash‘ar 
al-She‘r, published in 1867, which was a continuation of a purely 
Christian current in modern Arabic literature. It consisted of a 
versification of Biblical stories from the Book of Job, the Song of 
Moses in the [fxodus, the Song of Solomon, the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah the Prophet and others. His other diwan, Al-Nafahat, was in 
two parts: the first consisted of a translation of allegorical tales from 
the Russian poet, Kruilov, which seems to have been the first attempt 
in Arabic at translating from Russian; and the second, written in the 
old tradition of Arabic poetry, containing satire and eulogy, and poems 
of longing for the fatherland and of sorrow and lamentations, Hassiin, 
like other Syro-Lebanese, wrote about freedom and helped in the 
general awakening of the Arab people. 

However, these poetic attempts, despite the activity they aroused, 
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could not accomplish anything approaching a true revival of the poetic 
art — neither the talents of the poets concerned nor the forces within 
the poetic art itself were strong enough to produce a decisive change. 
The Lebanese Khali] Khiri (d. 1907) seems to have been the first to be 
able to free himself from an old outworn way of expression and to write 
good poetry. He has four diwédns, all published before 1884. His origi- 
nality les in his new approach and use of images while preserving 
strength of style and diction.7* In this he outshone his student Marrash 
and the poet Hassiin, both mnovaters in themes. One wonders why 
Khiri did not leave a greater influence on the poetry of his time, for 
there 1s no mistaking the often modern imagery and the strongly 
urbanized phraseology of his poetry. This may be due, however, to the 
non-revolutionary nature of his themes which could have prevented 
a real break-through. 


(1) Palestene and Trans-Jordan 


The poetic adventures in Syria (and Lebanon) did not include Southern 
Syria which is the part known, after the first World War, as Palestine 
and Trans—Jorcan.** Neither in the cighteenth nor in the nineteenth 
centuries did this part of Syria enjoy the benefits of a strong cultural 
tradition or activity. This phenomenon has been noted by others: 


If we go deep into the history of Palestine, we will find that it had not produced 
§ P : 

along the centuries any but a few talents that appeared every now and then .. 

and it was rare that any two of them lived contemporaneously.8° 


But the reasons the writer advances for this, namely that Palestine is a 
holy place and that it is lacking in beautiful scenery, are not valid. 
One would expect the holiness of Jerusalem to have produced a great 
Islamic and Christian cultural tradition, and as for natural scenery, 
the desert itself produced some very great talents. The secret les 
probably in the fact that Palestine seems to have been less fortunate 
than other Aral vilayeis (as the Arab countries were then called) 
in the amount of state education it enjoyed. The first intermediate 
school was founded at Jerusalem only in 1889, the first full secondary 
school in 1913. This southern part of Syria seems to have remained 
cut off from the main cultural current that flowed between Egypt and 
Lebanon, and Lebanon and Iraq. [ts cultural relations with the Arab 
world were weak all through the nineteenth century. Unlike other 
Arab capitals, Jerusalem has never been the home of any central 
political authority, and had no princes and patrons of art to help 
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and encourage poets and writers. Palestine, in fact, was neglected 
politically and administratively by the Turks. One phenomenon, 
relevant here because it has repeated itself again in recent times, was 
that the few literary talents of Southern Syria who contributed to 
the main stream of Arabic literature in the nmeteenth and early 
twentieth centuries studied and lived the greater part of their lives 
away from their birth-place, which deprived the region of their direct 
influence, *! and denied it an early start in a cultural tradition. This is 
very Important, because a sort of “rawness” in the artistic conception 
Is sometimes found in present-day Jordan (i.e. the remaiming part of 
Palestine after 1948, and Trans-Jordan), where a certain provincialism 
persists. . 


(iv) Lgypt 


In nineteenth-century Egypt poetry suffered the same defects as 
elsewhere in the Arab world. Al-‘Aqqad describes how poets, with the 
exception of al-Bariidi, were connected with the palaces of the great 
and wealthy.*? The court of Emir Bashir in Lebanon was matched in 
Egypt not only by the court of the Khedives, but also by the palaces 
of the influential and prominent men of society. All the foremost 
Kgyptian poets of the nineteenth century, not excluding the proud 
revolutionary ‘Abdallah al-Nadim (poet, orator, journalist, writer, 
leader and teacher),83 hovered around the court and the salons of the 
great. 

Mahmiid Safwat al-Sa‘ati (1825-1880), by far the best Egyptian 
poet before al-Baridi, was a eulogist in the old tradition of al-Mutanab- 
bi, whom he loved and memorized. His poetry was far removed from 
the poetry of his contemporaries, being mostly serious and modelled 
on the Classical poetry, and it did not suffer from the inherent weakness 
of style so prevalent in the verse of other poets around him. But he 
could not get rid of the mannerisms of his immediate poetic tradition. 
He followed the fashion of using ta’rikh, poetic riddles and wise-cracks, 
and all the other embellishments. 

Lesser poets abounded in Egypt, filling the literary world with their 
empty verse. Some of them were court officials whom al-‘Aqqad called 
al-Diwaniyyan. The others were the poet companions of the great, 
al-Nudam@. All of them indulged in eulogy and were dependent on 
their relations with the Khedive or other prominent men. The court 
poet “Abdallah Fikri (1834-1889) was the most famous and was a 
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prominent official at the court of Isma‘il. His poetry, however, was 
full of affectations, exaggerated embellishments and other defects. *4 

The poet companions of the great played a distinct role in the general 
social life of higher Egyptian society, and are of interest because of the 
great contrast they offer in their resistance to the change of poetic 
sensibility that took place in this century. The role they played of 
half poet, half entertainer, 1s perhaps one of the most degrading roles 
played by poets in the history of Arabic poetry. The poet companion 
had to have a good general knowledge; he had to he versed in old 
Arabic literature, in its poetry and prose, its anecdotes and proverbs; 
and had to be patient, amiable, quick-witted and intelligent. He had 
to offer counsel, or consolation, or humour and wit, according to the 
situation. He was often called upon to extempornze on different 
occasions.*> This increasing urbanity and affectation stole away the 
remnants of strength and virility which had characterized Arabic 
poetry. It blocked all the outlets of the poetical self, and a wall now 
stood between poetry and the human heart. 

The two most famous poets of al-Nudamd’ were ‘Ah al-Laithi 
(1830-1896) and ‘Ah Abii al-Nasr (1800 ?-1880). Al-Laithi, before his 
death, cursed anyone who was to publish his poetry, a sort of oblique 
confession of an inner disrespect for the role 1t was made to serve. 
‘Abdullah al-Nadim, too, before his death, would have burnt his 
poems, had they not been lost. They contained too much unholy 
satire, he said.8¢* 

It was obvious that poetry needed a breath of fresh life. But any 
attempt at rejuvenating poetry by merely borrowing from foreign 
literatures would have been a failure. For it was not only themes and 
attitudes that were in need of change (two elements that can be borrow- 
ed from or influenced by foreign poetry), but the whole framework, 
diction, idiom and sentence structure were in a pathetic state. A 
return to a firm and strong basis, a connection with the best of the same 


* This tradition it seems did not die completely in Egypt, surviving even in recent 
times. The present writer personally knew an Egyptian poet who lived this tradition — 
Muhammad Mustafa Hamam (d. 1964), versifier of the first degree, one of the quickest 
wits in poetry in an era when poetry not only became serious and involved in life, but 
also tragic in many of its aspects. He knew the art of mandidama perfectly, memorized 
thousands of verses, some of them his own, roamed around the Arab world eulogizing 
princes, and filling the courts of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, as well as the literary salons 
of the Arab capitals, with his ready wit and fluent anecdotes. He tried to live by this 
talent, but had to resort to occasional journalism and broadcasting to survive. The whole 
sensibility of the age had changed. 
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language and tradition was the only way for Arabic poetry then to 
escape from the decadent state into which it had fallen by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Poetry had to strip itself of the mannerisms 
and superficiality of the Age of Decadence by forging a link with the 
best examples of Classical poetry which. because of their framework, 
diction, idiom and phrase structure remained models of excellence. 

This task was accomplished in Egypt by Mahmiid Sami al-Bartidi.8? 
He was a descendant of a noble Circassian family belonging to the 
Turco-Egyptian ruling class. Many factors in his earlier life have 
contributed to his poetic achievement. He was educated at the Military 
School where the sons of the ruling class studied for a military career. 
Had he studied at al-Azhar, he would have perhaps graduated as 
other talented Azhar men did at that time, a product of a narrow 
system of education based on a firmly entrenched tradition. The 
Military School, in not giving him any literary education, left him 
free to follow his own inclinations and when, after graduating in 1854, 
he found himself out of work as a result of the reactionary policy of 
‘Abbas and Sa‘id after him, he used his leisure time to satisfy a deep 
thirst for hterature. His main interest in reading seems to have been 
poetry — it 1s well known that he read Diwan al-Hamasa and the 
anthologies of the Classical poets. The direct and simple kind of 
Classical prose seems to have interested him less, for his prose style, 
even towards the end of his life when he wrote his introduction to his 
diwan (published posthumously), kept to the style which used rhymed 
parallelisms and other nineteenth-century mannerisms. But poetry 
he read extensively and avidly, storing hundreds of images and poetic 
expressions. It was easy for him to skip an immediate poetic tradition 
for which he felt neither loyalty nor interest. He was basically a soldier 
belonging to the ruling class who felt little sympathy with the self- 
effacing kind of poetry common at the time. Being emotionally 
detached from the poetical traditions of his age, he was free. 

This situation proved of utmost importance to the development of 
modern Arabic poetry in Egypt. Al-Bariidi’s poetry was a direct, 
simple but powerful expression of a proud nobleman whose only model 
was to be the best in a Classical tradition now brought to life by the 
movement of Revivalism. Al-‘Aqqad links what he calls al-Baridi’s 
poetic “leap” with the feeling of national freedom felt by the Egyp- 
tians during the reign of Isma‘il and which culminated in the ‘Urabi 
revolution.*® But al-Baridi’s poetic personality was formed long 
before these events in which he took an active part as an already 
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prominent figure. In fact, his avoidance of the poetic traditions of 
his day was conscious and based on a clear understanding of the 
poet’s role and importance as he saw them : 


pli! gel Als 9 OX A Ls cyl ur 3 pred | 
Poetry is an adornment to a man unless it is a means to eulogy or satire. 


He was only too aware of the importance of the work he was doing. 
Poetry, be explained im his introduction to his diwan, “is a flash of the 
imagination that sparkles in the thought and is transmitted to the 
heart to overflow on the tongue...”.8® The best poetry is that which 
has harmony of diction, beauty of meaning and a far-reaching ob- 
jective ; it should be clear, easy to understand and free from affectations 
and ambiguity. There is an altruistic end to all poetry in his opinion, 
for it widens the understanding, refines the spirit and encourages 
noble deeds. % 

He followed a fixed pattern modelled on the Classical poetry, to 
which he remained faithful all his life. Neither in form * nor in content 
do we see much basic change in his poetry over the years. But that 
was not really expected of him. It was sufficient that he should have 
perfected (as far as possible) the one pattern he set himself to revive, 
that he should banish from poetry the sham and affected, the hollow 
and decorative, and affirm its positive and elevated role in a developing 
society. His talent was spontaneous and instinctive, and his limited 
formal literary education in his school days and his apparently early 
ignorance of Kuropean languages,®? together with the availability 
at that time of anthologies of the old poetry seem providential in the 
extreme. Most later critics seem to appreciate the importance of al- 
Bartidi’s work in connecting nineteenth-century Arabic poetry with 
the Classical poetry, and recognize his originality and his ability both 
to express his personal experience and to mirror his age. Zaki Najib 
Mahmiid, however, believes that the poetry of al-Baridi was “not 
[a mirror of] his hfe ... but the result of his reading [in the old 
poetry]’.®3 Actually his poetry reflects both his life and his reading. 
He expressed in his poetry that part of his life which he felt could be 
expressed, emphasized and laid bare to the world. The social norms 
of his age played a good part in directing and limiting his capacity 
for further self-expression. He was primarily a public figure, a soldier 
and a man of ambitions. His poetry had to enhance and not hinder 
his progress in life towards these goals. It suited him perfectly to take 
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the old poetry as his model because his career, his spirit, his outlook 
and his whole personality were not alien to it. In fact, the subjects 
of Classical poetry, — chivalry, fakhr, description, war poetry, elegy, 
longing, satire and even eulogy (he wrote a few praising the 
Khedives) were in harmony not only with his own basic attitudes 
towards life, but also with the spirit of his age. People still thought 
and lived by the old standards. Moreover, liberal thought in the nine- 
teenth century and the relative intellectual freedom were not in contra- 
diction to the basic attitude in the old poetry which, despite the 
abundance of eulogy, was often free and always proud in spirit. This 
is why al-Baridi’s sort of traditionalism, based on the better examples 
of Classical poetry, was harmonious and acceptable. Writers who fail 
to appreciate the extent of al-Baridi’s achievement, overlook 
not only the natural hmitations of his situation, but also the importance 
of his poetry as a vital link in the chain of modern poetic development. 

Thus with al-Bartidi the cornerstone of the neo-Classical school of 
modern Arabic poetry was laid. This school is characterized by a 
serenity and strength of style, by strong resonant rhymes, a well- 
chosen diction and a clarity of meaning, a directness of approach 
and above all a great concern with form and music —a form which 
had been already perfected and fixed, of which music was an integral 
part. This school, of which Shauqi was later its greatest exponent, 
was destined to play in modern Arabic poetry not only the role of 
revivalist which it played in its earlier and more robust days, but also 
that of self-appointed watchman which it persisted in playing long 
after its real task had been accomplished. Right from the beginning it 
adopted a superior attitude because of its affiliation to the revived 
Classical poetry which even now continues to be held in the greatest 
respect by modern Arabs. This attitude was to act as a check to any 
experiment which seemed to deviate from the Classical model “‘of 
perfection’, and when overcome in the 1950’s by the forces of creativity, 
the devotees of the school were to utter a cry of protest that still rings 
all over the Arab world. 

Isma‘il Sabri (1854-1923), whose name is often connected with 
al-Baridi, is possibly the first Egyptian poet to show in his poetry 
the effect of a Western education.®5 His best poetry, however, was 
written in the twentieth century by which time he was already over- 
shadowed by the towering figure of Shauqi. Sabri is a good but not a 
great poet, and his poetry is perhaps the first in Egypt to reflect a 
modern mind sensitive to the conflicting currents of Classical revivalism 
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and of modern progressive thought. However, the effect of the Clas- 
sical heritage on him seems to be stronger than that of any Western 
culture. But it is important to note here that Sabri, unlike al-Baridi, 
was no mediaeval poet. His poetry — genteel, musical and often 
misty — reflects the life, tastes, aspirations, refinement and limitations 
of the upper-class urban officials in Egypt at the time. It is refreshingly 
free from the pompous self-assured attitude of al-Bariidi and there is a 
noticeable if not predominant trend towards a contemplative attitude 
which is decidedly modern. Some of his poems show originality and a 
unity of theme and meaning. 

Aside from the usual contemporary themes of eulogy and nationalism, 
Sabri wrote on such themes as God, love and death. The last two 
themes drew the attention of critics because they saw signs of originality 
and authenticity in them.®? A kind of lyricism appears in his poetry 
which Mandir regards as the beginning of modern lyricism in Egypt.*8 
This is at its best in his love poems. His famous poem “Liwa’ al-Husn” 
which has given birth to a great deal of interpretations, can be regarded 
as a unique expression of a refined and unusual] sensibility. Writers 
on him disagree as to the meanings of this original poem, but none of 
them saw in it Sabri’s refined love of beauty as an absolute : 


.. . Pore . . s . 
Seen iS) pW AWW9 a ae oll” cee lus cyl % 
This beauty is like water, quenching the thirst of the soul, healing it. 


The beautiful woman he talks to is idealized in a way unknown 
in modern Arabic until Sa‘id ‘Aq! : 


Pe ee | Cen Or gS Dives om eres Shennan ox sly 


eiS Y Uglag) cst 1% 


You are of the spirit. Do not claim that this beauty comes from the dust. [literally : 
‘“from earth and water’). Remove your garment, reveal to the world the form of 
heavenly spirits, the wings of an angel on a figure of light. 


The whole poem points to a new sensibility and a shift in human and 
poetic attitudes which might have been due to a basically refined 
nature whose consciousness had been heightened by readings in 
French literature. Mandir believes that this poem expresses a true 
experience and that it may have been written about the famous 
Lebanese woman writer Mai Ziyada.!*! But this interpretation fails to 
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appreciate the true dimensions of the poem itself, which 1s an expression 
of a deep, almost metaphysical, longing for beauty and perfection.1°2 

In Sabri’s poetry there is sometimes a subtly illusive metaphysical 
element : 


poe A RS SL ppd clad ye OEP 178 
59 ele ge Onl che®e Ol bh Gp Cre! one 


Do you bear with you the light of moons for nights thick with darkness? Have you 
filled your eyes with splendour and light before the clay of parting assails you ? 


Mis attitude towards death ts interesting, for he seemed to have a 
longing for death, free of fear or anguish : 


oo ol! cna! Ls Aocd (a3) ls cage L 1 


st cad he OI ep jetals: leisy se 


Death, here | am. Take what life has left in me. There is one step only between you 
and me. Take it and you will release me. 


and : 

ae arg Nt. ee, al oe fy Vl J! aay py eS ee ee 
Lie Seeds — a ae $i 7 * . re oa Ss : 

TM chet Cl YI Gye thle Cal pl old 

le ge SN LY dh cl ed ole bed Y 


* ‘4 * * * . * * * * * 


6s peor: Ug, CLS: glass ey wl el eyo 
If life wearies you, return to the earth: you will sleep safe from all disease. The earth 
is a mother more tender than the mother who gave you life for your affliction. Have 


* * * * * 


no fear, death will only remove the suffering you bewail. ... Man’s life is an estrange- 
ment. When he dies he returns safe to the earth. 


These verses betray a wistfulness quite alien to the fundamentalist 
attitude of his younger contemporary, Shaugqi. In fact, one can feel in 
Sabri’s occasional flashes of insight an original spirit suppressed most 
of the time by the weight of traditional life. 

Sabri’s poetic diction is greatly urbanized and is, in comparison, 
quite modern. His imagery is often traditional, but is sometimes 
quite original. For example : 


bos leg ple) eles Pee TS Ale: OS 1 


As if, in the embrace, a beloved had melted into his beloved and vanished. 
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His metaphor of sea, ships and waves, sustained over several lines, 
is another original example : 


cles ease ILS pie creed 1 As cpa - cj 107 
2 ener I Pats See! ee ‘mie as lg Ge skis 
Feley gn Ge sae aaa Sd Sy peed Sas 


You are a sea of beauty where the ships of hope crowd, driven on by expectation, 
lashed by Jonging onto the surging deep, between two oceans, trial and misery. 
One affliction departs, then another comes, and then another. Is there no hope? 


In his more original poems, Sabri led the way, early in modern 
poetry, towards emotional veracity. In some of them which are not 
devoted to one kind or another of externalized experience, one can 
actually become acquainted with the personality of this poet, and 
like him. In poems like “Akhlaq al-Nas’’, one can feel that this well- 
tempered, urbane poet yet harboured the seeds of social rejection 
which, at that early date, were unable to be given full expression. 

Sabri cannot be properly regarded as a nineteenth century poet, for 
his best poetry was written in this century, as has been mentioned. 
However, before turning to talk about the twentieth-century contribu- 
tion, we must mention here the nineteenth-century Egyptian critic 
Wusain al-Marsafi (d. 1889).1°% His two volume work on the sciences 
of the Arabic language and on literary criticism, entitled Al-Wasila al- 
Adabiyya li “l-“Ulam al-‘Arabiyya, was the best work of its kind at 
that time. Al-Marsafi based his critical concepts mostly on those of 
Classical Arab critics, but he illustrated his ideas with quotations 
from al-Bartdi. The book, however, is to be regarded as a continuation 
of the old critical tradition. Al-Marsafi himself was an important 
literary arbiter in his day and did much to enhance literary activity in 
Keypt through his teaching in Dar al-‘Ulim (founded in 1872) and his 
publications in various periodicals. 

But it was the Egyptianized Syro-Lebanese writers and thinkers 
who introduced new ideas on poetry in Egypt. They worked there 
during and after the reign of Isma‘il in an atmosphere of comparative 
freedom, having carried with them into their adopted country the 
fruits of a highly mixed culture, much impregnated with Western 
methods and concepts. Adham regards this group (which included 
Zaidan, Farah Antin, Ya‘qib Sarrif, Mutran and others) as in a 
unique and distinguished class of their own. They it was who started 
the first movement towards a systematized method of poetic criticism. 
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They published their critical articles in their periodicals, and formed a 
school of thought which was loyal to the Arab literary heritage, yet 
interested in what was new and adaptable in foreign fields. In their 
articles they discussed the problems of form, style, truth and sponta- 
neity in literature, as well as the role of the imagination, emotion and 
style,!°® and it was these periodicals which, both in Syria and Egypt,!!° 
helped link up the hterary contributions of the various Arab countries. 


(v) Tunssia 


The ‘eighties of the last century, which saw the beginning of foreign 
rule in Egypt, saw also another act of political aggression in Tunisia, 
when in 188] the French armies occupied that country and established 
French rule there. Muhammad al-Fadil Ibn ‘Ashiir, however, describes 
how as far back as fifty years before this occupation there had been 
an influx of Western ideas and habits into the country. These had 
come with the European settlers, particularly the French. However, 
Tunisian literature in pre-occupation years does not seem to reflect 
any general awakening to the fact of a superior Western civilization. 
but remains “imitative and weak in spirit”.1 Poetry in Tunisia in 
the greater part of the nineteenth century was benighted, like the 
pre-renaissance poetry in the Arab East. It showed the same defects 
of decorativeness, hollowness and superficiality, being concerned with 
taradsul, tashttr, takhmis and other artificial devices. 

The beginning of the literary renaissance in Tunisia seems to have 
been first prompted by local cultural developments. But the isolated 
efforts of the Tunisians, however significant, were not enough to 
achieve a true renaissance, and the Tunisians were finally obliged to 
lean greatly on the literary achievements in the Arab East. 

The last century saw the rule in Tunisia of an enlightened, cultured 
and progressive prime minister, Khairiddin, who was of Circassian 
origin. During an eight-year rule (1869-1877) he founded al-Sadigiyya 
School and reorganized the teaching at al-Zaitiina College Mosque, 
for many centuries the citadel of learning and culture in Tunisia. 
He also established a large library containing many periodicals as well 
as a large number of books currently published in the Arab East and 
in Kurope, and encouraged the publication of books and periodicals 
at the Tunisian Printing Press, founded some fifteen years before. 
Many literary and historical books and periodicals were published at 
this Press. 
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The secularist movement which aimed at introducing modern 
scientific subjects in Arabic into the curriculum to compensate for 
curricular deficiencies in al-Zaittna College Mosque (whose chief 
concern was religious and linguistic studies), was started in 1896 
by a society called “Al-Jam‘iyya al-Khaldiiniyya’. Consequently, 
the Zaittina College Mosque caught to some extent the spint of reform 
and progress. The movement of Muhammad ‘Abduh in Egypt found one 
of its most fertile grounds in Tunisia. A large number of Tunisian 
educated men were bent on religious reform. Muhammad ‘Abduh 
himself visited the country at the turn of the century and apparently 
left a deep impression on the educated elvte. 

This progressive movenient in Tunisia was given further encourage- 
ment by the literary renaissance in the Arab East. Educated Tunisians 
were in constant touch with the Syro-Egyptian literary and cultural 
movement, and were stimulated by periodicals such as Al-Mandr, 
Al-Mugtataf, Al-Hilal and Al-Diya’, as well as by the works of such 
writers as Jurji Zaidan, Rafiq al--Azm, Muhammad Farid Wajdi, 
Rauhi al-Khalidi, Sulaiman al-Bustani, Ahmad Fathi Zaghlil and 
others. Developments in modern prose, as achieved in the Arab East, 
gradually influenced the style of Tunisian writers, and the neo- 
Classical poetry of Hafiz and Shauqi was at the basis of the poetic 
revival in the country. Ibn ‘Ashiir makes an interesting observation 
when he declares that it was the poetry of Hafiz which enjoyed the 
greatest popularity.!2 This might have been due to the close connection 
between Hafiz and Muhammad ‘Abduh. 

Aside from Eastern Arab influences, the introduction of the French 
language and culture steadily increased over the years. The next 
generation in Tunisia, which grew up at the beginning of this century, 
was becoming more Westernized with the establishment of the French 
system of education. From the beginning of this century two streams 
of culture started flowing side by side, the Classical Islamic and the 
French. Gradually but steadily, this was to introduce a schism in the 
culture of the country, from which not only Tunisia but Morocco and 
to an even greater extent Algeria were to suffer greatly. 

Al-Khaldiniyya Society aimed at reform within an Arab-Islamic 
framework. Its members were among the most enthusiastic supporters 
of Muhammad ‘Abduh. But in 1905 the Society of “Qudama’ al- 
Sadiqiyya’ was formed, which aimed at a greater Westernization of 
culture and at introducing basic changes in society and in public 
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institutions, based on Western concepts, but without losing sight of 
the national aims of the country. 

The continuation of an early established progressive movement in 
Tunisia, together with other political, religious and cultural factors, 
was to safeguard, in some measure, the Arab lterary tradition in the 
country. But although a strong link with French culture was established 
early in the century, two factors remain apparent. The first is that 
Tunisia’s most important poets in the first decades of this century 
(who include al-Shabbi) do not seem to have had a significant 
French education. The second is that Arabic poetry in Tunisia during 
those decades, with the exception of that of al-Shabbi, never attained 
any significant heights. With a few exceptions, Arab creative talent 
in Tunisia, Morocco, Algeria and even Libya made little contribution 
to the modern Arabic literary renaissance. 

The poetic revival in Tunisia, as elsewhere in the Middle East, was 
stirred up by the awakening of national feeling. Tunisian poets in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries felt the promptings 
of nationalism and the desire to express their concern for reform and 
progress. In this they were greatly encouraged by the example of the 
poets in the Arab East. However, to start with, they seem to have 
found it a rather difficult goal to achieve, apparently for artistic 
reasons. It was not until al-Shaikh Muhammad al-Nakhli “‘started this 
for them... with a poem exceeding eighty verses which the [Tunisian] 
newspaper, Al-Hédia, published in 1319 [A.H.]/1901 [A.D.]’’.218 
This poem appeared under the title of “Al-Shi‘r al-‘Asri’’ (modern 
poetry), a term which was applied in Tunisia to the avant-garde poetry 
being written in the Arab world. This poetry was concerned with 
social reform and political emancipation, sang the praises of past 
Arab glory and urged freedom and progress. 

Other poets in Tunisia seem to have followed on this attempt,!4 
and as social and national consciousness developed, poetry linked 
itself firmly with the movement of liberation and reform, a movement 
which, in turn, was linked to Islam. 

In writing on these subjects Tunisian poets emulated contempo- 
raneous poems written by Arab poets in the Middle East, which were 
mostly of a traditional nature. They experienced, therefore, a blockage 
in their creativity, particularly because Tunisian poetry had not 
undergone any significant revival in the nineteenth century and modern 
schooling was mostly in French.'5 Arabic literature and language, 
on the other hand, were mostly the concern of Islamic institutions. 
This resulted in a kind of impasse. 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENTS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PART I 
SECTION 1. CONFIRMATION OF NEO-CLASSICISM 


(i) Ahmad Shaugi (1869-1932) 


The emergence of Shauqi on the literary scene was the greatest poetic 
event of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. “The poet 
of his generation’’,! who stood ‘‘far above the rest’’,? Shauqi’s achieve- 
ment was great and vital. He was the continuation and culmination 
of the neo-Classical school started in Egypt by al-Bartidi. With him 
the Classical method in poetry established itself as a revived and 
modernized pattern to be held again with the greatest esteem by the 
majority of Arabs. Not only was he able to regain for Arabic poetry 
its original vigour and mastery of expression, an expression that was 
flowing and shimmering with hfe, but he established the Classical 
pattern so firmly that any attempt at a radical mnovation in form 
and style was later to meet with great difficulties. 

Shauqi started off his career as a court poet, having grown up 
in the rich aristocratic environment of the royal palace. Then at 
the law school where he studied, he became closely acquainted with 
his teacher in Arabic, al-Shaikh Muhammad al-Basytini, himself a poet, 
who discovered Shaugi’s poetic talent and guided him in the way of 
the poets of eulogy. The first years of his career Shauqi spent at the 
court of the Khedive ‘Abbas, who later sent him to France to study 
law. Although he left his own mark on it, this continuation by Shauqi 
of the old tradition of eulogistic court poetry with its pomposity 
and insistence on set themes and external description rather than on 
the poet’s own experience, did ensure the continuance of the traditional 
pattern of eulogy. The time gained for poetry through his exceptional 
talent was partly lost later on in efforts to rid it of a traditional stamp 
unsuited to modern sensibility. Shauqi’s involvement had provided 
not only new examples of poems of eulogy with contemporary names 
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and references, but probably had made it easier and more natural for 
compilers of anthologies of Classical poetry to include any number of 
poems of eulogy. The persistence of this type of poetry was to lie 
heavily on modern Arabic poetry, and although eulogy was to undergo 
a change of direction towards praise of the nation or national leaders, 
the grandiose features of its style, its pomposity and resonance, its 
dependence on catchwords and phrases, and its divorce from experience, 
were to persist. 

However, Shauqi’s lasting popularity stems rather from the poems 
written in the two later phases of his career. These were the phase of 
his exile in Spain, where he wrote some of his best poems of nostalgia 
for his country ;* and the last phase after his return to Egypt until his 
death. Liberated from court affiliation, Shauqi echoed in his poetry 
all the great events that took place in the Arab world, and, in the last 
, few years of his life, he also attempted dramatic poetry. As the 
‘twenties advanced, his poetry had gained such a prestige in the Arab 
world that he was honoured in 1927 by being named the Prince of 
Poets at a big official celebration in Cairo in which delegations from 
the Arab countries also participated. 

With Shauqi the revival of Arabic poetry was firmly established 
and a durable link was made with its Classical roots. The work begun 
by al-Baridi and others, both in Egypt and the Arab world, of freeing 
Arabic poetry from the mannerisms and superficiality of the poetry of 
the Age of Decadence and connecting it with its Classical roots was 
completed by Shauqi one generation later. Building on the foundation 
laid by them, he gave back to Arabic poetry that missing glow which 
was a great feature of the Classical poetry. As Isma‘il Mazhar, then 
a young contemporary critic with intuition and a modern sensibility, 
rightly said of Shauqi, only rarely does a poet like him emerge : 


to take in his hands the remnants of Arabic poetry and give it new life;.... Shauq!’s 
glory is therefore due to two inseparable elements: an undeniable genius, and a 
piece of good fortune that had for centuries awaited Egypt and its great poet.4 


One of the main causes of controversy, not only around Shauqi’s 
poetry, but around the Classical poetry as a whole, has lain in the 
attempt of Western educated critics to apply Western standards of 
criticism to this poetry, and, automatically comparing it with Western 
literature, prove its failure. But one cannot judge poetry in this way. 
Poetry is the expression in art of a people’s emotional and spiritual 
experience, and its chief merit lies in its ability to convey this. The 
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drive to change its methods and attitudes 1s not fulfilled by a direct 
application of imported standards, but in an inner change of sensibility. 
During the early part of Shauqi’s career the poetic sensibility had not 
yet changed much, but when it later began to show signs of change, 
it was too late for him to grasp fully the new spirit. * 

Shauai, especially in the ‘twenties, suffered from numerous attacks 
by Western educated critics of the younger generation, the most inpor- 
tant of whom were Taha Husain and al-‘Aqqad. The latter was his 
most bitter critic who tried to deny him any merit. Al-‘Aqqad’s 
strongest points against Shauqi were that Shauqi was a traditionalist 
who wrote poems of occasion and mu‘arada, and praised the Khedives 
in the traditional manner of the old poets.’ His description of things, 
he insisted, was superficial and devoid of wsthetic value: he did not 
feel their true essence and their relation with life, but resorted to 
similes that described their outer appearance, not their effect on the 
feelings.® Taha Husain accused Shauqi of not having evolved much over 
the years, of timidity in the face of criticism and in introducing 
change in poetry, of a deficient culture and of resorting to poems of 
mu‘arada.® But despite such criticism, Shauqi’s fame in Egypt and 
the Arab world was increasing all the time, being built on a real 
appreciation of his poetry. The considerable homage paid to him 
all over the Arab world during his life-time continued also after 
his death.'' Even now, Shauqi is sung, quoted, read and memorized 
all over the Arab world, and despite his shortcomings has taken his 
place among the more important bards of the Arab poetic heritage. 

Such a place which a people instinctively give to a poet cannot be 
simply the result of the man’s fame and prestige, and any student of 


* Several writers criticised Shauqi’s failure to introduce more changes in poetry. 
Among these 8S. Daif contrasted this with his awareness of the need for change, as revealed 
in his introduction to his diwan published in 1898, but Daif ignores the obstacles standing 
between a poet's awareness and his capacity to carry out such changes so early on in the 
development of the poetic art. Mandutr also blames Shauqi in no uncertain terms 
saying, “Despite his stay in France at the end of the nineteenth century when France 
was seething with literary battles and schools such as Romanticism, Symbolism, Realism 
and the Parnassian school, he was unable to react to these concepts and come out with 
a new poetic philosophy in which he combined these [Western concepts] and his vast 
Arabic culture, The result would have been a universal poetry combining a new content 
and a wonderful structure”’.6 This sounds strange coming from asober critic like Mandir, 
who should have realized that neither Shauqi nor the tools of Arabic poetry at the time 
were ready for an assimilation of the sophisticated concepts of French poetry at the 
end of the nineteenth century. A. G. Karam makes a similar comment.’ 
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the poetic history of the period must stop and examine his ascendency 
and his permanent popularity. The secret of his continuing fame lies, 
probably, in the following points. Shauqi was, first of all, a great 
craftsman, a quality recognized even by al-‘Aqqad.!* He resembles the 
best of the Classical poets in his superb manipulation of the emotional 
waves that pervade the Classical poem of quality. The Classical poem 
of two hemistichs and the monorhyme often lacks an organic unity 
and can easily result in a depressing monotony if it 1s not saved by 
this emotional fluctuation that concentrates a great intensity of feeling 
or meaning in verses not too far apart. Before the poem can have time 
to fall into a monotony of rhythm, a good poet will instinctively supply 
a verse pregnant with meaning (usually a wise reflection or an enthu- 
siastic, often dramatic conclusion), or intensely charged with emotion. 
Whereas the modern poem, with its freer form, can charge its verses 
with a subtle and slowly growing tension, leading to a final climax, 
the good Classical poem has occasional emotional jets or waves of 
emotion that flow in fluctuating strength throughout the poem. 
This last is a natural phenomenon of the Classical form, where the 
verse is usually a complete unit in itself and the poem is not an organic 
unity, developing gradually to a final climax.!8 

The criticism levelled at the Classical form by contemporary critics 
that it is monotonous, founders when one remembers that art has its 
own devices to get out of awkward situations. When a gifted poet 
composes, he will know how to avoid pitfalls of form, rigidity of metre 
or monotony of rhythm. Classical poetry, in its good examples, ts not 
monotonous, nor is Shauqi’s poetry. His poetry, in fact, is often exciting, 
even from the point of view of rhythm. Its music !4 is rich and flowing, 
often reaching the point of grandeur, and is very reminiscent of the 
music in the best Classical poetry, which 1s carried along on an emotional 
stream and strongly interwoven with the meaning of the verses. It is 
never a music of rhyme and rhythm only, as is the case with inferior 
poetry. 

The second reason for Shauqi’s continuing popularity is that he touches 
the spirit of the Arabs. He is not merely a good emulator of the Classical 
poets, but 1s often very much akin to their spirit in his rhythm and 
vigour. His poetry shows a combination of what is still alive, potentially 
or actively, of the old Arab spirit, and of the intellectual curiosity 
and spiritual search of the Arabs of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. [t has both Islamic fervour and the emotionalism 
and kind of wisdom typical of the Arab people. 
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The two traits in his poetry which are most representative of the 
traditional spirit of the Arabs are grandeur and nostalgia.15 Shauqi 
was not a poet of moods and depressions, not of inner strife, but a poet 
of steadfastness and acceptance. This is an Arab Islamic state of mind 
at its healthiest. He had not only a firm grip on life but a rather broad 
and grandiose outlook. The predominant feature of his poetry is the 
staunch stand it takes against all attacks on the integrity of his world 
and what it represented. His world was broad and wide, and he went 
wholeheartedly for the big event, the public occasion, the national 
happening, the pan-Arabic, the all-Islamic, the Oriental scene. He was 
part of a public front and lived his life in an environment of prominent 
men and public exhibitionism.'* As a poet of celebration he was ready 
to change catastrophe itself into an occasion for praise and comme- 
moration.!? 

Shaugi, ike most city men of his age who lived in the public eye, 
had a whole part of his life completely closed to certain currents of 
emotional experience.!8 He lived a gregarious life well tuned to current 
social norms, ever conscious of his social surroundings. Taking his 
ghazal, for example, we see that most of it is not really expressive of 
an inner experience.!® Women never seemed to play much part in his 
hfe and were never a central theme of his poetry. This was perfectly 
in tune with the attitude of his time. The Arabs were just emerging 
from the age of the harem when woman had not yet gained a social 
status which would make her the subject of Romantic poetry. Men of 
letters respected status, and lhterature was more exhibitionistic than 
expressive of man’s inner life. But lying behind this facade of social 
stability and public compromise, there was in Shauqi a more fleeting 
spirit, a Romantic longing for woman and love which is inherent in 
the spirit of the Arabs and is echoed throughout their Classical poetry. 
And it was in his dramatic poetry that Shauqi found the freedom to 
express an inner tenderness full of the Romantic nostalgia of a people 
whose culture and spirit he had absorbed and reflected. Some of his 
best love poems were written in his plays: Majnin Lada and Masra’ 
Kalyabutra,2° where through the lips of his heroes, he was able to pour 
forth verses of intense emotions and longing for the feminine image. 

But the longing in Shauqi’s poetry is not solely for woman and love. 
There is in his poetry a deep nostalgia for everything past and remote, 
for everything loved and unachieved : for the ancient civilization of 
ligypt, the greatness of the Turks, the power of the Caliphate, the 
ambitions of the Arabs, the liberal spirit of Islam, the glories of the 
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Orient, and on a personal level, for youth and for life and its joys. 
This nostalgia is a key theme in his poetry and that which makes 1t 
most akin to one of the most permanent features of the Arab spirit 
over the centuries. “Abbiid compares him with Hafiz in this respect 
and proves his superiority. 

Shauqi, however, wrote a great deal of poetry of occasion. Much 
of it can be easily classed as versification. He himself omitted a good 
part of it from his diwa@ns.22 But the bulk of the Shaugqiyydt 1s one of 
the most important hinges upon which Arabic poetry turned in the 
first quarter of the century. By the beginning of the *twenties, Shauqi 
had brought the poetry of the neo-Classical school to its final point of 
development which set in motion the countermove in Egypt. 


(uu) Hafiz [brahim (1871-1932) 


Shauqi’s famous contemporary, Hafiz Ibrahim, shared with him his 
pan-Arabic fame. Although he knew some French, he remained directly 
related to the Classical tradition, but without losing his own personal 
approach and poetic personality. However, his critics have taken 
little notice of his particular artistic attributes, concentrating instead 
on the poet’s thematic innovations.23 His themes were mostly tied 
up with general events and public occasions, and showed a deep con- 
cern with the problems of poverty in his own country. In fact, Hafiz 
was a firm believer in the social and national duty of the poet.24 His 
concept of commitment was not in the modern sense, but he felt it 
his duty to participate in all public and social activities, as well as to 
write on all big events in the world.?5 His friendship with the leaders 
of reform in Egypt (Muhammad ‘Abduh, Mustafa Kamil, Sa‘d Zaghlil 
and Qasim Amin) was even more conducive to such an involvement, 
which had become a fashion. However, it was with his popular ap- 
proach and his social poetry that Hafiz gained greater fame than the 
aristocratic Shauqi. But although his social poetry seems to have 
been the reason for his fame, it remains quite naive and superficial. 
This is why Antiin Karam, probably studying the more famous poems, 
concluded that Hafiz produced only a kind of “lyrical, demagogical, 
superficial, oratorical verse whose strength stemmed from popular 
emotion’’.2¢ He does not rate his poetry as having more than historical 
value. This is a hasty judgment, for Hafiz had certain poetic attributes 
of his own, which can still be of benefit to the student of the poetic 
technique. 
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There is a fluency of style, a simplicity and directness of approach 
and a flow of emotion, which make his poetry immediately appealing 
to both reader and listener. He did not have Shauqi’s surge of emotion 
nor his grand style, but he had that simple and natural manner most 
suited to a poet of the people.2? His greatest attribute, however, was 
his wonderful ability, when deeply moved, to use very vivid language, 
the strength of which lies in his use of verbs. His poem on a storm 
which he witnessed at sea is particularly representative : 


Denar Aaenanee lages AL Us —— yas er wile a 
GA tl] 5 gti LS cyl ra eayb ha) 603 ye ym na uy 
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The tempest descends, the sea attacks, and [ invoke God's help against them. 
Wave upon wave rolls, angrily, like the surging griefs of a restless soul. It foams, 
then roars, then rages, then boils like water in a cauldron, then towers over the 
ship like mountains. Yet the ship is steadfast and strong. It hurls its bows for- 
ward, indifferent whether water or rocks surround it. The sea harries its sides, 
pulling at them. One side rises, the other sinks down. Now the sea crashes down 
like a cataract, now encircles it like a wall. The vessel bridles like a stallion urged 
on to war by a bold, seasoned warrior. Our souls are confounded, fearful, ready to 
break in pieces. In the troughs of the waves, in the foaming surf, our shrouds and 
graves appear. 


Hafiz did not always achieve this force of expression because of his 
involvement with public events and platform poetry, which diverted 
his artistic emphasis. But his authentic talent shows itself also in 
another characteristic trait, irony, in which he excels and which is 
otherwise rare in modern Arabic poetry. It sometimes produces a 
comical picture, like this verse on society : 


Ce eee oe probed! 918 cols Les fs ering = 
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A nation that flees from good deeds like a healthy man from a leper [literally : 
“a man with scabies’ |. 
and on newspapers : 
wo SY! PE Get Spraly ol es en Lire 9 3° 
Some newspapers buzz like flies, others assail their countrymen. 


To compare him with al-Ma‘arri in the following verses, however, is not 
really convincing,*! because the kind of irony he employs tends to 
lighten the tragic element : 


oa I ce pele kad ee Y | Papen GAG oe o2 
Slog! Lio (goss a! a Soe ewe ecoeer 


Eve did not give us life so that we should suffer. If only she had been barren! She 
handed us over to the disasters of time and did not advise it to keep faith with us. 


However, he can be very bitter in his irony, as in the following verses 
addressed to the British in Egypt : 


lslogly Lea mere he | 8 Pic Ogos i)| Les | 33 
IASI lg: 9a 9 pSdme Iyecls bake Aisle he toes 
Io LsST bo dmyad LSI SUS on Sob ols aS} 96 Isls 


VS a Lhe Is| Grd! 5S 63 ged ks pees N 
Oh you who rule over us, have you forgotten our loyalty and love? Reduce your 
army and sleep in peace. Carry on with your hunting and wander [freely] through 


the country. And if there is no pigeon to be found in those hills, then why not hunt 
men? ... Do not believe that we are disloyal sons; rather guide us when we err. 


His description of his new suit contains a subtle bitterness and has 
a refined kind of irony : 


QI LNI he re | a3 LI peed) or Ay ei clu J 34 
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clap <<} jak Ogiinnr Vy gl ote giay (5298 O! 
Pe ~ Syd AS gJ yak ogame) On Pras e yl dan’ 
I have a suit, blessings on it! In it I parade as if I were Kisa’1.! ... As it enfolds 
my body I feel myself robed in loftiness and splendour. [ am grand in the eyes of 
men, placed in the ranks of mayors and princes. ... Oh my suit, best of suits, source 
of my adornment and vanity !... Newness of garment pleases my people, they love 


only fair appearances. To them the worth of a man is in splendid dress and a pair 
of shoes. 


There was, no doubt, a wistful feeling of loss m Hafiz’s poetry which 
may have stemmed from his comparative poverty and lack of achieve- 
ment in other spheres.35 A deep yearning for death can be detected 
in much of his later poetry.3¢ The following verse is an example of the 
great heights to which Hafiz could arrive : 


een pti by jer! Los ate he pod es) 2 


The sun of my life has begun to set, the source has approached. Oh my soul, be happy ! 


His paradoxical use of “ \g:ll” for death here is excellent. 

Hafiz was the victim of both his age and his lack of a good modern 
education.?* His authentic poetic gift was submerged under the weight 
of his public involvements which he believed were the natural duty of 
poets, and his best poetic attributes were not given enough scope to 
flower and develop. 


Secrion 2. [INFILTRATION OF ROMANTICISM 


Khalil Mutran (1872-1949) 


Khalil Mutran played a different role. He was an Egyptianized Syrian 
and the only prominent poet among the many illustrious men of 
letters who flocked from Syria and Lebanon at the end of the nine- 
teenth century and made Egypt their new home, helping greatly to 
establish its literary renaissance. 

Mutran 3° was born in Baalbek and studied at Zahla, then at the 
Patriarchal College in Beirut where he had the extremely good fortune 
of being the student of both Khalil and Ibrahim al-Yaziji. The influence 


=—j= 


1 A prominent Abassid grammarian. The poet plays on Kisa@’i (the name of the 
grammarian) and kisa’ (“suit”). 
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of these two masters, especially of the latter, is seen in Mutran’s 
immense care for language. Moreover, Mutran studied French, and 
his knowledge of Western literature seems to have had a very early 
start. Right from his first serious attempt at poetry, he showed the 
mixed influence of a strong Classical and Western culture. This was 
his poem “1806-1870” on the battle of Jena, which is said to have 
been written in 1888, when the poet was only sixteen years old.4° 
If this is true, then Mutran’s poetic development was precocious, for 
the poem is quite powerful in places, and rarely shows any signs of the 
amateurish weakness of beginners. Describing a marching army he says: 


slg (953 Ope lolgs Ioeeog Sola! Sluis wes SLL Cig Al 
ee) o Lad | EN nt Panne 2 \9 Cyn& plas ab) (Sox: 


They marched like mountains, they flowed like a river [literally : ‘‘ Mountains marched 
with them and the river flowed]. And on they went, like plains walking over plains. 
They went willingly, yet they were urged on like camels: and it was death that 
urged them on. 


The whole poem shows Mutran’s independent poetic personality in 
opening his poetic career with an objective poem describing a battle 
in a distant land. 

The Syro-Lebanese poets were among the first in the Arab world 
to write poems of protest and enticement to revolt, which exposed 
them to Ottoman suppression and endangered their lives. Mutran, 
who had to flee his own country because of a nationalistic poem he 
wrote, spent the rest of his life mainly in Egypt, and it seems that as 
a stranger he had to be circumspect and unpretentious. Mutran was a 
naturally prudent and even-tempered man. His extreme reticence to 
talk about his personal life 42 betrays a basic reserve in him which is of 
great importance to the critic of poetry. It explains his tendency 
to write poetry which was technically objective and yet charged with 
a social message. The story of a tragic love affair early in life has 
not been confirmed by documented evidence.4? However, Mutran 
never married. 

Is the story of Mutran the story of the beginning of change in modern 
Arabic poetry ? And was he an important link between the neo-Classical 
school and the more modern poetry written in the *twenties and 
thirties ? Certainly, Mutran is held by many to occupy a prominent 
place in modern Arabic poetry and to be a pioneer in introducing 
innovations. It is claimed he was the first poet of his generation to 
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show modern trends, to free himself from the rigidity of the old poetic 
conventions, to have been the predecessor of such poets as al-‘Aqqad, 
Shukri, al-Mazini, Abt Shadi, Naji and Khalil Shaibtib,44 and to have 
been the first poet to introduce the narrative trend into modern Arabic 
poetry.4> Isma‘il Adham, a Western-educated critic of Turkish origin, 
wrote a series of articles on him insisting that he was a pioneer working 
on virgin soil and on a new level of creativity in the middle of a slum- 
bering world in which he was a far greater poet than the rest of his 
contemporaries, in fact even “far greater than the era he lived in’’,4 
and that he was the founder of the Romantic trend in modern Arabic 
poetry. 

Long before this, a great pan-Arab celebration in honour of Mutran 
was held in Cairo in 1913 by Khedive Hilmi II, in which numerous 
poems and speeches were delivered in his honour. Then, in 1947, 
the Arab world again recognized Mutran’s merit as a poet in a series 
of celebrations in Cairo and Alexandria, and it was at one of these 
celebrations that Taha Husain, in one of his typically impulsive moods, 
declared Mutran to be the master of all the poets in the Arab world, 
without exception. 4? 

There are numerous examples of such universal acclaim. Even sober 
critics like Mandir acclaimed his leadership in modern poetry.48 Yet 
despite so much recognition we are confronted by a few strong denials. 
A recent writer insists in very strong terms that Mutran did not lead 
the movement of innovation nor create a new current in Arabic 
poetry.49 ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri strongly rejected the assumption 
that he had been influenced by Mutran’s poetic methods.* Al-‘Aqaad, 
while admitting that Mutran was an innovator in poetry, denied him 
any credit for it, for, in his view, the [Catholic] Mutran “had been 
brought up in the European literary tradition and the Arab heritage 
did not impose on him any real loyalty towards either Arabic or Islamic 
hterature”’. Mutran, he insists, did not influence any of the poets who 
came after him either in expression or in the spirit of his poetry. 
“For these [poets] became acquainted with old Arabic literature 
from its Classical sources, and with European literature from its 
original sources, especially English’’,»} and therefore had no need of him. 

Al-‘Aqqad assumes a great deal here, for there 1s nothing to preclude 
a poet from playing the role of intermediary. A gifted poet, himself 
assimilating, transforming and reproducing in his own language a 
trend existing in a different literature, can do more to help establish 
that trend in his own language than all the minor poets combined who 
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copy directly from a foreign source. This is so because the task that 
confronts a poetry in need of change is one of assimilation and not of 
direct imitation, and this is a task which is given only to the few really 
talented in any language. What remains to be seen 1s whether Mutran 
was in fact capable of playing this important role. 

Mutran issued his first d?wdn in 1908, accompanied by an introduc- 
tion. In it he insisted on spontaneity, but also on the conscious at- 
tempt at using words and phrases in unfamiliar similes and unusual 
ways while keeping to the rules of the language.*? His poetry, he said. 


has not enslaved its writer... The right meaning in it is expressed in the right words, 
and its writer has not looked for the beauty of the verse in isolation, while neglecting 
... the following verses, but has sought the beauty of the verse both on its own and 
in its place [in the poem]. His concern has also been with the whole poem in its 
form and order, in the harmony of its meanings, the originality of its images and 
the newness of its themes, [while seeing that] all this agrees with the truth .. .58 


Despite its rhymed endings, this introduction has an air of authority 
derived from experience. Mutran’s rebellion here is against the artifice. 
rigidity of expression and diction, the lack of unity in the Classical 
poem, the repetitiveness of the Classical theme, and against all! that is 
sham in poetry. But there is no real protest against form as such in 
Arabic poetry. In an earlier statement which he published in 1900 
he had said : 


The poetic ways of the [ancient] Arabs need not be our own ... our poetry should 
represent our own imagination and feelings and not theirs ... even though it is 
poured into the moulds and diction they used.54 


In fact, Mutran is one of the most elusive modern poets to study, for 
he combines several contradictory elements in his poetry, the most 
important of which are the two opposite poles of innovation and 
conventionalism. 

One of Mutran’s greatest contributions to modern Arabic poetry was 
the establishment of narrative poetry as a genre. His first dawan 
already contained some of his most famous narrative poems.*> The 
first timid attempts at narrative poetry had been made already in 
the nineteenth century by the poet Khalil Khiri,5* but they left no 
real mark on Arabic poetry. Al-Maqdisi rightly declares that “narrative 
poetry did not become a genre in [Arabic] poetry except after our 
contact with the West’’.5? Mutran’s innovations must always be seen 
as a conscious attempt made with a full awareness of the necessity 
of introducing changes that conformed to the spirit of the age.58 
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The narrative poets who followed Mutran were undoubtedly influenced 
by him. Most of these were Lebanese, but some were Syrian and Iraqi, 
and a few were Egyptian.5® Among the most important were the 
Lebanese Shibli al-Mallat, Bishara al-Khiri and Bilus Salama, and 
probably the Egyptian poets ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri and Ahmad 
Zaki Abii Shadi. 

Mutran wrote much descriptive poetry. Hven in his first diwan the 
nuniber of descriptive poems far outnumbers any other kind of poetry. 
His love of nature is apparent throughout his whole work, a feature 
which is again the product of a mixed culture, enhanced by a Lebanese 
background, which lingered on in his memory, as, indeed, it tends to 
do in the poetry of the numerous Syro-Lebanese emigrant poets. 
Mutran’s constant descriptions of nature must have influenced other 
Egyptian poets of the following generation who turned to the theme 
of nature, poets like Shukri, Abii Shadi, Naji, “Ah Mahmitid Taha 
and the Syrian Khalil Shatbab. Yet these poets, who were truer 
Romantics than Mutran, must also have been greatly influenced by 
their readings in Mahjar poetry, i.e. the poetry written by Arab 
immigrant poets in the Americas, as well as in Western poetry. 

But did Mutran’s involvement in nature mean that he was a sub- 
jective Romantic? I. Adham claims that Mutran was the originator 
of the Romantic trend in Arabic poetry. He was a Romantic, he says, 
in his deviation from the conventional theme and his introduction of 
narrative and “pictorial” poetry.*° Adham uses the term “Romantic” 
here to denote any attitude deviating markedly from the conventional 
poetic situation. He is speaking here of the boldness and originality 
in Mutran’s use of themes. As for Mutran’s involvement with a subjec- 
tive Romantic expression of the kind employed in Western Romantic 
poetry, there are signs of this in his personal poems which often recall 
some remote and sad personal experience.*! But this tendency is 
immediately and decisively offset by two factors. First, by that great 
balance which his poetry enjoys between form and content as well as 
between emotion and thought, a distinctly Classical attribute.® 
The supremacy of imagination over thought and emotion in his poetry 
is not really significant because the personal note is often lost in the 
descriptive phrases that crowd the poem. Generally, in such poems, 
he appears to be totally preoccupied with the outer features of the 
observable, and the sustained fullness of self-projection common to 
good Romantic poetry 1s absent : 
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Lo, the sun begins to unveil the light proclaimed by the omens. Every living thing 
has welcomed her coming with alleluias and songs of praise. She is the virgin of 
existence, none can gaze their fill at her but the witnesses of the early morning. 
Have you seen the morning remove the curtain of the night from around her bed ? 
The veil of the dark has fallen, all its scattered pearls have vanished with it. The sun 
has greeted the universe at her coming, imparted life to every young twig. In every 
fertile place where she has shone fresh young plants have sprung up from the 
earth. Her gaze has revealed tender voung flowers and the purest fruits and lovely 
fragrance and tall palms with green wreaths, glorying in the corals round their 
necks. 


On the rare occasions when Mutran finds self-expression, It is as a 
mildly contemplative poet in whom nature evokes a strain of emotions 
or reminiscences. But he is never a true part of nature, and never 
achieves the mystical fusion so deeply experienced by Gibran. His 
poetry is marked in general by a controlled emotionalism often gener- 
ated by his imagination.®? 

The second factor, not irrelevant to the first, is Mutran’s great 
objectivity in both his narrative and his descriptive poetry. Many 
writers have spoken of Mutran’s objectivity, but their interpretation 
of the term is often confused. The first few decades of this century 
saw a rebellion against the suppression of the subjective element in 
poetry and the insistence of poets like Shauqi and other neo-Classicists 
on the need to externalize poetic experience. Their kind of objectivity 
was also shared by Mutran in a large part of his poetry. However, 
what some critics mean by the objective trend here is Mutran’s use of 
narrative poetry. 

An important point concerning Mutran’s craftsmanship must be 
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discussed at this point. According to his own description of his poetical 
method, he was in the habit of revising his work with great deliberation 
and. by a process of omission and careful scrutiny, succeeded in polish- 
ing his work to his utmost ability.“* Karam compares him with the 
Parnassians,®* while Mandir builds his short study on this trait. 
comparing him to Zuhair ibn Abi Sulma in his “haulyyat’, and 
adding that this habit of revision cannot be concluded without the 
interference of the will and the mind. To him Mutran is an authentic 
Romantic who. by employing great self-control. tried to camouflage 
his personal experience, diverting his Romanticism on to the object 
which aroused the poetic impulse. Such Romanticism Mandir calls 
‘objective Romanticism’. and describes it as “‘a spiritual Romanticism, 
rarely found in its Western counterpart, but ... typically Oriental’. 
However. Mandiir’s view is unacceptable. Firstly, there are many 
spiritual elements in Western Romanticism, and secondly, his idea of 
an objective Romanticism is a contradiction in terms, if one remembers 
that Romanticism is a rebellion against objectivity. But the Romantic 
trend he senses in Mutran’s poetry stems from Mutran’s choice of 
subject matter for his narratives, from those tales of suffering, poverty, 
treachery, death. heroism, devotion and noble deeds which fill the 
diverse stories he wrote. During the first few decades of this century 
the tendency had become established to look on the world as a place 
of horror and wonder where great events take place and where people 
suffer, fight, and die. Poets like Shauqi and Hafiz participated, each 
according to his own psychological make-up, in great world events. 
What Mutran did was to cross the limits of the factual and recount 
imaginative tales in narrative form. Thus he was able to achieve two 
things at the same time: to speak of imaginative happenings, in the 
form of a story and not, as his other neo-Classical contemporaries did. 
as a sensational news item. This is not to say that the poem Hafiz 
wrote on the Messina earthquake, for example. was in any way inferior, 
but Mutran’s attempt was unique among his contemporaries in Egypt. 
and he was able to pave the way for a smooth change from the imagi- 
native objective type of poetry to a subjective verse greatly dependant 
on the imaginative element. 

It is common knowledge * that Mutran resorted to narrative poetry 
to express his own ideas on society, freedom and tyranny, or to relate 
in them his own tragic love story.6® Poems like ““Maqtal Buzurjmihr” 
and ‘‘Nairfin” are full of social and political messages of the most 
rebellious nature :7 
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Khosrow, when tyrant over his people, performed no more than they merited... . 
When the many lower their wings [in humility] monarchs are raised and bold men 
become masters. When part of the wave sinks down you see the rest rear up and 
dominate. 


and this in “‘Nairiin”’: 


Why should we blame the enemy that ravages us? The most contemptible nation is 


the one that dies in patience. 


Karam is right when he says that Mutran seems to have lived the 
experience portrayed in his poems.”# But talking obliquely on a subject 
can only achieve real artistic effect when it is touched by a certain 
fervour and arrives at real poetic heights. Except in verses which carry 
direct social and political implications, Mutran’s narratives lack a 
direct emotional appeal and the subtle build-up which invariablv 
accompanies good narrative or dramatic poetry in any language. 
He rarely succeeds in enriching the reader with a sustatned aesthetic 
experience but does succeed quite often in supplying him with a noble 
vision of hfe and with a final revelation 74 capable of transforming his 
mood and adding something to his general experience of life. 

Mutran’s experimental poetry proved that Arabic poetry was capable 
of entering upon virgin fields without losing its recognized attributes. 
In making this breakthrough, Mutran was a revolutionary and a 
modern, but a modern caught prematurely in the grip of an epoch 
when Classicism, even from an artistic point of view, was supreme. 
This, and probably a naturally reticent nature and a readiness for 
compromise explain the limits he had to put on the experimental side 
of his poetry, as well as his dabbling in poetry of occasion. 

From Mutran’s own writings one feels the extreme, even agonizing 
effort this compromise imposed on him. “Right from the beginning’, 
he wrote, “I wanted to innovate in poetry, but met with opposition 
and oppression which I shall not discuss here, nor will I relate here the 
motives that lay behind such oppression’’. To him, innovation in both 
prose and poetry was necessary for the language to maintain its vitality. 
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The circumstances of his early life must have left a fear in his heart and 
a wish for a peaceful co-existence, for he mentions them in this context 
as inhibiting his adventures in poetic innovation. “I did not want to 
surprise people with everything that came to my mind’’.”) In fact, 
one can feel in Mutran not only the wish to compromise with a more 
conventional atmosphere in Egypt, but also the wish to outdo the neo- 
Classical poets who prided themselves on their grasp of the language. 
In an introduction to his long poem “‘Nairiin”, he declared that he 
wrote it in order to explore the extent of a poet’s ability to write a 
long, monorhymed poem on one unified subject. This accomplished, 
he says “I could then show my Arab brethren the necessity to follow 
the methods used by Western nations in their poetry . ..”.76 The 
innovations he introduced were innovations in the art of description 
and in the poetic image, as well as in the narrative. “In this way’, he 
says, “I prepared the way for the new poetry in [literary] circles which 
were then quite restricted and which subsequently started to widen 
[their horizons] even more than I anticipated.’’??7 He then goes on to 
say that now, even in his old age, he still wants poets to innovate, 
and that he is not distressed when some innovators do not hold to 
what linguists call correct, for he is quite convinced that the Arabic 
language will eventually become adequate for all sorts of expressions. 
This shows a deep understanding of the secret of the development of 
art. His greatest wish had always been to convince the entrenched 
traditionalists that the Arabic language was capable of adaption to 
the changing times. 78 

Mutran himself enjoyed a superbly wide vocabulary. His diction and 
phraseology are quite selective, although he could be pedantic at 
times, (see the many absurd rhymes in his long poem “Nairtn’’). 
Often there is a tendency to use less familiar words, without however 
causing much shock to the reader.?* One can feel the mastery of 
expression, which, though full of Classical strength and precision, 
is yet neither well-worn nor easily predictable. Mutran’s habit of 
working at his poems and revising them over and over again gave them 
added strength, but less flow and spontaneity. It is unfortunate that 
Egyptian poets of the following generation did not benefit from his 
precision, strength and terseness of phraseology, for not only in the 
work of ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri is a weakness of sentence formation 
noticeable but it can also be detected in the poetry of Mutran’s most 
loyal admirer, Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi. Nor did other poets of Abt 
Shadi’s generation such as Naji, for example, learn from the economy 
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and balance of Mutran’s style, for their poetry suffered from dilution 
and looseness of structure. One achievement of Mutran’s which has 
become an established element of modern poetry 1s poetic unity. 
Karly in his life he began to attack the lack of unity in the traditional 
poem. In some of his narratives, he was able to achieve an organic 
unity, in which events followed each other to a climax; but in his other 
poetry he succeeded in achieving only a unity of theme, while main- 
taining a harmonious continuity of thought and feeling. 

Mutran was conscious of the element of truth in poetry and of the 
necessity for poetry to reflect its own times.8° Except in his poems of 
occasion where the odd line of exaggerated praise is often to be found, 
his poetry 1s sincere and serious. 

It 1s clear, then, that Mutran’s Romantic tendencies were offset to 
an extent by his Classical sense of balance, by too much deliberation 
and by an occasional tepidity of tone and emotion. He was unable, 
therefore, to generate a current of Romanticism in Arabic poetry, 
but his poetry had given the first signs of basic change and heralded 
the Romantic trend through his great interest in nature, his choice 
of Romantic themes in his narratives and his open call for experi- 
mentation. 

Moreover, the age in which Mutran started his experimental poetry, 
(the end of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth) 
was not yet ripe for such a current in the Arab world. In the first place, 
although the Arab poets’ major interest in Western poetry up to that 
time and a little later, had been centred mainly on Western Romantic 
poets, both French and English,* their readings in Western Romantic 
poetry had not really matured enough nor been properly assimilated. 
In the second place, the spirit of the age, which was curious and adven- 
turous but neither truly rebellious nor tragically involved with events 
and social change, was not yet in need of the release of such a current. 
In the third place, Arabic poetry itself, from a purely artistic point 
of view, might have resisted such an early movement, even if a good 
poet, through a special personal situation, had tried to generate it. 
For the neo-Classical poetry which was then at the height of its 
glory, was so strongly entrenched that any drastic deviation from its 
spirit and structure at such an early date would have met with failure. #2 
Tools destructive to such entrenchements had to be handled carefully 
and administered gradually. This is why the real beginning of true 
Romantic literature in Arabic appeared in two separate fields, both 
removed from the immediate poetic situation in the Middle Kast. 
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The first was in the literature of the Mahjar, whose remoteness in place 
as we shall see later gave courage and opportunity for change and 
experimentation; and the second in the highly emotional prose of 
Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaliti (1875-1924) and other prose writers of the 
second and third decades of this century, for prose, as we have seen, 
had early been a successful medium for literary experiment in the 
nineteenth century. 

In short, one may say that Mutran, in spite of his important contri- 
bution to poetry at the beginning of the century, did little to add any 
revivifying warmth of feeling to the poetry of his time. But in his 
work a wider range of interest, power of imagination and a certain 
originality are to be found. The element of imagination was so strong 
in his poetry that it is safe to say that he laid the basis of much of the 
imaginative work produced in the “twenties and “thirties. He was 
precocious in his early definition of his aims and in his discovery of 
a new field of poetic experience. What 1s dramatic about his experiment 
is not his poetry so much as the courage of his deliberate attempt 
to undertake the double task of seeking continuity with an Arab 
literary past while moving towards untouched fields against the tide 
of strongly entrenched traditions. 

Mutran had led the way towards several aspects of innovation but 
had stayed all his life at the periphery of his own experiment. His 
greatest and most original contribution to Arabic poetry was made 
at the beginning of his career. He must be remembered as the herald 
of a new awareness in Arabic poetry, even if he was unable to project 
his argument with force. 


Section 3. HARLY INTEREST IN New [DEAS AND ForRMS 


Before Mutran put forward the bulk of his ideas on poetry, other 
writers had been active in the field. The Egyptianized Iebanese Najib 
Haddad (1867-1899), poet, journalist, critic, translator and pioneer 
novelist and dramatist, wrote a long article in 1897 which he published 
in Al-Baydn, the basis of which was a comparison between Arabic 
and Western poetry, in which he showed good modern critical insight. 
Comparing the two, he noticed the great dependency of Arabic poetry 
on style and diction, whereas French poetry, for example, depended 
more on precision and originality of meaning, and truth of expression, 
so that it could be accurately translated into other languages. Haddad 
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also noticed that while the Arabs were better at describing objects, 
Western poets excelled more in describing spiritual and emotional 
states. He also noted that they did not resort to eulogy, to boasting 
(fakhr), hyperbole and unwholesome exaggerations ; used no introduc- 
tions in their poems but entered directly into their subject; and also 
wrote dramatic plays in verse. It is interesting that some of the points 
mentioned so early by Haddad were still the centre of critical discussion 
in more recent times. *# 

A Palestinian writer, Rauhi al-Khbalidi (1864-1913) wrote a series of 
articles in dl-Hilal with the main title of ‘“Tarikh ‘Ilm al-‘Adab ‘ind 
al-Ifran] wa *l-“Arab wa Victor Hugo’’. In this long series, extending 
from November 1902 - July 1904, he scanned the history of Arabic 
and Western literatures, trying to show the influence of the former 
on the latter. A modern reader will no doubt find them rather too 
simple, and not devoid of mistakes. However, Arab readers at the time 
were nearly completely out of touch with Western literary concepts, 
and his essays were extremely popular.*4 Of particular interest here is 
his discussion of the development of the Romantic current in Western 
literature; he was probably the first Arab writer to introduce the 
concepts of the Western Romantic school and to compare them with 
Arab Classical concepts. Al- Khalidi was the Ottoman consul at Bordeaux 
where he came into direct touch with Western literature. This is not 
the place to dispute al-Khalidi’s concepts of literary phenomena, 
rather to try to visualize the effect of his writing on Arab readers at 
the turn of the century. He writes, describing Romanticism, ‘‘The 
writings of German men of letters in this [Romantic] style were 
prompted by an emotional urge which stemmed from the heart’’.% 
These writers, he says, wrote in the vernacular, and embodied all that 
could stir an emotional reaction. They also kept to a simple style 
and expression. Of Lamartine he says, 


He was the first to introduce... a change in form, writing a new kind of musical 
(lyrical) poetry. His volume of verse contains poems written on the glorification of 
God, and showing a great involvement with love; [some were poems] of gentle 
meditation and had wonderful descriptions of the universe and the world of nature.86 


Of Victor Hugo he says, 


He founded the Romantic school and abandoned the metaphors of the scholastic 
style and its old similes. Moreover, he did not model his writings on his prede- 
cessors,... but resorted to a natural (spontaneous) style and to an expression of 
inner feelings.” 
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The old (or scholastic) school, he describes, depended on a terse arrange- 
ment of words and the use of all kinds of decorative rhetoric.8& Thus the 
Romantic link between the emotions and the creative energy 1s made 
quite clear and attention is drawn to the element of simplicity in the 
Romantic style, and to the fact that a change in the poetic sensibility 
entailed a change in style, diction and images. One of the most inte- 
resting points is the fact that al-Khalidi is completely free from feelings 
of immoderate admiration of Western works of literature. He does not 
find it necessary to glorify that literature, although he is not disrespect- 
ful. He takes it all naturally and with charming simplicity. *®? 

Another author, contemporaneous with al-Khalidi and Haddad, 
was Sulaiman al-Bustani (1856-1925), a Lebanese poet, writer and 
statesman, who took a share in experimental poetry and criticism. 
In 1904, after ten strenuous years, he published a translation of the 
whole of the Iad in eleven thousand verses, in which he had experi- 
mented with variations of rhyme, metre and various poetic forms 
(such as dubazt, muwashshah, etc.). However, this experiment was not 
spectacular from a poetic point of view, the poetry showing signs of 
resistance to expressions foreign to Arabic thought and falling short 
of achieving poetic heights. Being under the influence of the Arahic 
poetical spirit carried on in the Classical expression and diction, he was 
unable to absorb fully the spirit of the original. The main importance of 
his work lies in the courage of his attempt and in its novelty, for it 
was “‘the first sustained attempt to present a masterpiece of Classical 
literature in a form which the Arab world could assimilate”. 

It is in the long introduction to the [lad — nearly two hundred 
pages long — rather than in the actual translation that the importance 
lies. This introduction together with the works of Haddad and al- 
Khalidi are perhaps the first modern works of literary criticism which 
contain a profound and comparative view of Western literature. 
Aside from al-Bustani’s discussion on Homer, the Ilzad and its impor- 
tance in the history of literature, he discussed other poetic matters, 
such as the nature of epic poetry and the reasons why the Arabs did 
not write epic poetry, a most interesting and illuminating discussion. 
He also discussed the method of poetic translation and several other 
topics, some of them decidedly original and modern.®! 
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PART II 


ARABIC POETRY IN THE AMERICAS 


The general literary activity in Egypt was to culminate in the rise of 
a movement aiming at liberating poetry from many of the neo-Classical 
features which were strongly established there. The achievements and 
failures of this movement will be discussed in the next chapter, but 
before it began, a similar but independent movement in Arabic poetry 
had been taking place in what the Arab writers call “Al-Mahjar al- 
Amriki’ (the Americas), by Arab immigrant poets in the United 
States and Latin America. The Mahjar poetic movement proved 
to be more successful and influential. The two movements do not 
seem to have been aware of each other except at a later stage of their 
development when their basic principles had already been established. 
This is significant for it demonstrates the needs experienced by poetry 
at that time and the simultaneous reactions which Arab poets and 
critics showed as soon as contact with foreign fields was established ; 
for the two movements were influenced directly and indirectly by 
Western poetry and Western concepts of poetry. 

One must emphasize at the outset, however, the basic differences in 
the poetry of the immigrant Arabs in the U.S.A. and that of their com- 
patriots in South America. Three points are significant here. First, 
the poetic contribution of the Southern group is far greater in bulk 
than that of the Northern group. Secondly, although there were many 
prose writers in the South, the most famous writers were poets. 
Thirdly, despite the abundance of poetry in the South it was the immi- 
grant poets in the North who provided the rebellion m form, content, 
diction and tone, who introduced abstract themes and _ philosophical 
attitudes and with whom modern Romanticism successfully entered 
poetry. The South remained more in the main stream of Arabic 
poetry and culture. Writers on the subject like “Abd al-Ghani Hasan, 
M. Haddara, U. Dusiiqi, A. K. al-Maqdisi, and G. Saidah and others 
are in the habit of discussing the Mahjar poetry as a unified whole. 
And although some of them, such as al-Maqdisi, and ‘Isa al-Na‘iri, 
for example, remarked on the differences between the two groups, 
they did not see Mahjar poetry as flowing in two different streams. %” 
In their valuable book on Mahjar poetry,®4 Ihsan ‘Abbas and M. Y. 
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Najm cleverly avoided a discussion of the Southern contribution and 
simply wrote on the poetry of “Al-Rabita al-Qalamayya”’, the famous 
North American literary society which led the wave of innovation in 
Arabic poetry in the Mahjar. N. Sarraj also wrote exclusively about it.% 

The immediate poetic background of all these poets was the same. 
M. Nu‘aima describes it in an article written in 1949 : 


The mind [at home] was closed, the [literary] taste stale and the creative will 
paralysed. The poet did not dare deviate from the {order of] monorhyme and from 
the topics adopted by Arabic poetry since ancient times. 


and after describing this poetry said, 


This was the kind of literature which the emigrants carried with them to their 
new countries ... they also carried with them the dreary spiritual atmosphere in 
which they grew up.%6 


Gibran, too, in a letter to a woman Orientalist said that Syria at the time 
had two maladies : traditionalism and traditions.®? But what happened 
when those poets settled in their adopted countries was a different 
story. The artistic output of the Northern poets underwent a great 
change, while the Southern poets remained mild and limited in their 
attitude towards innovation, despite the fact that, compared with the 
contemporary poetry that was being written in the Arab world, 
they often showed a broader outlook and a deeper perspective, as 
well as a clearer vision of man and life. In form, the Classical verse of 
the two hemistichs and the monorhyme remained the most prevalent, 
although successful use was made of the quatrain, of shorter metres 
and of variations of the muwashshah type. In theme, aside from the 
imaginary voyages °* of the Ma‘lif brothers, Fauzi and Shafiq, which 
displayed originality and courage as well as a definite Romantic 
trend, the Southern poets employed much the same themes as contem- 
porary poets in the Arab world. In tone, a large part of the Southern 
contribution, whether devoted to national themes or to the concise, 
all-conclusive epigrams typical of Arabic poetry, retained the rhetorical, 
self-assertive, direct tone of Arabic poetry of Classical times. * 

It is interesting to note the basic differences in outlook, attitude, and 
interests between the two groups, the most obvious of which is perhaps 
their different attitudes towards nationalism. For while the Northern 
poets tended to be universal in their outlook on the world and believed 


* This should not exclude a change in tone in the same Southern poet when writing 
on personal matters. Indeed, a private, more subdued voice was heard in the poetry of 
several Southern poets, notable among whom was Ilyas Farhat. 
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mostly in the brotherhood of man, the Southern poets openly supported 
Arab nationalism. Some writers on the subject have noted the basic 
differences in diction °® and theme between the two groups,!"* but few 
of them attempted to investigate the reasons.!! 

Artistic as well as environmental causes seem to lie behind this 
difference. On an artistic basis, the three most influential personalities 
of Arab-American literature happened to be in the North. These were 
al-Raihani, Gibran and Nu‘aima, whose courage, originality and 
mixed cultural background enabled them to impose new ideas and 
concepts on their contemporaries. Perhaps the greatest achievement 
they accomplished in this respect was the conversion of Ilya Abi 
Madi, the best of the Mahjar poets, from a conventional and realistic 
approach to that contemplative, highly abstract style typical of his 
more famous poetry. These three men did a great deal to bring about a 
thoroughly liberal attitude towards literature, free of the persistent 
drawbacks of traditionalism. Nothing as strong and deep as this 
characterized the Southern poets. 

Knvironmentally, the difference between life in the United States 
and hfe in Latin America at the beginning of this century also helped 
to widen the gap between the two groups. The North American way 
of life, with its order and material superiority, its impressive impact, 
its bustle and quick pace which Nu‘aima described as a dragon,}9 
could not but draw these immigrants into its orbit and acclimatize 
them, quickly and forcibly, to its general spirit. Arab individualism 
was prone to suffer in such an atmosphere which compels the individual 
to an immediate compromise with its hard and unyielding demands. 
Moreover, the Northern poets could not help but be influenced by the 
talk on the ideals of liberty and the four freedoms, as well as on the 
value of man and his position in life : the typical concepts of Western 
liberalism. The United States, in its material prosperity, was domi- 
nated by a general spirit of liberalism that could not fail to make its 
impact on those young immigrants who were looking, both consciously 
and instinctively, for new sources of knowledge and experience. 

A poet of the Southern group, G. Saidah, disagrees with this view. 
It was our poets, he insisted, who were missionaries for the spiritual 
message of the Hast. They were givers, not receivers. Their message 
“had a great impact on the American media where souls were in need 
of a spiritual philosophy’’.13 He did admit that the ‘American environ- 
ment in the North imposed its style on the habits and outer appearance 
of the Arab immigrants” but insisted that most of the men of letters 
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he knew lived close to their original countries in thought and emotion.!4 
But if the contradiction between great ideals and a materialistic reality 
seemed incompatible and often revolting to the Arab immigrant in 
North America, the flagrant display of power and material superiority, 
of active progress, of a real grasp on life must have provided the chal- 
lenge needed for an intellectual rebellion. Hangovers from a poverty- 
stricken and oppressed agricultural background might slow the pace 
of those poets. A basic cultural barrier might prevent a true conversion. 
But there can be no doubt that they recognized in what they saw an 
advanced level of human progress and freedom with which they could 
not identify their own people. Moreover, if Western culture was not 
within reach of all,1°5 it was absorbed by the three leaders of the move- 
ment in the North who had direct access to more sophisticated examples 
of literary creativity. Their creative work had a new tinge which 
coloured in varying degrees the work of the other poets of the group. 
The ground for conflict and rebellion was fertile. Gibran’s fierce 
rebellion at such an early date against the clergy in his country, 
against traditions, and the conventional methods that suffocated 
creativity, could not have been achieved by mere genius, but rather 
by the harsh discovery of a freer way of life. It does not need a complete 
adoption of a new way of life to accomplish a rebellion against the 
old, even a rebellion reaching the state of complete rejection at which 
Gibran arrived when he shouted : “I hate you, Oh my people, because 
you hate greatness and glory’’.* 

In the South, Saidah himself gives the key to environmental differ- 
ences when, as an eye-witness, he describes the early experiences of life 
and orientation which emigrants to Latin America underwent. These 
were marked by savage hardships, lawlessness and a good amount of 
fanatical oppression. Moreover, in most of the Latin countries there 
was no political or social freedom. The immigrants in the South found 
themselves among people who did not surpass them in progress and 
energy.1°° The pace of life around them was slower and the Latin 
American atmosphere, with its loud social tones, its exuberance and 
emotion, was not unsuited to their original background. They were 
not confronted by the stark and overwhelming contrast which life in 


* Gibran’s complete rejection, as expressed in this and other statements, may have 
been the first examples of such rejection in modern Arabic literature. Later on, in the 
fifties and ’sixties, (as will be shown), this would become an important trend in Arabic 
poetry directed, like Gibran’s, against national ills and against traditions and all conven- 
tional ties that suffocate creativity. 
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the United States furnished, but by the challenge and clash of an 
individualism not completely free of fanaticism and prejudice. The 
great ideal of individual freedom and response to the challenge of 
things felt by immigrants in the North gave way in the South to an 
individualism of a kind well-known in Arab culture, which was evoked 
and stimulated afresh by its encounter with the Latin kind of individual- 
ism. The individual versus circumstances in the North was replaced 
by the individual versus the individual in the South.!°?7 The whole 
equipment of a traditional, self-assertive poetry was immediately 
reinstated with its stock phrases and exaggerated boasts. Direct 
emotional links with the home countries were maintained, as well as 
a deep loyalty to traditions in language and style. 

But this attachment to the traditional form, style, diction and atti- 
tude was also due to another reason. Most of these poets had little 
access to forms of literature other than Arabic. Many of them had 
had no formal education and this, together with the other reasons 
mentioned above, decided their ultimate poetic methods. Forced to 
remain out of touch with other literatures, they had no alternative 
but to stick to the only methods of poetry they knew. 

Yet, looking at the poetic output in both the North and the South, 
it 1s found to be rich and marked by a great vitality. Writers have 
wondered why Arabic poetry flourished in the Americas, and a number 
of reasons have been suggested. These varied from the suggestion that 
it flourished because the poets came from a people noted for their 
adventurous spirit, to the suggestion that their knowledge of Western 
literature spurred them on.}°8 It has also been put forward that the 
fact that they were aliens in a strange land stimulated their imagination 
and stirred in them emotions of homesickness conducive to fruitful 
creative work.19? Nu‘aima and Saidah, answering these arguments, 
insist that it was rather natural talent that was responsible for this 
flourishing poetic activity in the Americas.° But a natural talent 
alone is not enough to explain the great vitality which characterized 
that poetry. If the poetry in the North was consciously bent on inno- 
vation, the poetry in the South was characterized by a virility and 
strength of approach, considering, of course, the best examples in 
both places. One can explain this phenomenon by the suggestion that 
a number of gifted immigrants found in the Americas the freedom 
to express themselves unhampered either by political and social fears 14 
or by the jealous opposition of a conventional hierarchy of literary 
arbiters. The simultaneous appearance of so many poets in the Americas 
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is a testimony both to what freedom of thought can do to release the 
currents of creativity in naturally endowed individuals, and to the 
effect of conflict on creativity. It 1s also a testimony to the Arabs’ 
fascination with words. Away from their country, their only means 
of contact was in literary expression. Except in Egypt, their work was 
received at home with enthusiasm.1!2 But owing to the absence at home 
of a proper critical appreciation, a confusion resulted over the ultimate 
merit of the Mahjar poetic contnbution. Both praise and abuse were 
showered indiscriminately on all Mahjar poets. A weakness detected 
in the language of the poetry of some Northern poets, for example. 
was taken as a sign that the whole of Mahjar poetry suffered from 
this ‘“defect’’,!3 an accusation which ignores such poets as Farhat 
and al-Qarawi who are noted for their strength of style and virile, 
precise and effective diction. 


SecTION 1. ARABIC PorTRY IN Latin AMERICA 


Unlike the poets of the North, the Southern poets were not affiliated 
to a school of literature which professed certain principles and well- 
defined rules. In the North, the formation of “Al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya” 
in 1920 included the issuing of a manifesto, which formulated the 
literary concepts of this School. But its counterpart in Brazil, ‘“Al- 
‘Usba al-Andalusiyya’, formed in 1932, was merely a literary society 
devoted to the promotion of Arabic literature in Latin America.!!4 
This Society contained some of the best poets in Latin America and 
it helped to publish a few volumes of poetry, among them Farhat’s 
diwans, the diwan of al-Qarawi, (Rashid Salim al-Khiri), Fauzi al- 
Ma‘lif’s ‘Ala Bisat al-Rih, and Shafigq al-Ma‘lif’s ‘Adgar. 


(i) Fauzi al-Ma‘laf (1889-1930) 


Although the Southern contribution in general could be regarded 
as a fresher version of the neo-Classical school, some poetic works 
stand out for their originality and novelty. The most important work 
of Fauzi al-Ma‘lif, his long poem ‘Alé Brsat al-Rih, could well have 
belonged to the Northern contribution. Its involvement with the 
“soul” and its ultimate freedom; with life’s absolute slavery, its 
shackles and burdens; with the dualism of good and evil; its distinctly 
abstract atmosphere, are definitely more aligned to the thematic 
adventures and attitudes of the Northern poets. The poet imagines 
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himself going on a journey over the clouds, where he meets his soul 
and rejoices in the union. Exhortations against the evil of man on 
earth are uttered without hesitancy or compassion.1!® The pessimistic 
tone of the poem and its imaginary framework are directly Romantic. 
When it was first published in 1929 in Al-Mugtataf, its originality 
immediately attracted the attention of readers in the Arab world. 
The premature death of the poet in 1930 focussed further attention 
on his work and many articles were written on him and on the poem. 
‘Ala Bisdt al-Rth was also translated into several Huropean languages. 

The following excerpt from this poem shows something of the purity 
and nobility of its style : 


L390 cel Fel Oe Sl—she one dom ojlsue 
saa gl os B5iu. Gis cael ite el a Ils 
Lele UN aes, ls rl Ola lel G vis 
< eae eo “Ls Ser —k ab sly core Ue 
eis coe oF Co go | re als S- le Tanne. 3 5b 
beetecsss! Ge oe Se cieeeee et ee Aa lS Var 
See mes pet a Lets Lett SLU Lyi! 


oars piad rath dycaly Di b rena perth oi pak 

They ! thronged around my body, they filled the vast air with their din. Sudclenly | 
felt the presence of many things, yet when I gazed I saw nothing; as if I were in a 
dream, intoxicated yet sober, vision after vision approaching me. When the light 
was around me why did my eyes see only empty space? The phantoms compassed 
me round, there they were, circling round, then falling, quivering in my hands. 
Like the pulsing wings of bees, they hummed in my ears; like hot, panting breath, 
like waves of sunlight, now narrowing, now widening out. They immersed me in 
dewy clouds and clothed me in a fragrant wind. 


Despite its purely imaginative content, the poem strikes an authentic 
note which gives it a special place in modern Arabic poetry and 
which has contributed to the high esteem in which its author was held 
among the poets of his day. In its pessimism there is a heart-catching 
element which gives it a note different from that found in the works 
of others such as Gibran and the poet’s brother Shafiq. The flow of 
its rhythm is a fine example of fluidity and smoothness, and it shows 
great harmony in its words and phrases.!1” 


1 The spirits. 
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None of Fauzi al-Ma‘lif’s other poems,1!8 however good, brought 
him a fame similar to that of this single work. The ready acclamation 
by the reading public in the late “twenties and ’thirties of this poem 
also proves the general eagerness for novelty and change. However, 
it is difficult to assess the poem’s influence. Its particular pure quality 
does not yield to imitation and so it remains an isolated example. 
Other characteristics of the poem, when exploited by other poets, 
can lose by reproduction. In the ‘thirties and “forties there were 
attempts to imitate its abstract theme, but with lttle success. “Ala 
Bisat al-Rth is possibly the most powerful example so far of the use 
of abstract images to serve a greater idea or delineate a moral. This 
abstract trend was begun m the Mahyar, in the North, and this poem 
greatly helped to confirm it. The poet in this kind of poetry would 
express an idea, not using epigrams or wise sayings, but in the form 
of a story or within the framework of an imaginary setting. A great 
struggle was to take place later on in the ‘fifties and ’sixties to md 
Arabic poetry of the sapping effect of this trend which, m the poetiy 
of several poets, led to an indulgence in obscure images, often remote 
from normal visual sensations. Direct attacks on such poetry were 
to be launched in the hope of effecting a change from the poetry of 
ideas which represented imaginative situations, to the poetry of 
experience where both the image and the idea served to portray an 
actual experience. However, ‘Ald@ Bisat al-Rth remains a unique work 
in modern Arabic poetry, and although it may seem old-fashioned 
now, it cannot be described as naive or truly outdated. 


(nu) Shafig al-Ma‘laf (b. 1905) 


Shafiq al-Ma‘luf published his first collection of poems, entitled 
Al-Ahlam, just before emigrating to Brazil in 1926.11% In this dawdn 
it is apparent that the poet was following the Romantic trend which 
had partially begun in Syria and Lebanon during the first decade 
of the twentieth century, in the poetry in particular of minor poets 
like Felix Faris.12° Here the inner voice of the poet makes itself heard. 
Also a new pessimism can be detected such as had started to appear in 
the prose and some of the poetry in the Arab world early in the century, 
particularly in the second decade. 

However, it was in the Northern Mahyjar as early as the first decade 
that Romanticism first asserted itself as a major trend in modern 
Arabic poetry, finding there the freedom of expression denied it in 
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the Arab Kast which was still under influenc2 of the neo-Classical 
poetry. From the poetry of the Mahjar it later spread to the rest of 
modern Arabic poetry, so that by the mid-twenties, it had taken hold 
of all avant-garde verse, existing alongside the persisting neo-Classical 
poetry which still retained its popularity. In the South Mahjar the 
Ma‘laf brothers were the best protagonists of Romanticism, having 
been influenced both by the early Syrian attempts as well as by the 
established Romanticism in the North. 

The next work to be published by Shafiq was his famous ‘A bgar, 1936. 
Originally a long poem in six parts, with an introduction, it was repub- 
lished mn 1949 with a longer introduction and twice the number of 
“songs. It was written mostly in the sari‘ metre and the ordinary 
two-hemistich form. However, it did attempt some variations in form, 
sometimes using shorter versions of the same metre (majzii’) and 
sometimes different lengths of verses in the same stanza, much in 
the same way as modern free verse, but repeating the same pattern 
in every stanza. But there is no musical excitement in this poem 
except in the stanzas where variations occur. In the ordinary two- 
hemistich stanzas there 1s an air of staccato hesitancy that gives 
the poem, as “Abbtid says, “a lifeless coolness’’.12! 

The poem tells the story of another imaginary voyage which the 
poet takes, flying to the valley of ‘Abgar on the back of the muses and 
the joann, where a multitude of weird and horrifying creatures Itve. 
The poet meets these, species by species, in an orderliness which is 
highly unpoetical, and listens to their exhortations against the wicked- 
ness of man, or to their fragmentary utterances of wisdom. The poem 
is crowded with painstaking descriptions of these mostly repulsive 
creatures: ghouls, jyanns, sibyls, wizards, prostitutes, mythological 
creatures 122 and legendary personages !28 from old Arab mythology. 
There is also a plethora of feverish descriptions of the strange, confused, 
tumultuous valley in which all these creatures live. Altogether, the 
modern reader can find very little to gain from it in theme or imagery ; 
it lacks the musical flow and nobility of style of Fauzi’s poem; its 
imagery 1s forced and its subject matter highly artificial; and its wis- 
dom is banal and outdated. Yet in its own time, it attracted a great 
deal of attention and comment and still does today.124 The reason 
is probably to be found in the novelty of the work, a few luminous 
verses scattered here and there, and the fame of Fauzi’s earlier work. 

‘Abgar is perhaps the first example in modern Arabic poetry of a 
poem crowded with words of a horrific character with which the visual 
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and auditory faculties of the reader are continuously bombarded. 
The mood of the poem is blatantly discordant, sometimes even maca- 
bre, and yet fails to achieve the poetic harmony, artistic depth and 
emotional crisis which characterize a macabre poem of the quality of 
Baudelaire’s “Une Charogne”’. The bleakness of the poem and the 
tirade of repulsive words is an unhappy precedent in modern Arabic 
poetry for the multitude of similar poems written in the ‘fifties and 
*sixties all over the Arab world. A number of minor poets and at least 
one major poet were to indulge in this, filling their poetry, much to 
its own detriment, with a fusilade of nouns and adjectives. In fact, 
this kind of poetry might well be termed the “poetry of excessively 
repellent images’. Here is an early passage from “Abgar. 


eeeeomeey 1 cr eine 8 (ples \____grnbld iS oy ad 18 
Leg iie Bauer. Seen Te Ce eee ny 
Lg eget ELS ST poet Lees 3 Ow! St bile 
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Arise, see how its! demons stare through your eyes from its gates, how its snakes 
slither from its gaping pit, from your mouth. See the ogres in their caves, deafening 
your ears with their din, a pack of monsters flourishing in the forest of your soul or 
coiling round you, lashing your sides with their tails. [These are] the evils of your 
past approaching, grimacing, baring their fangs. Time has gathered them in its 
course and, in passing, hurled them onto your breast. 


An interesting aspect of the poem is its attempt to revive old 
Arab mythology. The poet must have done some painstaking research 
into old Arab mythology to collect material for his work, as his long 
introduction shows. He is not, however, the first modern Arab writer 
to show an interest in mythology. Gibran had used the myths of 
Tammiz and ‘Ishtar in his narrative piece, “Liga”, which he published 
in Dam‘a wa Ibtisima (1914).126 Nasib ‘Arida used the Arab myth 


1 The poet is referring to “‘Abqar, the valley of poetry inhabited by the Muses which, 
in this poem, as in Classical Arabic, are regarded as demons. 
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of Iram Dhat al-‘Imad in his long poem ““Ala Tarig Iram’’, (1925). Ilya 
Abi Madi used the myth of al-‘Anqa’ in his poem of the same name 
which he published in Al-Jadawil, in 1927. Ahmad Zaki Abt Shadi had 
been trying to introduce Arab poets to Greek and Egyptian mythology 
in the pages of his magazine, Apollo, (1932-1934). A long and interesting 
essay was written by M. Nu‘aima on the Phoenix bird in 1934.27 
Other writers followed suit and ‘Abgar is probably a result of this 
newly awakened interest. However, the use of mythology by most 
Arab poets during that period did not always show a deep understand- 
ing of the value of myth in poetry. Although ‘Arida’s “Iram” and 
Abii Madi’s ““Al--Ang&’” were symbolic poems, the application of 
myth by such poets as Abii Shadi, Shafiq al-Ma‘lif in ‘Abgar and 
‘Ali Mahmid Taha in Arwah wa Ashbah, (1942), was astonishingly 
flat and descriptive, and, in fact, showed a great ignorance of the use 
of myth as symbol.128 

‘Abgar, despite this ineffective use of the myth and despite the abun- 
dant aphorisms uttered with a blatancy that fails to lend the poem 
extra depth, is none the less a courageous and studious attempt at a 
novel subject in Arabic poetry. However, its influence on later success- 
ful attempts at the use of myth in poetry is doubtful. 

One aspect of the poem remains interesting and may have had some 
influence on later poets. This is the poet’s effective variation of the 
sart’ metre in some stanzas : 


oL__sl sel Ys elroy Y ally vs 
ola tt Les je Cee jo 
slodl SLI GS Gal 50 


ops 3 Aw 
aye jo 52r 


By God, no idol, no superstition can shake our bones when we are dead. The one 


who can shake our remains is he on whose lips the desires of life smile, on whose 
breast all the memories of the earth sleep. 


This is an exciting variation of the use of “tafa‘al” (feet) in the sara 
metre, one of the most dynamic metres in Arabic. Later on, in the 
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fifties, poets of the modern school of poetry were to exploit this 
metre and produce interesting experiments in it, but it was Shafiq 
al-Ma‘laf who first attempted in “Abgar one of the most elaborate 
experiments In it. 

Writers favourable to Shafiq al-Ma‘lif admit that his lyrical poetry 
remains superior to the poetry of “Abgar.18° He has three more col- 
lections of poetry: Li Kulla Zahratin ‘Abtr, 1951, Nida@’ al-Majadhif, 
1952, and ‘Ainakt Mehrajan, 1960. In 1961 he published selections 
from his work under the title Sanabil Ra‘uth. In many poems in these 
volumes the inner voice of the poet is heard once more and there is 
much grace of expression. But despite the promising beginnings to 
his poetic career, and despite his obvious poetic gifts, Shafig al-Ma‘laf 
failed to develop sufficiently with the years. ‘Aswnake Mihrajan, 
a collection of love poems, sounded embarrassingly ill-suited to its 
time. Great changes had taken place in Arabic poetry in the ’fifties 
of which he appeared to be completely unaware. He seemed unable 
to give any new depth of vision to the theme of love, concentrating 
on the external description of both love and beauty.131 

With the next two poets who brought riches and fame to the Southern 
contribution, we come to a completely different poetic atmosphere. 
Ilyas Farhat and al-Qarawi, together with others of varying degrees 
of ability, were a stronghold of neo-Classical poetry and Arab patriotism. 
Several of them were fine poets who, while devoted to the best in the 
neo-Classical poetry, were not totally committed to its inflexible tenets. 


(i) Ilyas Farhat (b. 1893) 


Ilyas Farhat started by writing in the colloquial, but after emigrating 
to Brazil in 1910 he took to writing poetry in Classical Arabic, destroy- 
ing all his earlier poetry. After 1921 he started reading al-Mutanabbi, 
al-Jahiz in Al-Baydn wa ’l-Tabyin and the Quran.1® His first volume, 
published in 1925, was Ruba‘iyyat Farhat, a collection of quatrains 
which shows him to have mastered the literary language and to have 
overcome the obstacles of a scanty education. The Rubd@iyydt display 
ardour and a wide range of interests, as well as the characteristically 
Arab addiction to maxims and philosophical comments on life. During 
the following decades Farhat won great fame as a poet devoted to 
defending the Arab cause. His fiery verses on Arab politics and national 
events were circulated widely all over the Arab world. But he is a 
poet of varied interests. His main diwadn, Diwan Farhat, came out in 
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1932 ;133 later in 1953, his book of allegorical verse entitled Ahlam 
al-Ra‘c was published. In this small volume which contains a biting 
and bitter satire on the power and might of both clergyman and 
the rich, a herd of sheep and their dog comment on the wickedness 
of man. Although Saidah considers this work unique and original, it 
is not Farhat’s best, for it 1s in his lyrical poetry, where he gives full 
reign to his emotion and allows his spontaneous impulse to direct 
the course of the poem, that the poet is at his best. 

Thanks to an argument in verse between Farhat and Fauzi al-Ma‘lif 
on the bedouin tradition in poetry, in which Farhat defended that 
tradition, the impression that he represented the stronghold of tradi- 
tionalism in the Mabjar was left to grow unchallenged.134 This 1mpres- 
sion gained strength from his typically Arab personality which remained 
unchanged throughout the whole of his life in foreign lands. It was 
also confirmed by the poet’s Classical strength of language and his 
powerful style. However, Farhat has, within the Classical framework, 
done a great deal to rid poetry of false attitudes and other traditional 
weaknesses. There ts a conventional crispness in his poetry, a vigour 
and directness which are rare. In the following poem he addresses 
his dead parents : 


Nps he dyle cbs atin oly ae ade (gl 
Shoal ill gh lal he i Sb Glan ess 
Bite Anan |S gages Lege) yd tb ee CR 
Sug Hogs il clus $ Slay JS eal gloss 
es) eres cee ee ae canada Sigil ee tel ae 
Aig st 23 Oe Lg se caged Los be flu! 
Myaciss Oyabl be 1) ge Igp—aed ail age jes Ly pee 
Sigs Hlgi clay dd gaol papa plan les O59 


Alas for him, he passed away sick with longing, and you remained patient in your 
affliction. If he has been killed by parting, hope of reunion has kept you alive. You 
spent your life awaiting our return, your eyes scanning every coming ship; asking 
the wind to bear to your children the mute message of your heart. ... The most 
miserable of women is a mother who spends her life in solitude, like a hermit, her 
sons filling many homes, her home empty of talk and laughter. [Gone], enchanted 
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with the myth of affluence, they became no more than silent pictures on the walls. 
Their mother’s ears seem to hear their voices, but her eyes warn her of the truth. 


Farhat broke with no traditions, but the quality of his verse 1s remark- 
ably pure and free from the depressing self-conscious pomposity which 
characterized much of the neo-Classical poetry of the time. He is an 
example of the poet who managed to find his way through the labyrinth 
of imbued ideas and attitudes and the clichés of expression to arrive at 
great: emotional and intellectual veracity without abandoning, in 
the least, the traditional style and strength of diction. He is by far 
the most spontaneous of the Mahjar poets, North and South, and one of 
the most authentic poets of all modern Arabic poetry. In this, he must 
have been helped by his basic goodness, pride and dignity,136 qualities 
of character which Saidah unhesitatingly attributes to him. His very 
limited formal education confined him to the style and phraseology 
of the traditional poetry — but aside from this he was unrestricted, 
uninhibited and independent. 

He early showed a tendency towards a liberation in form in some of 
his poems, although he remained, for the most part, within the conven- 
tional framework. One of the most interesting examples of this freedom 
of form is a poem of three stanzas written as early as 1922 where some 
freedom in the variation of the number of feet appears. The repetition 
of the same variation in each of these stanzas has produced a pattern 
similar to that of the muwashshah : 


Girercld cha! cl | has gee we) erg ee as, dal 227 
Pl GlLel Gua Sell 
ply eres ae 
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First chick of the singing bird, lean on your father’s wing! You have your nest in 
myrtle and laurel, safe from the eyes of the world. Clouds stud it with diamonds, the 
sun keeps it dry, roses surround it, birds on branches sing to it, the river is muted, 
the flowers listen, the jealous stars wish to dwell there. This planet stirs the envy of 
Leo and Taurus and Cancer. 


The change from a poetry long dedicated to public ostentation to a 
poetry of experience and direct personal involvement took place at 
his hands easily and naturally; so easily and naturally that his service 
has not been clearly noticed by critics and writers on the Mahyjar. 
They recognized that his poetry was a mirror of his life but they 
failed to see that this constituted a basic development in poetry, a 
new approach and attitude. There is a touching and tragic revelation 
in the following verses about himself : 


a3 G rt wile past duis dole y LJ ol Andy yla 45 198 
Aes a Sl id fe ee la Lig camry VI te jolt ody 


Treacherous nights have fought him, blindfolding his eyes, squeezing poisonous 
despair into his mouth. He has passed his fortieth year and is still tossed helplessly 
from wilderness to wilderness. 


Even in his national involvement which is usually commented on 
and prasised, being so different from similar poetry written in the 
Arab East, Farhat expresses a personal joy and a deep personal 
suffering. When he addresses the whole Arab world, his voice expresses 
also his private feelings with great poignancy and ardour. To the oil 
kings in the Arab world he says : 


oa? pats cre Spit gS Sg ed a VUYI Cele bo 
355) Soll 3 Hare SWI Lie YS Rt OI 


eS el 8 Ge eee 8 
Jade Sle J! ond Vas p———Kuay dtr Jey lo 


4 + + * + * * * . » * * s * * * * * * . * * 


[Sige ca! AS oe) O sangre ike ee) ele JI Wb LJ ‘aan 


Oh lord of the wells that gush with riches, that clothe the desert with the robes of 
spring, our young men are idle in the streets, like your gold which is frozen in banks. 
Were we to unite men and gold, a storm would gather in the desert, would shake the 
desert. From us the fighting men, from you the gold which men change into steel. . . . 
Open the doors of hope to us, and, in the teeth of the English, we will spring like 
lions on the Zionists. 
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With true artistic instinct, he was able from the very start to achieve 
unity in the poem,!4° and was also able to prepare the way both through 
humour and tragedy, towards expressing in poetry the pathos in life. 

The human element in Farhat’s poetry is remarkably natural and 
spontaneous, with no traces of affected attitudes and stereotyped 
clichés. In the following touching extract from his poem “Hafidati’’ 
addressed to his granddaughters, old age is a fact made bitter when 
the little girls depart, but is bearable in their young presence : 


= ls az obs (a bee (gb Na i 


pod Gel oS ghey 
pone. 52) SALI — or 
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ph Sp 
My darling granddaughters, my flowers, my butterflies! They are gone far away 


and a world of joy is gone. They are my tender twigs, now that my bough is withered 
and dry. This empty house has shrunk and my spirits have dwindled. ... But over 


gi eee 3 bs 


the chasm of parting my fancy builds a bridge on which I walk, prompted by an 
impatient heart, where I meet them in my dreams — oh happy dreams! — and I 
kiss them with thirsting lips and the bitter becomes sweet. Little innocent butter- 
flies, fluttering around my age; no falsehood in their movement, no furtiveness in 
their love. Their grandfather’s white hairs are flowers perfumed with tenderness. 


(iv) Rashid Salim al-Khart (b. 1887) 


Rashid Salim al-Khiri, known as al-Qarawi, is another pillar of the 
Southern contribution. In the annals of national poetry his name rings 
supreme. His verse is fiery, emotional and direct. Like Farhat, he 
had little formal education and, like him, he led a life of hardship 
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and toil. As early as 1933 he published Al-A’dstr, a collection 142 of 
his national poetry which contains some of the most famous of his 
poems, with an introduction in which he discusses poetry and politics. 
In 1952 his main diwdn, a huge volume, came out in Sao Paulo,}43 
with a preface in which he wrote an autobiographical sketch of his 
life. Aside from some more personal poems, this dzwdn is a record of 
the public and national events which took place in the Arab world 
over four decades. 

In al-Qarawi, there is a conflicting mixture of the conventional and 
the independent. He is less spontaneous than Farhat, but his great 
emotional sincerity compensates for this. His patriotic poems are like 
those of Farhat, a fiery outcome of personal involvement and contin- 
uous commitment. His introduction to Al-A‘asir is one of the first 
discussions on the poetry of commitment to be written in Arabic 
from personal experience. His argument is extremely plausible and as 
modern as any of the later arguments based on the tenets of neo- 
Realism. To be committed is not an act of the will as much as a 
spontaneous reaction to life around. His people, his country, were 
suffering. He must inevitably suffer too, and naturally write about his 
feelings. If he were a European, he would preach peace and charity. 
As an Arab yearning for freedom, he must perforce preach hatred to 
the enemies of freedom.}44 

Al-Qarawi’s best national poetry may not meet the approval of 
the modern school of poetry in Arabic which rose in the ’fifties and 
which condemns rhetoric and exteriority. But there is no doubt that 
some of al-Qarawi’s national poems are among the greatest in modern 
Arabic national poetry. Modern poets might well benefit by studying 
the emotional jets in his verse and his unrivalled ability to fuse image 
and emotion : 
geet | (3) cr coke yl o) = 
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But I long for the feast of a nation freed from foreign bondage. ... Grant me a feast, 
that unites the Arabs, and, [if you like], bear me to the grave with Brahman rites. 


For these creeds have shattered our unity, we are torn and trampled [lterally : 
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“we are broken to pieces between the fang and the hoof”). | would hail a blasphemy that 
unites us, and welcome hell after ! 


Al-Qarawi is the example of a poet who took poetry very seriously, as 
a career to live and fight for. Despite a conventional basis, he instine- 
tively sought a more modern idiom than the ordinary conventional 
poetry of the day. But, unlike Farhat, he indulged in poetry of occasion 
and has a chapter in his diwan devoted to this called “Bab al-Mahafil 
wa ‘l-Majalis” amounting to about 180 pages, which shows the poet’s 
involvement in a social life incompatible with the writing of serious 
poetry. Moreover, he was not always to preserve the unity of the 
poem. But despite these faults, al-Qarawi has greatly enriched the 
treasury of national poetry. A Christian poet, his mtroduction of 
Christian themes is not for religious grounds, but is dedicated to 
the fight against imperialism or religious intolerance at home. 


(Seer 7 ere pee ly Hes lps ws pls ened | 0) cndgla fs] 1468 
leet eee noe) 6 Los ly Libes « Lae onan low! » 
Loess Dos S) 9 v, Uh gw Same a « led9 Kee » L 


Lies cone Chet) Uae hs cee OS Geb Ol crad 
et ct NY es oo ade esl GS YI 


If your wish is to ward off oppression, strike with the sword of Muhammad and 
abandon Christ. ‘Love one another’’, we counselled the wolf, but the flock was not 
saved. Oh ‘Meek Lamb’, you who have left no meek lamb on earth but us, you 
were angered when a pigeon was sold,! yet not when your people were sold! Will 
you not send down a new Bible, to teach us not submission but pride ? 


and this: 
Awe whe heres gle Cyd (SAE ge I lols <a rn ee 


I have borne my cross, seeking my promised land. Let he who is willing take up 
his cross and follow me. 


His poetry has not therefore strengthened the Christian tradition in 
modern Arabic literature from a spiritual point of view. However, the 
introduction of Christian terminology in popular national poetry may 
have helped towards its acceptance into the vocabulary of modern 
Arabic poetry and more recently towards its more sophisticated use 
by both Christian and Muslim poets. 


1 A reference to the Cleansing of the Temple (see Matthew xxi, 12-13). 
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Secrion 2: ARABIC PoEtTRY IN NortH AMERICA 


The literary contribution of the Arab writers in North America was 
by no means confined to verse, for as much prose was written as poetry. 
However, a great part of this prose did serve the cause of poetry both 
directly and indirectly. In the first instance it served it through the 
critical material it produced, of which M. Nu‘aima’s Al-Ghirbdl was 
the major contribution.!43 The other two authors who wrote on poetry 
and art were al-Raihani and Gibran, but their work is less systematic 
and scholarly than that of Nu‘aima. All three writers propounded 
a new avant-garde conception of poetry. 

In the second instance prose served the poetic development of the 
time by helping to release and confirm the Romantic trend in Arabic 
literature. In fact, it was firstly al-Raihani’s attempts at a poetic 
attitude in imaginative prose and at prose poetry at the beginning of 
this century, followed immediately by Gibran’s more daring adventures, 
which helped to establish the Romantic school in modern Arabic 
poetry. In this fertile Romantic beginning (hesitant and erratic in 
al-Raihani, pure and steadfast in Gibran) the Romantic school of 
poetry in North America took roots. Its poets, together with other 
men of letters concerned with innovation in literature, later joined to 
form the literary society called Al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya. The influence 
of this society on modern Arabic literature has been profound. 

Thirdly, it was very early in the century and at the hands of al- 
Raihani and then Gibran, that the possibility of a poem written in prose 
was suggested and given initial form, although with them it never 
reached a truly mature stage. Arabic poetry at this time, 1.e., during 
the first and second decades of this century, was showing signs of 
restlessness with the more or less settled norms of neo-Classicism. 
All over the Arab world there were attempts at change in the diction, 
subject matter and form of poetry. In Egypt, the failure of such 
attempts at innovation was due to a limited talent and lack of intuitive 
guidance, as will be shown in the next chapter. The Mahjar attempts 
at innovation were much more successful despite a weaker linguistic 
basis in the two leading writers, al-Raihani and Gibran. A keen in- 
tuition, a well-guided talent, a basically different outlook coloured 
by a persistent foreign cultural influence all helped to release the 
stream of creativity in these men. A movement of innovation and 
literary adventure, unequalled in the rest of the Arab world, was 
launched. 
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(1) Amin al-Rathdni (1876-1940) 


The first Arab hterary name to shine in North America was that of 
Amin al-Raihani, a self-made Lebanese writer, orator and preacher of 
Arab unity. A full account of al-Raihani’s achievement is beyond the 
scope of this work, but he served the cause of modern Arabic poetry 
in four ways. Firstly, his early literary activity in America acted as an 
impetus and an example to the younger immigrants with literary 
talent around him.14° Secondly, and especially at the beginning of 
his career, he helped to release the Romantic trend in Arabic literature. 
Thirdly, his rebelhon against outmoded ways in literature in general 
and poetry in particular was timely, radical and completely authentic. 
Fourthly, al-Raihani is known as the first to attempt consciously 
the writing of prose poetry in Arabic. This gave him the title of the 
‘Father of Prose Poetry” in Arabic.15° 

By 1900 al-Raihani had already arrived at the firm belief that radical 
reform was needed in the Arab East : an overwhelming revolution in 
thought, spirit and existing material conditions had to take place; 
and he became convinced that the decline in Arab society was due to 
both ignorance and sectarian fanaticism.15! Karly in his career, his 
attitude towards this belief took on a radical aspect. In speeches 152 
as well as in writings 15% this radicalism drew the attention of the 
Arabs. Having been brought up from boyhood in America, he spent the 
years between 1897 and his death roving between America and many 
countries in the Arab World.154 In his daring manner which was never 
devoid of charm, he tried to render a double service to the Arabs. 
In the first place he wanted to be the transmitter of their spiritual 
message to the West. In the second place he wanted to be the trans- 
mitter of the Western message of progress to the East. With his trans- 
lation of al-Ma‘arri’s Luzdimiyyat,1 his collection of mystical poems 
entitled A Chant of Mystics, (1921), his collection of articles in English 
entitled The Path of Vision, (1921), his famous book The Arab Kings 15° 
(1924) and his other books on individual Arab kings, together with his 
lectures and debates on the Arab cause 15? and other works, he aimed 
to create a picture of the Arabs that portrayed their grandeur, lofty 
spiritual ideals and national aspirations. On the other hand, he directed 
his energies towards acquainting his people with the best in Western 
culture and achievement. His many speeches!** and articles!5® scattered 
in Al-Rathdmyyat and other books, in fact the whole of his work in 
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Arabic, all sought to open the eyes of his countrymen to unity, progress, 
freedom and modern techniques.16 

Al-Raihani’s appearance on the scene as a radical reformer coincided 
with the state of spiritual development in the Arab World. The general 
intellectual awakening stirred inner feelings of dissatisfaction and 
anxiety as well as aspirations, some of them vague, some well-defined, 
to happier conditions. Al-Raihani’s spirit embraced and developed 
these feelings. In him the general dissatisfaction and anxiety took 
the form of an unmitigated rejection of sectarianism, ignorance and 
traditionalism in literature and life. His deep aspirations led to the 
dream of an Arabism, the grandness of which remains unsurpassed. 
The Romantic basis of this dream is indicated by the fact that it was 
his readings in Carlyle’s The Heroes which first inspired him and 
awakened his mind to the past glory of the Arabs.!*1 He visualized the 
possibility of renewed glory on a pan-Arab scale. In this, al-Raihani 
was more prophetic of future trends of thought and emotions in the 
Arab world than any of his other Mahjar compatriots of the North. 

This great intellectual and spiritual leader was a mixture of the 
Romantic and the Realist. His love of freedom, the grandeur of his 
vision, his radical uncompromising attitude towards his beliefs, his 
utter rejection of existing social ills, his revolutionary attitude towards 
literature, language and art, his deep love of nature and simplicity, 
all point to the Romantic in him. The impression of a most unorthodox, 
Romantic figure is heightened by the vision of al-Raihani, in all the 
ardour of his revolutionary passion, touring the Arab capitals calling 
for freedom and unity, befriending kings and princes,}62 imposing his 
fantastic presence on leading men in politics and literature, receiving 
the praises of the most famous Arab poets and writers of his day,16 
shocking the traditional sensibility of readers and audience alike with 
his radical statements, or pointing his finger accusingly at the poets 
around him with the shout “You Poets! Listen!’ then, in Biblical 
style, delivering his ten commandments for a poetic revolution.164 
But he has also been called a Realist by several writers.16° Indeed, 
compared with Gibran’s wanderings in the realm of the soul and his 
yearning for Nature, al-Raihani’s positive attitude, his down to earth 
talk about aims and objectives,1*¢ his call for science, progress and 
technology, portray him as the practical reformer who saw the realistic 
solution to a bad social and political situation. However, he arrived 
at this intellectual position through the grand, all embracing vision 
of the Romantic revolutionary. But no Romantic escapist, his strength 
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of spirit and his sound intuition enabled him to feel the true currents 
of life that were stirrimg under the confused surface of the Arab 
spiritual existence. Albert Hourani, an authority on Arab political 
thought of this period, claims that al-Raihani had no systematic body 
of ideas about politics.1¢? This emphasizes the intuitive basis of al- 
Raihani’s intellectual conclusions, which Martin ‘Abbiid, himself the 
most intuitive and penetrating Arab critic of his time, was quick to 
observe. Unlike other writers, “Abbiid saw the persistence in al-Raihani 
of these two conflicting trends.168 

Al-Raihani’s early literary activity in America stirred up that of 
the Mahjar poets in the North. By 1904 he had already published three 
books in Arabic,!° in addition to his translation of the Luzimiyyat, 
(1903). He met Gibran in Paris around 1911 and later, in America, 
the two kept up a literary friendship until their relationship suffered 
a relapse.!7° Before the first World War they, with others, tried to 
form a literary society, but when the society was eventually formed 
in 1920 al-Raihani had already embarked on his career as a roving 
missionary for Arab unity. 

Al-Raihani’s interest in effecting a radical change in literature was 
as passionate as his other interests. His attack on the defects of the 
poetry of his time was unique in that it had both the Romantic and 
the neo-Classical schools as targets. Contemporary critics were still 
busily destroying the ramparts of neo-Classicism and welcoming the 
slow but steady appearance of a subjective emotional trend in poetry. 
Al-Raihani, foreseeing a stream of sentimentalism and dilution in 
Romantic poetry in the near future, early began to launch his attacks,171 
mostly in the booklet Antum al-Shu‘ara’. He attacked in neo-Classicism 
its repetitive form and expression, its unforgivable falsity, its banality 
and vulgarity ;!72 and in Classical poetry itself its exaggeration,!” 
the lack of unity in the poem !74 and ambiguity.175 In Romanticism 
he attacked the Romantic sorrows and the self-centred attitude of 
the poet. His attack on Romantic * sorrows,!?6 on dilution,!?? and 
lack of balance,1?8 and his insistence on the element of truth and 
authenticity in poetry !7° are precedents for the writings of the avant- 
garde school of modern poetry in the ’fifties and ’sixties. His call for 
the involvement of the poet with the life 18° of his people and his 
condemnation of the subjective, self-centred attitude 18! of some poets 
around him forestall the preachings of the neo-Realist school in modern 


* It must be mentioned here that he did not use the word ‘‘Romantic’’. 
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poetry. Al-Raihani was one of the first critics to call for socially 
committed poetry and to attack Romantic escapism and meandering 
in the realms of the abstract and of imaginative sorrows.* Despite 
the imaginative and contemplative basis of his literary work which 
often shows a love of nature and a yearning for natural simplicity,1* 
al-Raihani never indulged in anv of the hazardous elements of Roman- 
ticism which have always brought about its decadence: the undisci- 
plined emotional flow of language, the ever increasing self-centredness 
and the danger of insincerity. 

One of the most interesting and important ideas expressed by him, 
one which does not seem to have been particularly noticed by his 
critics, 18 that “life is hike a prism with many sides and corners. We 
must look at it today from the sides from which the ancients saw it, but 
also from those which they neglected or did not know’’.183 This concept 
of the many-sidedness of life and the importance that writers and 
poets should see its variety and constant change is a most valuable 
contribution to the modern literary attitude. 

Al-Raihani was one of the first Arab writers to rebel against scho- 
lasticism in language and the reverence in which Arabic had come to be 
held early in the century. In his opinion a writer must be free to rely on 
his own taste and artistic sensibility.184 To the writer, words had 
greater qualities than mere resonance, sound and form, for in their 
delicate nuances there was colour and fragrance.18 His descriptions 
of the language of poetry are very reminiscent of those of the Symbolists. 

The third service rendered by al-Raihani to modern Arabic poetry is 
his introduction of prose poetry.** His resort to this kind of poetic 


* T.‘A. al-Mazini attacked the Romantic prose of al-Manfaliti in Nitab al-Diwan, the 
book of criticism he wrote in collaboration with al-‘Aqqad in 1921 to be discussed later. 

** Terms connected with variations in form in modern Arabic poetry can be very 
confusing because writers do not seem to agree on their precise meaning. The terms 
al-nathr al-shi‘rt (poetic prose), and al-shi‘r al-manthtir (prose poetry) and gasidat al- 
nathr (prose poem) which is a translation of the French term Poéme en prose, are all used 
haphazardly by writers. (The same confusion appears in writings which deal with 
“free verse’ — al-sht‘r al-hurr: and blank verse — al-shi‘r al-mursal: as will be discussed 
later). As for the first three terms, the difference between them is this: “poetic prose”’, 
al-nathr al-shi'rt is, or at least should be applied to writings in prose which employ a 
poetic style, probably some poetic imagery and a degree of heightened emotion. However, 
it differs from prose poetry al-shi‘r al-manthiir in ita style, which can be the style of an 
ordinary essay with typical paragraph structure and the possibility of long sentences, 
or it can even be employed in a complete novel. This has been the kind of prose used by 
Gibran in his novel, short stories and most of his writings. Prose poetry, on the other 
hand, can be more selective as regards its theme, which remains more poetic and not 
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expression may have been the result of an urge to express himself 
poetically, while hampered by his inability in the usage of Arabic 
metres.18¢ This inability could be due to a deficient early education 
in Arabic poetry, which should help to inculcate the rhythms of the 
Arabic metres in a young student, as well as to a lack of sensitivity 
to Arabic metre. His early access to Whitman’s prose poetry which he 
declares to have imitated,!87 helped to some degree by his reading of 
the Bible,188 of Nahj al-Balagha and probably of the Quran, must have 
inspired him with the idea. In fact there is a marked influence of the 
Quran in several of his works, in the strongly-worded phrases, short 
rhymed sentences, invocations and typical Quranic repetitions.18° 
The easy flow of the Biblical style, its longer sentences, its melodious 
undulations so apparent in Gibran’s work, are also to be found. His 
choice of style for a work may have resulted naturally from the subject 
matter. 

Al-Raihani’s prose poetry, despite its direct Whitmanian back- 
ground, was never able to outshine the deep influence of Gubran’s 
work. Despite some occasional linguistic and grammatical mistakes, 
Gibran’s mastery of the rhythm of the language was unequalled. 
However, it is possible that Gibran, as ‘Abbiid says, was influenced 
by al-Raihani’s pioneer attempt,!*® but one feels, nevertheless, that 
Gibran would have found his own way to the particular kind of poetic 
expression he used even without al-Raihani. Al-Raihani’s attempt 
probably influenced later generations in the Arab Hast, who were to 
use the same kind of structure. This consisted in the unity of theme; 
the division of the piece into shorter or longer stanzas; the use of 
short sentences, repetitive phrases and invocations, and of images, 
and metaphors taken from nature; and the attempt —- often less 
successful — at charging the piece with emotion. It is impossible, 
however, to trace with any accuracy his influence on other poets, 
but the first two volumes of Al-Rathaniyyat (1910, 1911)19! received 
an enthusiastic reception, thanks to their originality and freshness. 


discursive, and differs in the structure of the work. It aspires to the shape of a poem, 
with its short lines (jometimes rhymed), its stanza divisions, and its more heightened 
language, but it seldom arrives in Arabic at the economy, tension and emphasis of 
good metrical poetry, although it can be equally emotionally involved. Prose poetry 
was written by Gibran in addition to his abundant poetic prose and by al-Raihani 
quite early in the century. The term ‘‘prose poetry’’ and not ‘‘prose poems” is used 
in this context because the word “poetry” is a looser term and covers a larger area than 
the word ‘‘poem’’. The poéme en prose in Arabic was only arrived at with success in the 
fifties, as will be discussed in the final chapter of this work. 
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Al-Raihani is one of the most interesting literary and intellectual 
figures of the Arab world of the first forty vears of this century. He 
enjoyed a great popularity and fame during his life-time and was one 
of the strongest voices of freedom to be heard during that time. “A 
whole world in a man” says one writer about him.!9? Perhaps this is a 
hyperbole, but al-Raihani was, indeed, a man who wanted to liberate 
a whole world. 


(ii) Gibran Khalil Gibran (1883-1931) 


Gibran Khalil Gibran is the greatest literary figure in Arab letters 
during the first three decades of this century. A mixture of the sage, the 
rebel and the poet, he was neither a philosopher nor an active reformer 
like al-Raihani, nor did his best work contribute directly to the Arab 
poetic heritage. Yet his service to Arabic poetry was great, surpassing 
that of many contemporary poets and critics who wrote directly and 
at length on poetry. 

Although Gibran’s ultimate literary achievement is not difficult to 
assess and evaluate, it is very difficult to classify, for he wrote novels, 
short stories, essays, poetic pieces, poems, books of discourses, epigrams 
and other genres. An assessment of his general achievement is beyond 
the scope of this work, but two general points should be mentioned 
here. Firstly, his Arabic works as a whole released, as no other single 
contribution did, the Romantic current in literature }9? and imposed 
its particular subjective tone on the contemporary, as well as the 
following generations. It was Gibran, in fact, and with him the rest 
of the poets of “Al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya’’ in the North who formed 
the first Romantic school in Arabic poetry and let loose the forces 
of Romanticism. Gibran’s pervasive influence on the other poets of 
“Al-Rabita”’ was such as to cause a profound change in them towards 
several aspects of Romanticism 14 especially in their enchantment 
with Nature. Gibran was helped in this by Nu‘aima’s guiding ideas on 
literature and insistence on the necessity of bringing about change, 
as well as by the fact that these expatriates were suitably remote 
from constant direct contact with the neo-Classical poetry in the Arab 
world. Gibran’s pure and straightforward Romanticism was able to 
influence them profoundly not only because of its strength but also 
because it answered a latent need in them for Romantic expression. 
This need did not spring from the fact of their expatriation, but their 
expatriation helped to release it more quickly. They had carried its 
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seeds from home.'® On an artistic basis, it was a need dictated by the 
poetic situation itself which was beginning to struggle to release itself 
from the clutches of a standardized neo-Classicism in danger of becoming 
fossilized. On a social basis, it was a need lurking in the Arab spirit 
everywhere. The Arab people had been exposed for some time now to 
diverse influences in ideas and knowledge. An actual link had been 
established with the West which was still one-sided and aimed at 
acquiring as much as possible from the superior modern cultural 
experience of the West. The beginning of this century is marked by a 
great freedom in the choice of the sources of culture. The intake of 
learning from Western sources was unsystematic and free, perhaps 
even chaotic. Poets fell under different influences according to their 
chance meeting with them. This is why it is dangerous to generalize 
when writing about any one aspect of Arab life at this period. This 
also accounts, in part, for the diversity of experience furnished in 
contemporary writings and poetry. The only generally found element 
in the new literature was a greater or lesser tinge of Romanticism, 
and that had of necessity to be acquired if any change was to take 
place. However, a short description of the general social situation 
can never deal adequately with the whole diversity of experience, 
especially with the slow and often painful merging of basic national 
and acquired attitudes. However, it 1s true to say that as soon as the 
discrepancy between the old order of life, so well established when 
Shauqi was a young man, and the new imported ideas made itself 
felt, men fell into an anarchic existence, for there was no longer a 
general order which could regulate life and creativity. The anarchy 
brought about by this situation caused a kind of isolation of the individ- 
ual from society. The creative man of letters had to seek order from 
within himself, and the result was a subjective literature, for in similar 
conditions “‘the poet creates his own order’’.1*¢ It must be remembered 
that the Mahjar poets in the North experienced the sharpest contrasts 
between their cultural background and their new experiences, a 
contrast which they openly bewailed.19” 

Secondly, Gibran’s work, as well as that of his colleagues in “‘Al- 
Rabita’, must be seen as a major contribution of the Christian literary 
tradition in Arabic literature. It is a tradition that, as we have seen, 
had been growing steadily since the eighteenth century but had not 
been able to establish itself with any real force before. With the work 
of Gibran and his colleagues a Christian spirit as well as Christian 
attitudes yet unexplored in poetry were to make themselves felt. 
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Surrounded as they were by a Christian environment and, in some 
cases, deeply influenced by Christian writers and poets,19* they 
were freer to talk on Christian themes and to give to good Arabic 
literature a truly liberal expression of the Christian spirit. Two things 
are to be decided in this respect. Firstly, although the majority of 
the poets in the South were also Christians, their approach to Christian 
themes remained within the general Arab framework of nationalism 
and national unity. It was a continuation of the liberal spirit which 
flourished in Lebanon and the neighbouring Arab countries after the 
proclamation of the new Ottoman constitution in 1908. The call to 
freedom, brotherhood, and equality gave free expression to the longing 
for unity and for the abolition of sectarian hatreds.!9 This generous 
attitude, however vague, remained an important theme for poets 
and writers over the decades, and was an underlying feature of the 
South Mahjar poetic contribution. But one can hardly call the intro- 
duction of Christian words and references a liberation of the Christian 
spirit in poetry. 

The Northern contribution, on the other hand, gave full rein to this 
truly Christian spirit.2°° Here, Christian writers and poets were able 
to employ the language of poetry and poetic prose for the expression 
of themes hitherto hardly explored. From this time on, under the 
influence of their writings, a Christian outlook, as well as Biblical 
themes were to appear more freely in Arabic poetry. This trend 1s 
mainly due to Gibran and his belief in universal love based on the 
Gospel, as well as to his great fascination with the personality of 
Christ.2 

The second point for discussion is whether this current was in har- 
mony with an avant-garde movement in literature which aspired to 
express the undercurrents of Arab life. At a time when great moral and 
literary force was needed to express these undercurrents, the Southern 
approach to the subject seems at first glance to be more avant-garde 
because it accompanied a deep longing for unity and brotherhood. 
But in fact the whole theme had been handled for some time in the 
Arab world, so that it was to become a stock theme to be added to 
the collection that would furnish a rich material for what is termed 
in this work “platform poetry’. 

On the other hand, the achievement of a Christian ideal in literature 
seems at first glance a belated and rather reactionary expression which 
contrasted with the secularization sought by the progressives as a 
prerequisite for the social and political development of the nation. 
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But in the first few decades of this century the Christian spirit, long 
subdued by the pre-eminence of attitudes belonging mainly to a non- 
Christian culture, found high literary expression in this group. Earlier 
writers, like Marrash, had given hmited expression to this spirit and 
on a lower level of creativity. They had been unable, therefore, to 
impose a Christian theme on a large number of readers as Gibran 
had been able to do. The appearance and establishment of this theme 
must be regarded, therefore, as the expression, not of a reactionary 
attitude to life, but of an admirable independence of spirit that was 
able to go its own way and employ its own tools, largely unimpeded 
by traditional attitudes. 

Gibran contributed to Arabic poetry in three ways: firstly, through 
his poetical prose; secondly, through his verse; and thirdly, through 
his various writings on poetry, language and art in general. Gibran 
is mainly a writer of prose, although many of those who wrote on him 
regard him as a poet, not only for the verse he wrote, but also 
because of some of his prose.2°? Although most of his prose is poetic,29% 
some of it is on a higher level than the rest. These more heightened 
pieces are called by Hawi prose poems 2°4 and by al-Ashtar articles,2o5 
but here they will be referred to as poetic pieces, or prose poetry in 
general. But no matter what name one gives to Gibran’s poetic pieces, 
they remain a unique contribution in modern Arabic literature, 
dwarfing his other metrical verse. A great number of the poets and 
writers of the ’thirties and “forties came under the direct influence of 
this extraordinary experiment.2°* Its style, known effectively as the 
“Gibranian style’, will be described later. The fact that it had been 
influenced directly by the Bible has been established by many writers 
and is now common knowledge. The loose flow of Biblical style, the 
peculiar rhythm, the devotional and incantational tone, the emotional 
repetitiveness of certain phrases and exclamations, as well as the 
didactic attitude are all reminiscent of the Bible. Gibran is also the 
direct heir of Marrash, one of the first Christian writers to be strongly 
influenced by Biblical style. The influence of the Western Romantics 
has also been established. As he became acquainted in turn by Rous- 
seau, Blake, Nietzsche and probably other German Romantics, he 
was able to find in them, not only mspiration, but also confirmation 
of his own literary and spiritual tendencies. 

Behind Gibran’s experiment was a real creative need for a new 
spirit as well as a new style in literature. It marks a turning point 
and a division, not only in the literary conception, but also, and this is 
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much more important, in the literary sensibility of the time. Before, 
Arabic poetry, despite individual differences, showed a more or less 
homogeneous background all over the Arab world. A largely uniform 
outlook and sensibility had been established over the centuries from 
Morocco to Yemen. Moreover, the contempt of modern Classicists 
for colloquial language prevented poets from drawing on the variety 
and local colour of popular verse in the different Arab countries. * 

A zest for Nature, a power of contemplation, a passion for freedom, 
a love of romance, all come surging up in Gibran’s exquisite writings. 
If any one person is to be credited with heralding the Romantic move- 
ment and at the same time bringing it to its climax, it is this prophet 
of solitude. Other contemporary authors like al-Raihani and Mutran 
never possessed a pure Romantic gift, as has been discussed. ** But in 
Gibran the mysterious magic of a pure and healthy Romanticism 
gushes out with the poetic enthusiasm which we meet even in his 
early writings. The impulse to sing from the heart, the rejection of 
social and literary traditions and shackles, the rebellion against 
established form in literature, the lyrical impulse, the search for the 
mysterious in Nature, the veneration of Love, the adventurous soaring 
of the imagination, all combine to give poignancy and weight to his 
Romantic adventure. 

The reasons for Romantic affinities in the first few decades of this 
century have already been discussed briefly and will be elaborated 
more fully in the fourth chapter.*** Gibran’s personality, moreover, 
was naturally inclined to a Romantic attitude, beimg dreamy,?°7 
intense and “highly impressionistic’’.2°* So were his writings in theme, 


* Whenever the modern Arab poet has drawn on folklore, originality has resulted, 
as in the case of such poets as Nu‘aima and the Jordanian Mustafa Wahbi al-Tall, as 
will be discussed. 

** Al-Manfaliti began early to introduce some of the decadent streaks of Romanticism 
into Arabic literature, such as uncontrolled sentimentalism and exaggerated melancholy. 

*** These reasons explain why Arab poets and writers, right from the nineteenth 
century, showed an interest mostly in Western Romantic literature. We see Sabri, 
Shauq!, Hafiz, Mutran, al-Manfaliti, al-“Aqgad, Shukri and al-Mazini, among others, 
turn to Romantic Western literature in their readings or translations. Hawi mentions the 
fact that Gibran’s reaction to Cubism in painting was one of rejection and bewilderment, 
although he had striven to understand it.20° He goes on to say “His favourite among 
the French writers were the romantics, Rousseau and Voltaire. He may have read the 
symbolists but his reaction to them, even if not as hostile as his reaction to cubism, could 
not have been favourable’’.21° Hawt, however, does not analyse the causes behind 
this phenomenon. The fact is that Gibran, like his Arab contemporaries, despite an 
authentic yearning to change life and literature, could not really assimilate the more 
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imagery, rhythm and diction. He revolutionized the literary art in 
every sphere of its activity. It was partly through a conscious effort 
as by a deep and well-guided creative instinct that he was led to a 
cultivation of his principles. 

The most important of the Gibranian themes to concern us here are 
those themes which affected poetry or which gave it, at least tempo- 
rarily, a different flavour. The themes in his works which left their 
impact on later generations are firstly the themes of Nature and 
natural phenomena. It has been shown how Mutran, except for a 
few examples, was unable to present Nature in a unity with man and 
the universe. It evoked httle in him, save an aesthetic appreciation, 
whereas Gibran was able to arrive at a mystical fusion with Nature. 
A new emphasis was given to natural phenomena and we find in Gibran 
the beginning of a thread of thought which still persists and which 
idealises naked, primitive Nature. 

Gibran, whose output represents the first major literary expression 
of the Romantic spirit in Arab creativity was, it must be remembered, 
one of the most socially minded creative writers of his generation. 
Arab Romanticism, in fact, began with him and al-Raihani as a 
positive movement #4! bent on demolishing the ills and outworn 
customs of their world in order to build it anew. Gibran was not an 
escapist, and the Forest in his writings was not a place of escape but 
was used as a symbol in the effort to solve the problem of human 
differences, conflict and incongruencies through an all-embracing 
Love. His pantheistic philosophy is positive and was probably a 
solution to the basic conflicts he had as an Oriental living and writing 
in the West. This furnished him with a basis for existence in which 
the common factor of one’s humanity was enough to erase many 
embarrassing differences. This positive and socially-minded beginning 
of Arab Romanticism is not out of line with the beginning of Roman- 
ticism in other countries, asin England for example where the Romantic 
poets began as “‘centrally political and social poets’”’.#!2 The impression 
that Romanticism is merely a “mode of escapism’’ does it a great 
injustice.213 Gibran, the first great Arab Romantic, was deeply involved, 


advanced trends in literature and art in the West which came as a result of a long 
process of development and artistic growth. From the grip of a revived Arab Classicism 
the second step could not have been Symbolism, which is a more sophisticated form 
of art. Neither the artistic sensibility nor the innate needs of the era allowed for such 
an assimilation. And as for Cubism, how could the Arab spirit assimilate, at the beginning 
of this century, the spirit and intricacies of such an advanced form of art ? 
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even obsessed, with contemporary history and realities. It is not in 
their basic positive attitude that his first expressions seemed to differ 
from the publicly involved attitude of the neo-Classicists as much as 
in the mode of presentation where the poet is also the oracular priest, 
the visionary, the inspired bard. Gibran, in typical Romantic fashion, 
fused social problems, philosophy and religion into what M. H. Abrams 
calls “‘one grand design’’.214 

The pantheistic doctrine appealed to him for the above-mentioned 
reason and also because of its Romantic affinity, for the ‘“‘sense of 
identity with a larger power of creative energy’’?45 is another aspect 
of Romanticism. He arrived at the concept of universal Love through 
his mystical fusion with Nature. But what is central and permanently 
acquired in his achievement in this context is the profound change 
wrought in the Arab concept of Nature. His extraordinary responsive- 
ness to the appeal of lonely Nature has lent an unfathomable mystery 
to his writings and given intensity and vividness to his most dreamlike 
moods. This is a significant departure from the Classical conception 
of Nature as an external phenomenon which is either horrifying or 
aesthetically enjoyable, a conception which was easily satisfied with 
the outer description of the natural scene. 

Gibran’s upbringing in an environment of great scenic beauty, a 
beauty mysterious, dense and solitary, together with his special 
spiritual makeup combine themselves with his Western influences. 
Henceforward, Nature and natural objects in Arabic poetry would be 
called to the aid not only of the Romantic poets, but also of the 
Symbolists and the neo-Realists, as they had only very rarely been 
employed before in Classical Arabic poetry.?!6 

Gibran’s deep Christian influences are well shown by his involvement 
with the dualisms of life. The basic Christian dualism of body and 
soul is stressed by him, especially in his poem in verse “Al-Mawakib” 
as will be explained later. This gave birth also to other dualisms : good 
and evil, love and hatred, life and death, many of which were adopted 
by other members of “Al-Rabita”’. There is no proof, however, that 
these dualisms have been perpetuated with any real intensity in later 
poetry. The task they accomplished was to bring in a new flavour, 
to employ successfully a new set of concepts and expressions in Arabic 
and thus to purify and revolutionize the language of poetry and open 
the way for more thematic adventures. For Gibran’s monistic pantheism 
and his belief in reincarnation must have seemed rather out of date 
and presumptuous to a later generation, a generation more inclined 
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towards realistic attitudes and more involved with the problem of man 
vis & vis his existence on earth. 

Gibran’s rebellion against society, the clergy, outdated traditions, 
the inherent ills of the nation, affected the mind and thinking of the 
generation which was growing up in the ‘thirties. He and al-Raihani 
were the first true rebels in Arabic literature who rejected, not only 
the aggressions inflicted by the outer world, but also the stupor, 
the fetters, the inertia, the fanaticism, the ignorance and stagnation 
of their own people. Gibran, as early as “Ara’es al-Mura (1906) and 
Al-Arwéh al-Mutamarrida (1908) was already putting forward ideas 
that would have shocked a more settled age. But the Arab people had 
already entered on an age of adventure, had laid themselves open to 
ideas from all corners of the world, provided they did not openly 
challenge religious dogma. His great love of freedom, his deep belief in 
human brotherhood, his great zest for spiritual progress were infectious 
and stimulating. An unconscious belief in the inner freedom of the 
individual and a similarly unconscious loss of respect for old traditions 
were now subtly beginning to take hold of the Arab creative mind, and, 
despite all opposition, great courage in challenging even the most 
strongly guarded literary sanctuaries would soon be shown. It 1s 
probably safe to trace the beginning of this upsurge of courage to 
al-Raihani’s and Gibran’s uncompromising attitude to literature and 
to life. M. H. Haikal was quick to see the strength and, in his opinion, 
‘danger’ of this North Mahjar movement in literature. Writing in 
1930 he said : “The traditionalist and the innovator amongst us must 
combine their efforts, otherwise the victory will remain on the side 
of those Americanized Syrians and Islamic culture will be abolished”’.?!? 
But Haikal, who well knew and recognized the literary value of these 
Americanized Syrians,2!8 was wrong in thinking that their work was a 
threat to Islamic culture. What suffered most at their hands, and later 
on at the hands of others influenced by their achievement, were the 
conventions and the outdated literary taboos. For despite the continu- 
ous use of Christian themes in Arabic poetry by later generations (a 
case very difficult before these Mahjar poets), there was no confir- 
mation of a real Christian religious attitude in literature as a whole. 
The Arab creative mind was in no religious mood in the latter decades 
of this century, either Christian or Muslim. The whole struggle was 
centred on finding one’s identity not only as an individual against 
society but also as an individual in society facing a stronger and often 
hostile world. Gibran’s rebellion and his various other attributes 
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contributed towards the formation of his own special style. To all 
this one has to add the very important fact of his particular talent 
and also the fact that he had certain definite ideals, a certain doctrine,219 
to advocate. These ideals were new in the context of a modern Arabic 
frame of thought, and in order to express them, he had of necessity 
to find his own language and methods. To this we must add the fact 
that he was assimilating, as fast as he could, attitudes and ideas from 
the Western sources with which he came into contact. His burning 
genius did not seem to stumble or falter, and words, expressions, 
modes and tones were magically transformed at his hand into literature. 

The characteristics of his style, the “Gibranian style” are well 
divided by Hawi into rhythm, language, and imagery. The rhythm 
of his prose style was decided by his desire to preach and by his Roman- 
ticism. His desire to preach probably decided the Biblical resemblance 
with the use of interrogations, vocatives and repetitions. The Romantic 
element dictated the freedom which appears so natural in his prose 
style. Romantic rhythm is an intoxicant. It is more of a dancing 
rhythm which performs “the task of hypnotizing the reader into a 
dreamy trance, where his sense of reality is drugged and, at the same 
time, his suggestibility heightened’”’.22° However, the best examples 
of Classical and neo-Classical verse in Arabic are rich in intoxicating 
music. Shauqi’s poetry is especially marked by this ability to intoxicate 
the hearer, and a great factor in the success of neo-Classical poetry in 
Arabic depends on the preservation of this element. But the music 
of this poetry intoxicates only in order to excite. Its marked resonance 
arouses the emotions and often tempts them to a loud expression of 
their intoxication. What was needed now was a change of gear, a 
lowering down, so to speak, of the loud elements of this music of the 
Arabic verse into more subdued tones which allied themselves to the 
dreamier, softer emotions of the reader and appealed to his innermost 
depths. Such a change could not be accomplished immediately in 
Arabic verse at that early time when Gibran started writing; i.e. in 
the first decades of this century. Neither at the hands of Mutran nor the 
Diwan group in Egypt was Arabic poetry able to abandon its loud 
rhythmical expression. Gibran, writing in prose, was immediately freed 
from any bonds with an established poetic rhythm. His poetic prose 
with its physical, undulating sweep and breadth of rhythm is smooth 
but energetic almost to the point of being over-charged. It seldom 
abandons its tone of sermon, but when it does, it still keeps the feeling 
that the poet is talking to a large group of people. Nevertheless, it 
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could fall on the ears with the magic of a psalm. When his emotions 
are most heightened 221 there is a fine roll and flurry in the rhythm 
and it can move at an intense speed. The use of parallelisms and 
antithesis is another particular quality of his style.222 


Geibradn’s Diction 


Gibran was able to achieve a rhythm more capable of embodying 
a modern sensibility. For despite the strong Biblical influence, with 
its archaic tone, he transferred the poetic language to its right context 
in time not only through his experiment with language but also 
through the introduction of rhythms more simple and malleable than 
the rhythms of the inherited Classical poetry. Later on, Romantic 
poets like Abi Shabaka, al-Shabbi, Naji and ‘Ali Mahmiid Taha were 
able to call forth in verse a great lyrical impulse which was to allow 
the expression of all the moods of a well established and diversified 
Romanticism in the *thirties, as will be shown. 

Gibran’s concept of the role of language in the transformation of 
poetry is a modern and mature one. “The life of a language... depends 
on the imagination of the poet . . .”’2?8 and “the only means of reviving 
the language is in the heart of the poet, on his lips and between his 
fingers’’.224 He seeks in language only the spirit and the “‘essence’’. 
The Classicists can keep the rind and the skeleton of the words.22 
His belief in the vitality of the colloquial was supported by experimen- 
tations in this field. This brought on Gibran the critical abuse of several 
writers in the Arab world,226 an abuse which sometimes was impul- 
sively extended to the whole of the Mahjar poetry. 

Gibran was not the only writer among his generation to try to forge 
a new diction in poetic expression. It will be shown how Shukri tried 
but failed in his attempt to introduce words not usually used before 
in Arabic poetry. These, apparently chosen with deliberation, were 
usually correct from a lexicographer’s point of view, but were often 
devoid of emotional connotations that hark back to the reader’s own 
experience. Bold and unfamiliar, they stand in stark contrast with 
Gibran’s intuitive and highly artistic use of words which are usually 
charged with an emotional content that gives them force and immediate 
effectiveness. Shukri, it is interesting to note, received no abusive 
criticism for this from the critics in Egypt, despite the absurdity of 
many of his usages of words. 

But Gibran, despite some mistakes which occur here and there 
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in his works,?2? has a great mastery of language and his vocabulary 
is one of the most inventive and selective in modern Arabic. He shows 
a fondness for the Romantically remote as when he imitates Biblical 
language, but also for the realistic as when he tries to adopt words 
from actual speech. These two qualities, the Romantically remote 
and the realistic, are Romantic attributes.228 

Another interesting point about Gibran’s language is the easy shift 
he shows from English to Arabic and vice versa. His works in English 
are not relevant here, but, concerning his language in general it 
must be remarked that, because of the spiritual and universal aspect 
of his general themes, he seems to have chosen a vocabulary less 
idiomatic than would normally have been chosen by a modern poet 
conscious of modernism in language. For the difference between the lin- 
guistic consciousness of the East and that of the West (of which Gibran 
was clearly aware as has been mentioned already), should have created 
for Gibran the problem of “root words’ and their incapacity for 
translation from the language of one culture to the language of a 
completely different culture. For “wherever two consciousnesses 
differ, as it were, in kind, and not merely in relative lucidity — there 
the problem of sympathy can always be narrowed down to the problem 
of the meaning of some one or more fundamental words”’.22® But he 
was able to bridge the gap of what seems, at first glance, to be unbridge- 
able. Probably this is also due to the fact that his sensibility had 
been influenced and greatly “tempered”? by a universally effective 
source of knowledge : the Bible. 


Gibran’s Imagery 

In his constant efforts to achieve a Biblical balance of language, 
pouring forth adjectives often in rather unfamihar ways, Gibran 
resorts to another device : the image. His images run into each other 
like brilliantly coloured dyes, a rest to the imagination and the eyes 
after some of the hackneyed and overused images of revived Classicism. 
The metaphors and similes are interwoven with the clarity of a lucid 
mind behind them, and one’s sense of the impassioned conviction of 
the writer is heightened, as well as of the irrepressible fascination of 
Gibran, the painter, with colour and variety. His images evoke feelings, 
not through stock responses but by a highly emotional, new but 
familiar, way of describing his object. By familiar here is meant that 
Gibran in his images uses, on the whole, words and pictures which, 
although many are new, can be readily accepted by the reader or hearer. 
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Hawi speaks of Gibran’s use of what he calls “particular images”, 
of “biblical imagery which is so lavishly scattered over his pages” and 
of structural images for the description of which he relies on Foakes’ 
treatment.29° Structural images are important in the study of modern 
poetry because they recur in many poems : a poem of this type revolves 
around a sustained image which informs its whole structure. Gibran’s 
best example of this is his metrical poem “Al-Mawakib”. 

Gibran leaned heavily on what Foakes calls “value-words’, 1.e. 
words which represent “‘concepts or feelings universally regarded as 
valuable’’,2#1 such as beauty, love, justice, power, life, death ... ete. 
In true Romantic fashion these were used by him suffused with imagery. 
He either personified his abstracts or expressed them through a 
concrete image. He often ends by making the reader feel not only 
that they are real, but also essential. He intensifies this feeling by 
resorting to other Romantic tricks : incantations, sweeping rhythms, 
repetitions. 

Gibran’s imagery is often highly symbolic. In fact Gibran’s symbols, 
of which the forest, the sea and the night are the most important, 
anticipated more the Symbolism of some of the poets of the ‘fifties 
and ’sixties rather than the Symbolism of poets such as Sa‘id ‘Aql, 
who flourished in the late ’thirties and ’forties and who looked to 
French nineteenth-century Symbolism. The former use symbols, as 
Gibran did, to denote a point of reference, to represent more richly 
and concretely, a basic idea. The latter use sounds and symbols to 
evoke impressions and meanings in a magical, suggestive method. 
Great stress is laid on the inner music of the words and their evoca- 
tive power. Gibran’s insistence on complete elucidation of his 
ideas, moreover, separates him still further from the Symbolists who 
care nothing or little for making themselves intellectually understood.?* 

Gibran’s symbols, with their structure of thought, spring from Ro- 
mantic sources. The forest, a basic motif in ““Al-Mawakib”’, was 
a symbol of simplicity and flight from the misery and chaos of the City ; 
a familiar Romantic symbol,?33 where a universal love exists and all of 
life’s dualisms are conquered : body and soul, good and evil, life and 
death. The sea was used as a symbol of eternity and the unity of all 
existence ;234 and the night, a much loved topic for his poetic pieces, 
mostly used for its own sake,?45 but sometimes as a symbol of the poet’s 
delving into his own deeper self, probably his sub-conscious.?% 
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Prose Poetry and Poetie Prose 


The fact that Gibran, in his lifetime, was regarded as the great 
innovator of an original style shows that his poetic writings were 
affiliated with prose. If this prose contained a strong poetic surge and 
was therefore accepted broadly within a “poetic ” framework, it 
should not follow that a poetic piece of his would have been accepted 
as a true ““poem’’. When ‘Abbid described him as “a poet in his prose 
not in his verse’’,237 he was not claiming the prose poetic pieces as 
true “poems’’. But this poetic prose, ‘Abbiid is quick to note, has 
affected Arabic poetry greatly.23° Hawi, however, regards Gibran’s 
poetic pieces as prose poems. He believes that Gibran “‘was able to 
cultivate and bring nearer perfection the prose poem as a genre, and 
as true poetry’’.23° But although Gibran wrote a kind of poetic prose 
very different from the prose that was then being written — apart 
from the writings of al-Raihani —, nowhere does he attain the level of 
a true poem. This is particularly true of his first collection, Dam‘a 
wa Ibttiséma, mainly written in the first decade before Gibran 
attained any maturity of style and imagimation. Some later pieces 
are highly poetical, like ‘“Ayyuha ’l-Lail” and “Baina Lail wa Sabah” 
which are almost religious in tone, as well as “Al-Sha‘ir” and “Ayya- 
tuha ’]-Ard’’.24¢ But there is in Gibran’s style a dilution and a tendency, 
mentioned above, to leave nothing unexpressed or left to the discern- 
ment of the reader. The “prose poem’’, developed later in the ’fifties, 
has reached a quite different level of poetic quality, as will be mentioned 
later. Hawi, in writing on Gibran, ignored the subsequent development 
of prose poetry in Arabic, and only connected Gibran with his roots. 
While this method is sufficient when giving historical data which end 
at a particular date, it should not be used when the question of applying 
terms is involved. Hawi does not give enough reasons as to why he 
regards these pieces as ‘‘prose poems’, but merely describes “the 
emotional elevation of their rhythm and the work of imagination in 
the creation of their particular images’’.24! Although one agrees with 
him that Gibran liberated,?#2 or at least helped greatly to hberate 
Arabic poetry through prose, it does not follow that this prose had to 
take the form of prose poems. In fact it is not impossible to hberate 
poetry through prose alone if it embodies qualities strong enough to 
impose themselves on the language of the epoch and help change its 
sensibility. And although the idea preached by Gibran that the poet 
is the liberator of language is appealing and plausible, it does not follow 
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that the only liberator of the language has to be the poet. But this 
would take us into the realms of the philosophy of language. Suffice 
it to say here that, while we can apply the word poetic, or even poetry 
to some of Gibran’s writings in prose, the term “prose poem’’, with 
its definite boundaries, and its full poetic expectations, cannot be 
used here with any accuracy. 

Gibran’s poetic gift was great but not pure. In his passionate desire 
to preach his doctrine of liberty and universal love to the world, he 
repeated himself and did, indeed, dilute his style. He could not conceive 
of liberty divorced from an all-embracing universal love and his writings 
are fevered by a great passion prompted in turn by his didactic impulse. 
He fretted savagely at any restraint, an attitude which poetry cannot 
allow, and which serves to check, when writing verse, the particular 
mark of his poetic gift : its passion and enthusiasm. And this is why 
his actual poetry is inferior to his prose, to his poetic prose pieces as 
well as to good contemporary verse. 

This should not imply that Gibran did not write correctly in Arabic 
metre. But to write correctly does not make good poetry. Gibran was 
rarely able to translate his passionate ideals, his zest and glorious 
enthusiasm, so manifest in his poetic pieces, into metrical form. The 
spontaneous subconscious formation of a poem, which includes at 
once form and content, was not strong enough in him. But this inability 
must seem to the modern critic providential in the extreme. Had he 
been in full possession of the spontaneous flow between form and 
content, i.e had he been strongly versed in old Arabic poetry and 
brought up to revere the poetic heritage, one cannot be sure if he 
would have found the courage and guidance to experiment in prose 
rather than in poetry, seeing how Arabic poetry was still so resistant 
to all attempts at a successful radical transformation of its modes, 
attitudes and phraseology. 

In their discussion of the poetry of members of “Al-Rabita’”’, ‘Abbas 
and Najm did not apply themselves to a full and separate study of 
Gibran’s metrical poetry, although they studied the poetry of every 
other member of the group separately; Gibran’s verse was mentioned 
only in the course of the general discussion. His influence on his 
colleagues is implied as being in the field of ideas and images, an influence 
of the Gibranian spirit and the Gibranian attitudes and concepts. 
Hawi also discusses his metrical poetry in a few lines, mentioning the 
fact that Gibran took very few liberties in the form of his metrical 
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poems.248 Nazik al-Mala’ika, however, regards Gibran as a great 
poet in the verse he wrote.?44 

Gibran’s long poem, “Al-Mawakib” is regarded as his best poem in 
verse. Looked at from the point of view of a reader in Gibran’s time, 
it must have seemed to him a strange poem with its pervasive idea 
that the lyre’s music will persist even after the end of time and the 
world : 


Spi] coy LH ey ol! shel 2 
jee Sse os ist CU oly 


* * * + * * * * * * * * * 


Cyne! gore LsJls i pel) pes 
Give me the flute and sing, for singing nourishes the mind, and the lament of the 
flute endures longer than men, glorious or humble. ... Give me the flute and sing, 


for singing smooths away affliction, and the lament of the flute endures when time 
is at an end. 


Al-‘Aqqad could not accept “Al-Mawakib” as a poem at all.246 Even 
Labaki, who takes pains to discuss it, admits its occasional weak 
phraseology.*47 However, two things are interesting about the poem. 
The first 1s the Romantic idea, enthusiastically adopted and quickly 
exhausted by the members of the group, that life in the forest will 
secure the unity of all the dualisms of life: good and evil, life and 
death, love and hate, body and soul. The “Cult of the Primitive’’?48 is 
exalted, but the emotion is developed to the extent that the poet 
arrives at a great pantheistic love. The second thing is the use of two 
voices in the poem, a sort of impersonal dialogue, a technique which 
was also adopted by Abt Madi. 

In this poem and others, such as “Al-Bahr’’,24® one becomes aware of 
a deep-seated traditionalism, despite the originality of both the theme 
and the approach. This is in the persistence of the spirit of the preacher 
and the wise man adopted by most Classical Arab poets, as well as 
in the dogmatic approach,”° the short jets of wisdom, and the decisive- 
ness embodied all in one verse. 

Gibran’s ideas on art and poetry were the third direct service he 
rendered to Arabic poetry. His views on the role of the poet in changing 
and developing the language of his time have been discussed. His 
attitude towards the general role of the poet was one of profound 
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reverence. To him, the poet was a link between this world and the other, 
a clear fountain, a tree planted on the bank of the river of beauty,?*! a 
lonely spirit.252 Yet, he was simple, gentle, a lover of Nature who kept 
vigil during the night for the muse. He was the planter of seed which 
grows to nourish humanity.**3 There were two kinds of poets in his 
opinion : one who was intelligent, with the power to assimilate and 
adopt other people’s poetry, the other who was inspired even before 
he was born.#* For to him, the true poet was one who entered the 
temple of his own soul and then came out uttering words and 
expressions which were new and renewed every day.55 

Gibran changed the literary sensibility of the age. His was the most 
forceful literary personality of his day. His influence was probably 
at its height in the "thirties, not only because his death in 1931 stirred 
up the usual tributes and critical activity that follow the death of a 
great writer, but also because this coincided with the greatest surge 
of the Romantic wave in the Arab world. After him it was possible to 
experiment on any level and in any sphere of literature, because he had 
been able to liberate the creative spirit. This he had done, not so much 
by preaching and theorizing, but by providing such a splendid literary 
example. This stands in stark contrast to al-‘Aqqad’s efforts in this 
respect in Egypt. 

Already in the first few years of the Romantic movement, the mood 
for a later poetry of escapism and melancholic morbidity was establish- 
ed. The melancholic motif which constantly alternates in Gibran’s 
work with the stern premonitions of the preacher and the evocative 
oracles of the seer, was to be greatly exploited, although one can hardly 
discredit Gibran for this. Between Gibran and ‘Ali M. Taha who was a 
more robust Romantic than his contemporaries, there would appear 
a whole crowd of poets steeped in melancholy and despair, among 
whom al-Shabbi was to show the same deep involvement with the social 
and political chains of his people and attain great fame because of this. 
Moreover, Gibran’s revolution in imagery was accompanied at the 
same time by an excessive flow of adjectives, strung one after the 
other. As G. H. W. Rylands says, “One epithet is as a rule more telling 
in poetry than two’’,?5¢ and this was to prove true, for this verbose 
feature of Gibran’s style was to have a harmful effect on the poets 
of the thirties and forties, and it was one of the main defects of poetry 
which the avant-garde poets of the ‘fifties were to try persistently 
to overcome. 

Although Gibran’s appearance on the literary field was timely in 
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that it satisfied a great need, it was his personal tragedy that he did 
appear at that particular time. Endowed with real genius, he was 
handicapped by the peculiarities of Arab poetic history : its previous 
stilted growth, the short span of time it had to develop, its deep 
involvement, not only with a traditional form and content, but also 
with an awakening nationalism, the ignorance and timidity of its 
literary arbiters, the naiveness and often crudeness of its general 
public. He was restricted by the poetic needs of the time to follow a 
career of liberating both the form and the spirit of literature, but with 
all these handicaps he could not be both the liberator and the creator 
of literary works that would transcend his time and yet remain in 
the lead among a sophisticated reading elzte that was constantly 
growing in number. Although he is still read widely by the younger 
generation, to the real student of literature he is now rather embarrassing 
to read: his originality is too full of the spirit of the all-knowing 
teacher, and his approach is too sentimental. With the inevitable 
development of an anti-Romantic trend in Arabic poetry in the 
fifties, Gibran has fallen somewhat out of favour. 


(iii) Mikk@il Nu‘aima (b. 1889) 


Mikha’il Nu‘aima is the third hterary figure to have an impact on 
Mahjar poetry in North America. Critic, poet, essayist and mystic, 
his greatest service to Arabic poetry has been mostly through his 
essays on criticism, most of which are collected in Al-Ghirbal, published 
in 1923. Other essays on criticism are scattered in his many books of 
collected essays which he published in the course of his forty and more 
years of literary activity. Nu‘aima studied at the Russian Teachers 
Training College in Nazareth until the age of seventeen, then went on a 
scholarship to Russia to continue his education. After five years of 
study at the University of Poltava, he emigrated to Washington in 
1911 where he entered the University in 1912 to study law.?57 

It was in 1913 that Nu‘aima discovered his critical abilities. The 
acquisition of a copy of Gibran’s Al-Ajniha al-Mutakassira coincided 
with his receiving the first number of Al-Funin, the famous North 
Mahyjar literary magazine published by Nu‘aima’s former school friend, 
Nasib ‘Arida.254 His joy and enthusiasm at the evidence of life, 
originality and strength in the literary material published in Al- 
Funin (it contained Gibran’s famous “Ayyuha ’l-Lail” and al-Raihani's 
“Bulbul al-Maut wa ’l-Hayat’’) launched him on his career as a critic. 
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His first critical article entitled “Fajr al-Amal ba‘da Lail al-Ya’s’’,259 
included an attack on what he called “mummified literature”: the 
literature of imitation and decoration, as well as a comment on Gibran’s 
Al-Ajntha al-Mutakassira. Nu‘aima’s cultural background was some- 
what richer than that of the other emigrant Arab writers and poets. 
The firm and clear ideas he expressed tn this first article on the neces- 
sity for a drastic change, even a revolution in literature, must have 
come from comparisons with European literature, and Russian liter- 
ature in particular. 

His subsequent writings in Al-Fundn were all on criticism, and seem 
to have been immediately appreciated by his readers and by other 
literary figures in North America. In 1914, only two years after the 
publication of his first article, “Arida went so far as to write to him and 
say that his articles had made Al-Fundn popular in Syria, Egypt and 
the Southern Mahjar. When Al-Fundén was suspended from publication 
in 1914 owing to financial reasons, Nu‘aima continued to publish in 
other North Mahjar papers.26° In 1916, however, Al-Funin came back 
to life, only to be finally suspended again during the war, and Al-Sa’sh, 
whose editor was “Abd al-Masih Haddad, another former schoolmate 
of his, became the platform for North Mahjar hterature and for 
Nu‘aima’s critical writings. These writings, which were mostly bent on 
establishing a real change in the form, language, attitudes and methods 
of approach of Arabic poetry, greatly helped to sow the seeds of change 
which a critic can detect in the poetry of some of the poets of “Al- 
Rabita’ 2%! But although Nu‘aima’s influence was great in this respect, 
it could not match Gibran’s direct example of original literature of a 
high calibre. 

It is interesting that the first collection of Nu‘aima’s critical articles 
formerly published piecemeal in Al-Funtin and Al-Sa’sh were to be 
published in 1923 in Egypt and not in America. Muhyi al-Din Rida,?* 
a great enthusiast for the literature of the Mahjar, was responsible 
for this publication,?6? and al-“Aqqad, at Nu‘aima’s request, wrote 
the introduction. Al-Ghirbal, it must here be emphasized, was not 
influenced by Al-Diwan fi *l-Naqd wa ’l-Adab, the book of criticism 
written in 1921 by al-‘Aqqad and al-Mazini, for we have seen how 
most of its articles had appeared in the second decade in Mahjar 
periodicals.264 It was only in 1922, apparently, that the two avant-garde 
movements in Egypt and America came into contact with each other.?* 
Before that they had been advancing along parallel lines, both answer- 
ing the desperate need of Arabic literature to forge new links and to 
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free itself from crystallized traditional attitudes. Both groups, moreover 
had been exposed to Western cultural influences. Nu‘aima, on receiving 
a copy of Al-Diwan in 1922, managed to include in his collected 
essays an article on the two volumes of Al-Diwan in which he hailed 
the appearance of this work of criticism in the following curious words 
“God bless Egypt, for not all that she writes is empty chatter, and not 
all the verse she produces is mere affectation. I used to think that she 

. adored the decorative word and sanctified the [mere] stringing 
together of rhymes, for how often she has glorified a clown and 
cheered a fake . . .’’.266 Despite his sincere joy in discovering an avant- 
garde team of critics in Egypt, it is apparent that he was unable to 
conceal his former lack of admiration for the literature produced in 
that country, an attitude completely overlooked by some Egyptian 
writers who spoke of the two movements and carelessly made Mahjar 
authors dependent on the Egyptians for their ideas on innovation.?6? 
Nu‘aima’s attitude, it seems, was shared by other members of “Al- 
Rabita’”’ 268 

Unfortunately, neither Nu‘aima in Sab‘agn, nor Mandir in Al-Naqd 
wa l-Nugqad al-Mu‘asiriin, tell us in any detail about the reception of 
Al-Ghirbal in Egypt and the Arab world on its publication in 1923, 
although Rida prophesied a storm of protest.26° But we know that 
Nu‘aima sold only twenty copies in America,?7° which is not a criterion 
but is a sign that these Mahjar poets wrote for a distant public at 
home. However, Al-Ghirbal seems to have been a popular book, for 
it has been republished at least six times since its first appearance. 
In it the critic can find the roots of many trends in the contemporary 
approach to poetry, language, metre and the Classical heritage. 

Nu‘aima himself, although more cultured than many of the other 
members of “‘Al-Rabita”, does not seem to have been particularly 
knowledgeable in Classical Arabic literature. In his high school the 
subjects other than Arabic were taught in Russian. In Arabic they 
studied Kalila wa Dimna and “Alfiyyat Ibn Mahk’’, and ended by 
studying the history of Arabic literature as written by a Russian 
Orientalist.27! Nu‘aima admits that Nasib ‘Arida was the most know- 
ledgeable member of “Al-Rabita” in Classical Arabic literature.?” 
Classical Arabic literature was at that time in the process of being 
re-discovered.* Nu‘aima’s readings in foreign literature and_ his 


* In fact the Classical heritage is still in the process of re-discovery. A great amount 
of sincerity, depth of insight and perseverance are needed to discover its many values. 
These were obscured in the Revivalist movement by the rather obsolete and sensational 
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comparatively scant knowledge of the Classical heritage led him to 
believe in its worthlessness,?73 comparing it with modern European 
literature. His lack of interest in the Classical heritage is also shown 
by the fact that, unlike his contemporary avant-garde HKgyptian 
critics, he did not devote any criticism to poets of the Classical period. 
His rebellion, which was timely and vital, caused him to turn his 
back on the Classical roots of modern literature. This was the first 
eritical output in Arabic to concentrate solely on the modern contri- 
bution. His condemnation of the Classical heritage gave a new impetus 
to a trend already begun, which was to become very strong in the 
‘fifties, that of criticizing the old Classical heritage, belittling its 
value and throwing doubt on the vitality of the connection between 
modern Arab poets and writers and their Classical literary past. Many 
futile arguments were to take place throughout the subsequent 
decades, and many rather unintelligent accusations, and even abuses, 
exchanged. However, it is not surprising to note that most of those 
who spoke against the Classical heritage knew little about it. It is 
most unfortunate that most of those who spoke for the Classical 
heritage were old-fashioned and reactionary. 

Nu‘aima’s attack on the importance which contemporary writers in 
the Arab world attached to language and on their great dependence on 
the lexicographer’s inflexible attitude 274 is quite legitimate. Behind 
him there was already a growing tradition of belief in the vitality of 
the spoken language, as we have seen. The looser ties these poets 
and writers had with the Classical language made it easy, even neces- 
sary, for their more adventurous minds to discover the vitality that 
resulted from a less rigid attitude towards assimilating into the Clas- 
sical colloquial words which seemed more appropriate to the meaning. 
Neither Nu‘aima nor Gibran seem to have had any conscious connec- 
tion with those foreigners in Egypt who, in the nineteenth and at the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries, called for the use of the colloquial 
in literature.275 

Nu‘aima’s arguments on language are often well informed. ‘‘Lan- 
guage is one of life’s phenomena and only obeys the laws of life. It 
chooses the suitable and preserves the best of it. It ts like a tree that 


taste of those nonetheless sincere and diligent revivalists. At a time when Court poetry 
was still the fashion, it was perhaps natural for them to revive the eulogies which have 
filled school anthologies, and to concentrate their efforts more on poetry than on the 
often sophisticated prose works of a long line of Arab writers and scholars many of whom 
are still waiting to be rediscovered. 
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changes its dead branches for green ones, and its dried leaves for 
living ones .. .”’?76 Those whom he calls “the frogs of hterature” and 
who would keep the language from growth make of the writer a tool 
in the hands of language. Their tragedy is that hfe goes on while they 
remain static. But to him, language which is mere symbols, has no 
value of its own.27? It is a means for denoting things that are “greater 
and loftier’ than itself, which are the human thoughts and emotions. 

In order to defend his argument, Nu‘aima tends to exaggerate his 
statements. It must have been these exaggerations that al-‘Aqqad, 
found unacceptable in his introduction to the Ghirbal.278 Nu‘aima 
really means that although “it is good to pay attention to polishing 
[the language] and arranging it in such a way as to grant it sweetness 
and accuracy’’,?79 we must not forget that it is mere symbols, nor 
believe it to be perfect in itself. But al-‘Agqqad and Mandir 2% were 
misled by the enthusiastic exaggeration of his argument. 

Like Gibran, Nu‘aima believes that it 1s the poet and writer who 
are the makers of language and its patrons. There should be no cause 
for worry if they produce new symbols or change old ones. Al-‘Aqqad 
and Mandir overlooked the observation he makes at the end of his 
long argument that if people like the newly forged symbol [or word, 
to be more precise] they will keep it, whether lexicographers and 
grammarians like it or not, and if people neglect it, 1t will automatical- 
ly die.28 ) 

Th. Malhas is probably mght in saying that Nu‘aima was the first 
critic in Arabic who preferred content to form in literature.282 The 
history of criticism in Arabic shows the equal value which most Clas- 
sical critics gave to the two.288 

It is, of course, natural that when there 1s a general spiritual bank- 
ruptcy, writers and poets turn to the decorative. Embellishments 
become an exercise of wit when intuition and spiritual communion he 
dormant. Nu‘aima, however, did not realize the temporariness of the 
situation. In fact, he would not have heen expected to realize it, for 
in the history of rebellions, the first two elements required for success 
are enthusiasm and vehemence, and these two qualities depend on 
this limited perspective, on this great concentration on a special 
situation that is given priority over everything.?®! 

Nu‘aima’s ideas on metre, however, are not quite so mature. He 
makes many mistakes and falls into some contradictions as he attacks 
the sham versifiers of his time. His criticism of exaggeration and 
banality in poetry, which he refers to the laws of prosody, 1s irrelevant 
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and shows a hasty judgement.2% Every poetry has its laws of prosody, 
whether written or orally transmitted. Quantitative metres may have 
stricter laws, but this springs from the very nature of language and 
the inter-relations of word structure, which decide the metrics of 
its poetry. The laws of prosody are not imposed on a language. They 
are drawn only on the basis of what has already happened in the verse 
of that language. With the many variations and allowances used by 
the early Arab poets and thereafter taken as rules of prosody, there 
is ample scope for variety, but also for committing mistakes. Laws 
of prosody, like laws of music, are necessary to help poets avoid 
this last tendency. It is true that good poets in Arabic need hardly 
refer to these laws, but there are always poets whose ears are not 
quite as sensitive. The laws of al-Khalil ibn Ahmad need not stop 
any gifted poet from making innovations, for they have basic rules 
which apply broadly to any number of variations within their own 
limitations. Nu‘aima’s arguments are out of focus in this respect. 
The fact that there were many versifiers in Arabic who wrote banal, 
decorative verse is not due, as Nu‘aima claims, to their ability to 
versify according to al-Khalil’s laws of prosody.?8* Just because laws 
of prosody are accessible to would-be versifiers does not necessitate 
the production of hollow verse. In fact, Arabic laws of prosody should 
be more difficult to assimilate than, say, English laws of prosody. 
Indeed, there is no poetry in any language which does not have long 
trains of versifiers and imitators. Nu‘aima, moreover, claims that the 
accessibility of the laws of prosody has not only harmed our poetry, 
but also all our literature. For would-be novelists and dramatists, 
seeing the possibility of becoming able to write verse (a highly honoured 
art among the Arabs) through learning the laws of prosody, confined 
their literary activity to poetry and “here we are today with no novels 
and no plays and no science .. .”.28? This is really amazing from an 
intelligent and sensitive critic like Nu‘aima. 

But this rebellion against prosody, despite its uninformed back- 
ground, helped to shake the reverence in which metrical laws, estab- 
lished by al-Khalil, were held. Al-Khalil’s great achievement was 
really misunderstood by both the traditionalists who held it sacred, 
and the innovators who spoke scathingly about it. Very few people 
saw it for what it really was: a record of the development of Arabic 
metres which poets, prior to al- Khalil, had achieved, and a description 
of their formation. 

Nu‘aima, like many of his avant-garde contemporaries, never 
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really had any settled ideas about metre. For despite the absurdity of 
his argument concerning metre, al-“Aqqad remarked only on Nu‘aima’s 
much milder attack on language. In the coming chapter we shall 
show how al-‘Aqqad even contradicted himself with regard to metre. 
Nu‘aima’s uncertainty on the question of metre is obvious nght from 
the beginning. For while he claims in one article that neither metres 
nor rhymes are necessary for poetry,?88 in another article he says that 
metre is necessary but rhyme is not.289 However, his verse shows an 
ear sensitive to music in poetry and a good grasp of metre; and in his 
attempt to define metre he rightly says that the primary aim of metre 
is to achieve harmony and halance in the expression of emotions and 
thoughts.?% 

Nu‘aima is at his best when he speaks about the role of criticism 
and the role of poetry. To him the aim of criticism is to sift literature 
and differentiate between the good and bad in it. The personality of 
the author is of no concern to the critic. Every critic, moreover, has his 
own sieve.2% This is, of course, the attitude of a subjective, impres- 
sionistic critic, as Mandir said,?% although it is hard to see how a 
critic can ever be completely objective in his criticism, even if he 
should limit it to an interpretation of the text. Critics, Nu‘aima 
continues, although they differ from each other, have one quality in 
common: a natural power of discrimination. There are three other 
qualities which a critic can possess: firstly, a critic can be creative, 
for he can discover the value of a neglected piece of literature. Secondly, 
the critic can also be an original writer, for in discovering the beauty 
of a literary work he gives to his readers his own concept of beauty and 
truth. And thirdly, the critic can be a guide, for he can show the 
creative artist his true path and his worth.?% 

What was wrong with Arabic literary criticism was the lack of 
good critics : the arbiters of the literary world, he insisted, were sham, 
timid and ignorant.2°4 The strong stand Nu‘aima took concerning 
this question shows great courage. 

If this aspect of Nu‘aima’s attack is less relevant today, other 
aspects of his criticism are still fresh and alive. His insistence that 
‘“‘man’’ is the axis around which literature must revolve is still valid 
in modern criticism, and was given great importance in the “fifties.?% 
It would be pointless to say that most poetry, even in Nu‘aima’s 
early days, speaks about things that have to do with “man”. What 
Nu‘aima meant is what the modern critics mean now: “Man’s inner 
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soul” and his actual experience on earth,?°¢ in short, the human condi- 
tion. 

But no great change has taken place in the ideas of critics concerning 
the “‘criteria of literature’, since Nu‘aima wrote his famous article 
of the same title.297 There are literary criteria, in his opmion, which 
are permanent because they depend on permanent human needs. 
These needs are primarily four: our need to express our feelings and 
ideas, our need for a guiding light in life to show us the truth, our need 
for the beautiful (he is speaking here of absolute truth and beauty), and 
our need for music. These needs do not vary in their essence with 
the change in time and place.?98 Literary criteria, therefore, are judged 
by their ability to satisfy those needs. 

Nu‘aima is not quite sure about the role of poetry. He is aware 
of the two schools of thought existing in his days, the one insisting 
on art for art’s sake, and the other that it should serve the needs 
of humanity. However, he maintains that the poet must not be a 
slave to his own time and to his own people, but at the same time 
he must not shut his eyes and ears to the needs of life around him. 
He gets out of this impasse quickly by stating that the poet, as long 
as he takes the nourishment of his talent from life will necessarily 
reflect that life in his poetry.?° 

This is one of the earliest examples of the long controversy on 
committed literature which flared into a battle of wits in the ’fifties, 
prompted mainly by the writers of the neo-Realistic school and other 
patriots. 

But despite Nu‘aima’s wavering ideas with regard to ‘committed 
literature’ (a term as yet unknown in Arabic), his basic criteria of 
literature are not really obsolete, although to talk about some of 
them today may seem rather old fashioned. The need to express 
oneself, the need for beauty, truth and music are still basic requirements 
in literature and art (if we exchanged the word ‘‘music” for the word 
‘“harmony’), whether this art is socially minded or not. The most 
that contemporary critics can say about Nu‘aima’s early ideas is 
that they are deficient. 

As was usual among critics of his time, Nu‘aima’s main interest 
was poetry. The writers whose work he criticized were poets, and it 
was on poetry that he lavished in Romantic fashion his most glorious 
definitions. ‘‘Poetry is life, in its smiles, its tears, its silence, its expres- 
sion, its cheering, its moaning’’.3°° It is the answer to a spiritual need 
in man;%°! in fact, ‘the poet is the one who stretches the fingers of 
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his inspiration to the curtains of your hearts and thoughts and lifts 
them to let you see what is hidden under them; then you shall see 
emotions and thoughts which you might think are the poet’s, but 
which are in fact your very own’’.3°2 For the poet is a “prophet, a 
philosopher, a painter, a musician and a priest’’.2°3 This Romantic 
picture of the role of the poet is strengthened by Nu‘aima’s belief in 
inspiration. “The true poet never writes except when he is driven by an 
internal impulse that he cannot control. In this he is a slave’’.304 
Moreover, “‘he will describe what his spiritual eye sees and what has 
matured and fermented in his heart’’.2°* This reminds one of the 
insistence of recent avant-garde criticism on experience in poetry. 

Nu‘aima has no hesitation in expressing his sorrow at the fact that 
most men of letters im Egypt, Lebanon and Syria were “blaring 
trumpets, and bubbles floating on the surface of our literary life’’.396 
Poets were expressing what they did not feel.3°? Indeed, the whole 
nation “has been talking with its tongue, while its heart was silent’’.3°8 

An iconoclast of the first order, his strongest advice was to do 
away with the traditional idols, to find the way to truth and authen- 
ticity: “Clear your temples of the wooden idols to which you have 
been burning your incense ... [and] build in your hearts new 
temples for new gods, and lofty pulpits for lamps that burn with the 
oil of truth, zest and sincerity’’.3¢9 

Despite a general critical gloom, there is charm and sincerity in 
Nu‘aima’s early writings, unequalled among the critics of his time. He 
seemed to be an Arab listening post overseas for Arab talent every- 
where: Egypt, the South Mahjar, Syma and the North Mahjar. He 
openly expressed the sheer pleasure of breaking rigorous taboos in 
language and the poetic concept. The zest to teach, to pave the way, 
to open up new horizons is hardly ever marred by the bitterness to 
the point of direct abuse which makes al-‘Aqqad’s criticism sensational 
and sometimes irritating. Nu‘aima’s attack on Shauqi is perhaps too 
prejudiced.#1° Shauqi is depicted here, not as a revivalist of the best 
of the Classical output, but as instrumental in prolonging the Classical 
tradition. However, such misinterpretations cannot spoil the overall 
picture. The reader can still react to the creative approach and the 
enthusiasm without failing to realize the radical attitude Nu‘aima’s 
words must have represented in those days.3!1 Yet, despite the interest 
they can arouse nowadays in the educated reader, the feeling persists 
that they are mostly a part of a bygone era; that Nu‘aima is speaking 
to simple, inexperienced but obstinate readers, whom he must strive 
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to convince. This is the reason for his long and sometimes over- 
simplified explanations, but this is also one of the elements that give 
his writings their charm. He was helped in clarifying his critical methods 
by a great volubility and fluency of style. His method of explaining 
his ideas is not to appeal directly to the emotions, as Gibran did, 
but rather to the common sense of the reader. His essays follow a 
special method: they are divided into sections that seem to grow 
organically towards an end. Beginning with a logical introduction, 
he builds on it, giving details, and clarifying his points through 
argument and sheer common sense until he arrives at the natural 
conclusion. One feature of his prose persists also in his poetry: the 
many detailed variations and parallelisms on the same idea. Examples 
are unnecessary here, for all his writings abound with it. 

The staunch rebel of the early decades seemed, however, incapable 
and unwilling to adapt to changing conditions. His basic idea of the 
aims of poetry and literature to express beauty, truth and goodness 
persisted with him for a certain length of time until it later became 
clouded through an increasing mysticism. When, in 1954, he wrote 
his famous article ‘‘Mahiyyat al-Adab wa Muhimmatuh’’,9!? he still 
believed in those criteria and launched his attack on three contem- 
porary trends. Firstly, the neo-Realistic trend (he never named it as 
such) which revolved around what he called man’s need to be free 
from hunger : for him, man does not live by bread alone, and although 
it is treasonable of literature to forget about hunger and poverty, it 
is even more treasonable to forget about the hunger of the heart, 
the mind and the spirit. Secondly, he attacked the literature which 
revolved around sex, and the physical passions: no one denied the 
great effect of the sexual passions but they were only dirt and pros- 
titution when measured against the great aims of man’s existence in 
this world. And thirdly, he attacked, without actually using the term, 
committed literature which revolved in the orbit of state, nationalism 
and politics. 

In this article, however, he was able to reflect other contemporary 
literary problems. He insisted that Arabic literature was still immature 
and would remain so until three things were secured : firstly, a tractable 
language ; secondly, a nation free of an inferiority complex, (he attacked 
here the blind adoption by poets and writers of Western criteria, 
methods and ideals); and thirdly, freedom of speech. 

But the contradictions into which Nu‘aima falls with regard to his 
former literary criteria can be exasperating. For, while he condoned 
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in his Sab‘én II, his former ideas in Al-Ghorbal,213 he had rejected them 
in mystical fashion some years before at an Arab literary conference in 
Damascus in 1956. In this conference, in which he delivered a lecture 
entitled “Al-Adib wa °*l-Naqid’’,314 he declared that no critic was 
capable of distinguishing absolute beauty, truth and goodness in a 
work of hterature, for “each critic has his own personal criteria” ; 
and that criticism was not really necessary for literature, for “time 
is the best judge of literary works’. Then, proceeding further with his 
mystical fervour, he advised critics to try to write their own works 
instead of writing about other people’s works. He gave the example 
of Nature which embraced all creatures and rejected none.3!5 

What Nu‘aima calls “personal criteria’, G. Santayana would call 
“subjective human knowledge’. He says about the attitude of a 
mystic : “If the data of human knowledge must be rejected as subjec- 
tive, how much more should we reject the inferences made from those 
data by human thought. The way of true wisdom, therefore, if true 
wisdom is to deal with the Absolute, can only lie in abstention . . .”’316 
The relativity of a category of thought is a reason for its rejection. 
A mystic would therefore “aspire to see, reason and judge in no specific 
or finite manner — that is, not to see, reason or judge at all”; which 
brings him nearer to the Infinite.2!7 Nu‘aima’s above-mentioned 
example matches perfectly this attitude described by Santayana, this 
“tendency to obliterate distinctions” .3!* “Nothing is ‘really’ right or 
wrong, because in Nature all things are regular and necessary.’’319 
The similarities between Santayana’s descriptions of a mystical attitude 
and Nu‘aima’s ideas in his lecture cannot fail to suggest an eruption 
of mystical fervour on Nu‘aima’s part before the preparation of this 
lecture. However, his fellow delegates did not quite realize the mystical 
basis of the aged critic’s attitude, and his lecture caused a great stir 
at the conference. 

If Nu‘aima had wanted to shock the audience, he could not have 
said anything more at variance with the whole mood of the time. He 
seemed a strange voice coming from another world and preaching 
acceptance to an Arab world plunged in the heated arguments of 
committed literature in the fifties. In this lecture he not only imposed 
on himself a spiritual isolation, but also diluted all his former critical 
concepts, thereby largely destroying the beloved image of the icono- 
clast who, in the earlier decades of the century,®2° had led the way 
when the spiritual and artistic needs of his people were pressing. In 
fact, it is strange that Nu‘aima should continue to write (and sell 
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his books), when the interests of the majority were quite out of sym- 
pathy with his mystical attitudes.#2 

Although Nu‘aima is primarily a prose writer, he was able, unlike 
Gibran, to assert himself as a poet (in verse) through a few but highly 
effective poems. Seen in the context of Arabic poetry in the first 
three decades of this century, Nu‘aima’s “Al-Nahr al-Mutajammid” 
and his famous “‘Akhi’’, both written in 1917,322 are marvellous examples 
of a poet ill at ease in a complicated and powerfully established poetic 
heritage. 

Nu‘aima wrote his poetry (in Arabic) only within a limited penod 
(1917-26). His spiritual tendencies, which increased gradually with the 
years, his natural inclination to explain his ideas in detail, to illustrate 
and elucidate what he is describing with numerous examples, the intel- 
lectual basis of his hterary output, all these were bound to divert 
him from the path of poetry and to lead him to express himself in the 
more voluble medium of prose. 

Nu‘aima’s poetry was new. The novelty was both in the content and 
in the technique. His thematic adventures, however, were mostly of 
the meditative kind, saved only by an ardour of emotion which 
proves an authentic spiritual tendency. All his poems, except “Akhi”’ 
were of the directly subjective type expressing the poet’s inner personal 
experience, spiritual 328 and emotional.324 ‘“Akhi’ could well belong 
to the poetry of the ‘fifties, with its social consciousness expressed 
through the personal consciousness of the poet. It 1s important to note 
Nu‘aima’s tendency to write about a true experience,?25 an element 
lacking in the poetry of the neo-Classicists, including much of Mutran’s. 

The authenticity of his meditative basis is also significant when 
set alongside similar poetry of the North Mahjar. Nu‘aima’s influence 
on his fellow writers was considerable, although his own spiritual 
attitude was in turn enriched by Gibran’s pervasive influence. His 
spiritual themes, which steadily increased in their meditative attitude 
until they gave mystical expression to his beliefs,328 were accepted by 
the Arab world without much effort, despite their novelty. Nu‘aima 
was writing his poetry during one of the most exciting periods in modern 
Arab literary history, when it was possible to impose on the reading 
public a great variety of themes, as long as they did not touch the 
basic dogma of religion, the sanctity of the heritage or the jealously 
guarded code of honour. The first four decades of the century are 
marked by a rare freedom to experiment, by what can be termed an 
“individual sensibility”’.327 
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The main change achieved by Nu‘aima through his poetry was a 
change in the poetic tone. The achievement of this new, subdued 
tone was a real victory for poetry. The great resonance of the neo- 
Classical poetry has gone. Even Gibran’s passionate rhetoricism seems 
pompous and pretentious compared with the gentle and rather sad 
tones of Nu‘aima’s poetry which flows like the mpples of a gentle 
stream, which, three decades later was to move M. Mandir, Egypt’s 
foremost critic in the ’forties.328 Nu‘aima confirmed Gibran’s adoption 
of Nature as an object of spiritual love and spiritual experience. His 
spirit merged in it with awe and wonder, finding it evocative of 
emotions and spiritual yearnings. 

Nu‘aima early enjoyed a great popularity as a poet and short story 
writer in the Arab world. When Majmi‘at al-Rabiia al-Qalamiyya was 
published in 1921, it contained five of Nu‘aima’s poems. These and 
other poems in the collection were memorized by the growing genera- 
tion in the Middle East and their influence was great on the following 
generation of Arab poets. 

‘Abbas and Najm are probably right in their suggestion that Nu‘ai- 
ma’s poetry may have been influenced by the Lebanese folk-song.®?9 
Nearly all the mountain people in the Lebanon memorize these songs 
which cover many happy and sad aspects of life. The Lebansese folk- 
song is characterized by the detail and repetitive phrases that give 
different aspects of the same theme.3#° Nu‘aima’s poetry, like his prose, 
shows an exhaustive insistence on detail, which is an anti-poetic 
characteristic.33! His desire to express everything in his mind, or at 
least to give many sides to the same object or idea treated in the poem 
may be the cause behind the simplicity of his language in verse, a 
simplicity more characteristic of prose than of poetry. One cannot, 
however, fully agree with ‘Abbas and Najm in their suggestion that 
the parallelisms of his style were caused by his prosaic tendency,?* 
for the short sentences or phrases he crowds into his poems are not 
always prosaic. Good Classical poetry, moreover, abounds with paral- 
lelisms and antithesis. Nu‘aima, however, exceeds anything known 
before or after him in this, showing this tendency also in his prose, 
although there is a longer history of such a style in Classical Arabic 
prose.238 This is, in fact, a persistent trend throughout his poetry, 
but perhaps the most flagrant example of it is his poem “Ibtihalat”’ ; 
the following is a typical extract : 
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In the song of the thrush, in the lament of the crow; in the slow march of the ant, 
in the blowing of the wind; in the humming of the bee, in the screeching of the 
hawk ; in the scream of the night, in the whisper of the morning; in the crying of 
the infant, in the laughter of the old; in the supplication of the hungry and naked ; 
in the moaning of the flute, in the beating of the drum; in the prayer of the king 
and the bondman. If death approaches them, if deafness overtakes them, then put 
Your seal on them, Oh God, till the dead rise again. 


To sum up Nu‘aima’s achievement as a poet, when dealing with the 
poetry of contemplation which mirrors the moods and the mner states 
of mind, Nu‘aima is seen to have arrived at a high degree of fluency 
and charm, — a real achievement in view of the difficulty with such 
poetry to remain poetical. Unlike Ilya Abii Madi who will be studied 
presently, Nu‘aima achieved a permanent change of poetic tone. 
Moreover, he developed the poetry of experience and paved the way 
for truth and authenticity. He also came closer to the language of 
daily speech and of the simple song than did any of his contemporaries. 
Unlike al-‘Aqqad, Shukri and al-Mazini, Nu‘aima was able to give in 
his poetry a successful example of his literary criteria. His poetry 
with its message of altruistic Love : 
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Oh God, make my heart an oasis giving drink to friend and stranger, its water faith, 
its trees hope, love and long-suffering, its air honesty, its sun loyalty, truth and 
sweet mercy. 


its dualistic attitudes towards life and death : 
deo. boy Seats esos eh es en 
clice Gos Lidl AB G Liege (Sy! tab 
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Speak to me of a breath that gave Adam life from the dust. [fterally : “after he had 
been earth and water’ |. Such a breath, that showed us a point of light in the darkness 
of existence — and we became more blind! We did not wear Irfe till we wore death 
in the folds of the robe of life. When we seek consolation, our hopes end in disaster. 


and towards good and evil,33? love and hate : 


Liouis lee WL ell Lea ees 38 
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I offered my love to those who hated me, as a reward for their spite against me. 
My recompense from those who hated me was that my love returned to me as hatred. 


is a further confirmation of both Sufi and Christian literary traditions. 

But despite its many achievements, Nu‘aima’s poetry was also an 
example of dilution and verbosity, as was Gibran’s poetic prose style. 
Arabic poetry would struggle for a long time to rid itself of the effects 
of a diluted style, greatly confirmed by writers of the North Mahyjar. 


(iv) Al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya 


One of the most important literary societies to be established by 
Arab writers and poets in modern times is the society of “Al-Rabeta 
al-Qalamiyya’, which was founded in New York in 1920. It was com- 
posed of a small and rather select group of avant-garde men of letters 
who, although differing in artistic level and output, all believed in 
the necessity for change and the introduction of new tools and new 
attitudes.38° There were six poets in the group, namely Gibran, 
Mikhail Nu‘aima, Nasib ‘Arida (d. 1946), Rashid Ayyiib (1871-1941), 
Nudra Haddad (1881-1950), and Ilya Abti Madi (1889-1957). Abt 
Madi was not present at the maugural meeting of “Al-Rabita” but 
joined it later on. Its members unanimously chose Gibran to be chair- 
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man and, until his death in 1931, he was its guiding spirit. Nu‘aima 
was its counsellor and the critic who voiced its opinions and principles 
and formulated its hterary criteria.34 

The most important achievement of this Society was its presentation 
of a unified outlook on literature and art, and its introduction into 
Arabic literature of a new, adventurous and successful literary experi- 
ment based on avant-garde principles. Its selectiveness and exclusive- 
ness make it unique in the history of modern Arabic literary societies. 
The Apollo group for example, which was founded in Egypt in 1932 
on similar principles, had to compromise with the forces of conven- 
tionalism, as when they made Shauqi its honorary chairman. The 
“Shi‘r” group, which was formed in 1957 in Lebanon, for all its most 
courageous stand against outdated conventionalism, did sometimes 
publish the work of poets in whose methods it did not believe, such 
as Badawi al-Jabal and G. Saidah. There was a greater purity of 
attitude and practice in “4l-Rabita’”’. Perhaps its existence in a remote 
country, away from the prestige of and contact with entrenched tradi- 
tionalism, made it more possible for its leading members to be as selec- 
tive as they were. 

The influence of “Al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya” on Arabic poctry was 
great. A new truthfulness and feeling entered Arabic poetry, as did 
new attitudes towards life, man and his condition on earth. Greater 
flexibility of language, metre and rhythm, and a pronounced change 
of tone were achieved as a result of its influence. The Arab world, 
we know from writings on the subject 34! and from oral reminiscences, 
showed very great interest in the Society’s publications. These appear- 
ed in Al-Sa@’th magazine (whose editor, “Abd al-Masih Haddad, was a 
member) and in a collection of poems, short stories, and essays by its 
members published in 1921 and entitled Majmié‘at al-Rabita al- 
Qalamiyya. Half a century later, this collection still seems an important 
achievement of modern Arab literary creativity. It had a wide circu- 
lation and brought fame and recognition to many of the poets and 
writers who published in it. 


(v) Two magazines in the North Mahar 


Two platforms had facilitated the circulation of the avant-garde 
poetry and poetic theory of the group who eventually formed “Al- 
Rabita al-Qalamiyya’. These were the periodicals Al-Funtin and 
Al-S@th. Al-Funin, edited by the poet Nasib ‘Arida, was a select 
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magazine dedicated to the advancement of modern Arabic literature. 
It began publication in 1912, was suspended in 1914 for financial 
reasons, re-issued in 1916 for two more years, then suspended perma- 
nently in 1918.34 It was then that the poets of “Al-Rabita” started 
publishing regularly in Al-Sa’sh, a fortnightly magazine of a lower 
artistic calibre than Al-Fundn, which remained their platform until 
1931. Owned and edited by ‘Abd al-Masih Haddad (1890-1963), a 
member of “Al-Rabitu” and brother of the poet Nudra, it published 
the work of the Society’s poets and writers and used to issue special 
annual numbers (editions) dedicated to their works. However, it, too, 
was to encounter many financial difficulties 34% in its hfetime. 


(vi) Ilya Aba Madi (1890-1957) 


Ilya Abit Madi is the most famous poet of “Al-Rabita” and the most 
widely read among all the expatriate poets in the Americas.344 He was 
to introduce important innovations in the Arabic poem.3** His poetry 
has been termed the beginning of modern verse 34¢ and one literary 
critic regards it as the start of a period.347 

Ilya Aba’ Madi began his poetic career early in life. It was in his 
early “twenties that he issued his first collection Tadhkér al- Madi (1911). 
He was then in Egypt, having emigrated there from Lebanon at the 
age of eleven. This diwa@n betrays a traditional poetic education. Its 
poetry shows “‘a strong poetic talent, a sharp memory and a great 
capacity for stringing together words and rhymes .. .’’348 but little 
modern sensibility, and little creativity. Between this early volume of 
the young poet and the famous poems of the mature Abi Madi, there 
is a considerable gap and a tremendous growth in sensibility as well as 
a revolutionary innovation in poetic tools. But despite the great change 
that his poetry was to undergo even before the end of the second 
decade, he was never able to get rid of its traditional affinities 34° 
which were always present to a greater or lesser degree, giving his 
poetry both a traditional strength of language and an occasional 
staleness of vision.35° Indeed, from this point of view, Abi Madi 
is one of the most interesting poets in modern Arabic, for he arrived at 
a high degree of modernity without ever becoming divorced from 
traditional roots. Often, his acquired modern sensibility was able to 
assert itself, and his traditional affinities blended harmoniously with 
modern attitudes. But later, his traditional sensibility would re-assert 
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itself very strongly, a fact which Nazik al-Mala’ika recognized, 
although she did not attempt to explain.*! 

He emigrated from Egypt to America in 1911 and in 1916 came to 
New York where the rest of the members of “Al-Rabita’, with the 
exception of Nu‘aima, had already been. Nu‘aima came there shortly 
afterwards and Abti Madi fell under his influence and no doubt under 
that of Gibran as well. His second dtwan entitled Diwan Ilya Abu 
Madi, which came out in 1919, shows the result of these new contacts. 
“After his connection with the rebellion against fossilization and 
traditionalism,” as Nu‘aima puts it, he underwent a great change 
in his poetic sensibility,**? this, according to Nu‘aima, happening 
after Nu‘aima started writing in Al-Fundn and Al-Sa’sh, and after 
he published his two poems “Al-Nahr al-Mutajammid” and “Akht1’’.353 
The influence of Gibran is not mentioned. However, the important 
thing is that this change in Abt’ Madi was achieved, to some extent, 
before the appearance of his second diwdan in 1919. Elements of this 
new sensibility are to be found here in his two famous poems “‘Falsafat 
al-Hayat” and “Lam Ajid Ahadan’’.#*4 However, most of the poems 
in this collection are traditional, such as his poem ‘1916735 about 
the war, which is marked by lack of unity, conventional pbhilosophizing 
and stock emotions. It is interesting to note that Abii Madi dedicated 
this volume to a Syrian merchant whom he compared in a short poem 
to the “stars’’ and the “rain” (an old Arab image for a generous man), 
because this merchant had volunteered to publish the diwan. This 
very dedication, which must have been written just before publication, 
proves the limits of Abi Madi’s conversion to the new poetry, which 
Nu‘aima failed to see.256 However, the interest of this volume ts that 
it shows the influence of a much needed new poetic concept on a poet 
with a traditional education but with a very special talent. Abi 
Madi’s peculiar genius lies in his ability to assimilate new concepts 
and immediately translate them into poetry. It is also mteresting to 
see Gibran writing the introduction to this volume. Gibran, for reasons 
that we can conjecture, chose to write most of this short introduction 
about poetry and the poet in general, adding at the end only about 
three lines on Abt Madi in which he concentrated on those poems with 
a modern sensibility, ignoring the many poems written in traditional 
style. In this dtwan, he said, ‘there are threads that bind the outer 
phenomena of life to its inner secrets’’.25?7 Indeed, there was in certain 
of the poems a very deep change from the authoritarian pedanticism 
of a poet who superficially preached wisdom to his people and wrote 
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flat, static and sprawling poems,%58 to the new poet who replaced the 
short, direct epigram with passages of deep contemplation and wrote 
poems growing organically from a point of thought to a point of crisis. 

Abti Madi reached the height of his poetic creativity in the ’twenties. 
Even before Al-Jadawil, his third and best volume, appeared in 1927, 
the young readers of the Arab world were already memorizing his 
very popular poem “Al-Masa’” published in 1921 in Majma‘at al- 
Rabita al-Qalamiyya. The fluidity of style, the gentle melancholy, 
the soft musical tones bear no similarity to his traditional poems 
published previously. Indeed, it would be difficult even for the expert 
to recognize the same poet in this poem and in, say, “Suqit Aradraim”’ 
in his second diwan. 

Al-Jadawil contained the best of Abii Madi’s poetry. This time it 
was Nu‘aima who wrote its introduction, hailing the “great change”’ 
in Abii Madi.35° The experiment in Al-Jaddawel included both form and 
content and it gave evidence of a superior and highly adaptable 
talent, which concealed, to a great extent, the novelty of Abu Madi’s 
conversion. It is the poetry in Al-Jaddwil that is usually meant when 
critics discuss the attributes or influence of Abii Madi. Later, the 
appearance of Al-Khama’al in 1940 showed that the poet’s modern 
sensibility was not deep enough to last him a lifetime. There were too 
many poems steeped in traditionalism, abounding with stock images 
and stock emotions and following traditional patterns of form. Almost 
every poem in Al-Khama@ i is monorhymed and shapeless, without 
much attempt at real unity or organic growth. Whereas in Al-Jadawil 
he sought to interpret his ideas in suggestive, often oblique methods 
by resorting to allegory, pictorial images or narrative, here, in most 
poems, he resorts to the traditional poetic method of using the direct 
and flat one verse epigram. A good example of this is his poem “‘Kun 
Balsaman’’3*° whose very title betrays the didactic attitude. The 
poem starts by giving advice upon advice to the reader (or hstener) 
to love, arguing the importance of loving. It is a completely mental 
exercise, totally lacking in passion. 

A volume entitled Tibr wa Turab was published posthumously in 
1960, in Beirut. In it, Abii Madi’s relapse into traditional themes, 
moods, structures and attitudes 1s immediately apparent. The spirit of 
the prophet of beauty and love is replaced in some poems by a bitter- 
ness and self-exhibitionism which, although detectable night from the 
beginning in his early poetry and even in Al-/adawil, is far more evident 
here and not concealed by poetic devices. A good part of Trbr wa 
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Turdb, moreover, is made up of poems of occasion, which is indeed a 
sad relapse. 

The real conflict in Abi Madi was between a basic and an acquired 
attitude. He was sensitive enough to adopt an attitude which had 
become dominant and to identify himself with it, albeit temporarily. 
But his basic realism quickly asserted itself in finding a solution to any 
conflict. It was intelligence and a great poetic power that gave an 
authentic tone to his experiment with these new ideas, basically foreign 
to him, especially the idea of the Forest and the trend towards Nature, 
both adopted from Gibran and Nu‘aima. It is a seemingly innocent 
and Romantic Abu Madi who believes that love permeates Nature 
and that it is possible to achieve joy and happiness by being in harmony 
with Nature.34! But this view could not, nor did it, last with him for 
long. Abi Madi’s realistic nature quickly realized how bored he was 
with both the populated world of men (which embodies ugliness, 
hypocrisy, haughtiness and servitude) as well as with the silence of 
the Forest : 


GW cee GI! g ob ON yod! cobs eee WS 
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But in the forest my soul, weary of the city, became weary of the silence of the 
forest. For there I was free, bound to no man, yet as if crawling in a tunnel. 


and he comes to the realistic conclusion that life cannot give a true 
solution to man on earth :363 


eal & os — aS byl — al al shel oe lc 364 
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SE SS wal ll 136 Shag cremel alg sleds 
Life in the wilderness has taught me that 1 am, everywhere, bound to the earth. 
And I shall remain all my days in a prison [ltterally : ‘‘cage’’| of clay, a slave to 
wishes, a prisoner to desires. | thought myself alone in the wilderness, but found I 
had borne the whole world with me [liferally : “‘but found all people in my clothes’’). 


Neither dualisms between the heart and the mind, between Nature 
and the world of men, nor conflicts and doubts were basic in Abt 
Madi’s well-integrated personality and fundamentalist attitude. The 
contradictions, which permeate his poetry, do not seem to be the 
contradictions of a genuinely philosophical mind but are rather the 
natural result of a clash within a personality whose established basis 
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of thought and belief has been attacked and almost violated by a 
completely new way of thinking and new attitudes. These new attitudes 
were aligned to modernism, a superior culture, and an avant-garde 
attitude towards literature and life. Abii Madi’s intelligent and im- 
pressionable mind responded quickly to what must have appeared to 
him more in the nature of a challenge. This is why his dualisms are 
flat 365 and hollow, and furnish no real stage for conflict. There certainly 
seems to be no true intellectual or spiritual basis to support them as 
we find in Nu‘aima and Gibran. His basic realistic approach betrays 
itself sometimes in his best poems. A clarity of attitudes, e.g. his well 
defined attitude towards the heart and the mind in “Baina Maddin 
wa Jazr’’,366 shows the basic lack of conflict m him. ‘Abbas and Najm 
have written at length on Abti Madi’s realism.3¢?7 However, other ideas 
which they failed to mention, or which they appear to have miscon- 
ceived must be discussed here. 

Probably the first of these is their theory that Abii Madi’s poem 
is usually the outcome of a psychological crisis.268 Whereas this is 
true of certain poems like “Al-Kamanja al-Muhattama”’ and “Lam 
Ajid Ahadan’’,369 it does not seem to be the case in most of his poems. 
The idea must have arisen in their minds from the poet’s particular 
ability to sustain sentiment in his poems and to stir up an emotion 
which might not be the result of real experience, but is perhaps an 
instinctive device to raise an idea which attracts him to the level of 
poetry by supporting it with the necessary emotion. The majority 
of his poems, even in Al-Jadawil, are not poems of experience but 
poems of ideas. The idea is conceived in the poet’s mind, then clothed 
with imagination and emotion, as well as with other devices such as 
parable, allegory or narrative, and released as poetry. One of his more 
famous poems in Al-Jaddwil is “Al-‘Anqa’”’ 37° a poem about happiness 
which he seeks everywhere, asking the dawn about it, the stars, the 
sea; going into the palaces of the rich only to find them empty of 
it then resorting to asceticism to find it, but all in vain. Thinking that 
happiness must then be the daughter of dreams, he gives himself up 
to sleep, to discover that dreams, too, can be cruel and frightening. 
Youth and maturity, moreover, furnish no means to happiness. Then 
finally, as his spirit bursts into a flood of tears, he finds, only too late, 
that it has always been there, within his own spirit. 

The poem is beautifully enriched with concrete images that clothe 
an abstract thought. It has a sustained emotion, and a rhythmical 
smoothness and poetic glow that have an immediate appeal. But these 
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essential elements do not, and cannot, cover up the fact that the poem 
is basically built on a philosophic idea (the idea that happiness dwells 
in the spirit of man) and not on a true experience. 

One of the greatest achievements of “Al-‘Anqa’”’ is in its structure 
and organic unity,??! an achievement almost unrivalled by any of 
the other poems of the diwan. The next poem, for example, “Al- 
Sajina”’ also grows organically and is held together poignantly by the 
same sustained emotion. However, the subject matter is highly affected, 
and the sorrow for the flower imprisoned in the vase, which is the sub- 
ject of the poem, is unconvincing, or at least uninspiring. Abt. Madi 
leaves little scope for Symbolism in this poem and writes directly 
about the plant and its (supposed) plight, 


ehsesb dean d| bs OX h Ls{ old mi Colas YI the lon 372 
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Man will throw you from his house when your fragrance is gone. You will become 
the sport of filth, shoes will scar your petals. Your imprisonment is tragic, oh sister 
of flowers. Your death is dreadful, oh claughter of spring. 


He concludes with the usual epigram with which he often dramatically 
ends his poems : 


ned Sis bre Sox) lw 9 Le ay Lit Gls 373 
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But this is the world and this is fate, each as strange as the other. How often 
virtue suffers in this life, how often wrong flourishes! And how many lovely quali- 
ties are seen as blemishes and faults, feared for their evil! 


Several poems in this volume are simple allegones and parables. 
Some like his poem ‘‘Al-Hajar al-Saghir” are very charming; some like 
‘Rih al-Shamal” are heavy and affected. The best poems in this diwén, 
however, are those that approach close to some personal experience 
or revelation such as his lovely poems “Ta‘alai” and “‘Al-Masa’”’. His 
famous poem, “Al-Tin’, although appearing to represent an idea 
(the idea that the rich and the poor, the mighty and the weak alike 
face the same destiny, a fact which ought to dispel pride on the part 
of the rich and mighty), betrays a personal involvement, a true con- 
viction and a real intent to deride the rich and mighty of the world. 
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The poet was to repeat this idea later in other poems 37! but this poem 
remains unique for its authentic tone, the strong emotion in it, (an 
emotion as of suppressed suffering) and the pictorial imagination. 
The role of this last attribute is devoted to portraying the continuous 
movement of the objects described (the moving wind, the trembling 
branches, the clapping waters, the singing birds, the flowing breezes, 
the swimming stars, the busy bees, the labouring ants, the fluttering 
butterflies, etc.). The strange and stubborn rhyme “‘adrad” adds to 
the originality of the poem. But, despite the poet’s personal involve- 
ment, his attitude involves at the same time a sincere communal 
attitude. In its theme and approach “Al-Tin” greatly suited the mood 
of the "forties and fifties when the emphasis was on a poetry more 
involved with social conditions. “Abbas and Najm, however, claim 
that its appeal is due to the ascetic Muslim and Christian philosophy 
existing in Arab society over the centuries.37> Although it is true that 
the poem is based on this old motif, its great popularity also coincides 
with the Socialist ideas spreading over the Arab world in the last 
decades. 

It is in poems like “Al-Yatim” that Abii Madi reveals his basic 
didactic attitude which is better concealed in his allegories and narra- 
tives. In this poem he naively attempts to convince the reader that 
the orphan is a human being like him, carrying his future in his heart, 
and he ends the poem by a direct appeal to his readers to help relieve 
the misery of the little orphans : 


Lagi potas Tt OL LS Nyaa plead GF fell Lgl 2 
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Fight misery in children while the misery is still light, before it grows strong and 
governs them. They are all that wounded man by the wayside. Let us all be the 
Samaritan. 


The poem, moreover, is a relapse to the flat structure of Abi Madi’s 
earlier poems. Another poem, “‘Al-Fagir’, is an even worse example 
of this relapse to flatness and didacticism, as well as to a traditional 
boastful attitude : 
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If they are angered by my words, [remember] how often the rabble hate a lettered 
man. Do not wonder if they spurn my writings. The inflamed eve is always fretted 
by the rising of the sun. When a virtuous man upholds the truth the foul-mouthed 
dregs raise all hell against him. 


The lack of unity in this poem goes to prove the inconsistency in 
Aba Madi’s technique and the superficiality of his conversion. 

It is his poem “Al-Talasim” that has gained the greatest fame 
among his poems, probably because of its non-traditionalism, although 
it is not the most successful from an artistic point of view. In fact, it isa 
sprawling poem, lacking in the organic unity and dramatic approach 
which are characteristic of Abii Madi’s more successful poetry. Written 
in the spirit of ‘Umar al-Khayyam’s Rubd‘iyydt, it is much simpler 
than al-Khayyam, even in his Arabic translations.* Despite its con- 
templative and rather sad mood the poem remains a rather bad exam- 
ple of dilution. Like most of Abi Madi’s poetry, its philosophy is rather 
superficial. Apparently agnostic in attitude, there 1s no real search for 
the great metaphysical truths,379 nor does the poem express the real 
anguish of a truly bewildered spirit. For all its renown, “Al-Talasim” 
does not seem to have had a real influence on later Arabic poetry. 
The reason probably hes in its lack of conviction 38° and of a language 
charged with emotion, as well as in its fluctuating artistic level. 

One of Abii Madi’s greatest attributes is his ability to endow his 
dramatic narratives with a high lyrical quality. The objectivity inherent 
in all narrations often acquired an emotional tone in his poetry that 
gives the impression of a personal involvement on the part of the poet.38! 
His lovely poem, “Ya Shadhahunna’’, which contains his most pro- 
found message, that of love, is a particularly good example of these 
lyrical and emotional qualities : 


Limes be yt ed pth a gd Gerd] pty al Lt Ol 2 
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A soul where love has not shone is a soul ignorant of itself... . Through love I have 
found myself, through love I have come to know God. 


* The translations of al-Khayyam’s Rub@iyydt that had appeared in Arabic up to 
that time were three : Wadi‘ al- Bustani’s translation (Cairo, 1912), Muhammad al-Siba‘i's 
translation (Cairo, 1923) and Ahmad Rami’s (Cairo, 1924). Abt’ Madi might have been 
influenced by one or more of these . There is no reason at all to believe that he was 
influenced by Fitzgerald’s translation as Luwis “Awad claims,378 for none of his biog- 
raphers mention any affinities or special readings by Abi Madi in English Jiterature. 
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These are some of the themes that have contributed to Abi Madi’s 
fame as a poet, and his abundant poetic output offers quite a few 
memorable poems similar to this one, which attract the reader by the 
ideals they convey, as well as by the poet’s technical treatment of them. 

But unfortunately, Abii Madi suffers from severe contradictions in 
the portrayal of his ideals. The flush of youthful enthusiasm for 
the finer values of life dwindled at times so much that we see the 
man who had aspired to be the prophet of life, faith, beauty and 
love showing the following callousness towards old age. Here he speaks 
about some old women he saw in a hotel at which he stayed : 


Tygecell oth ge) Fett gee Od 
er wold Yi . ah elves Ng 


ao dd lel Leeks ols gs ch 
pees bie US sige cial cal 


For whom does the perfume spread its fragrance, for whom do the birds sing, for 
whom are the bottles ranged, for whom is the wine poured? No elegant beauty, 
no tender youth, but mummies in satin and silk, croaking round me, almost driving 


me mad. 


He showed a similar inhumanity towards the blacks, adopting some 
of the ‘“‘white racist” attitudes in the United States, when he wrote : 


jy eee oe 3 witny de | Loc y 21> ged | fpr S99 YI 
Lg lgt (gd pas! Abies weal Ob a9) SS gl 


All things in this land! are beautiful, and the most beautiful are its people — 
except the black-faced ones. A strange thing, [to have] a paradise with flies! It 
weighs down my spirit to view them with the same eyes that have viewed its 
lovely maidens. 


Finally, he could boast : 

sla eal jie) 8 eae ey 
class! ils ave! ye o— ei ghd Kone u ce Gt 
he date pats p45 Jl Ld Ht ois 


1 Florida 
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Thanks to my enemies! Were it not for the damage they have done, I would not 
have seen them for the rabble they are. Vexation bit into their heart when [ laughed. 
The festival of love is the funeral of hate. To the envious my fault is to have surpas- 
sed them, left them staggering behind me. And my supreme sin is that I did not, 
like them, sit idle in the dust. I bee forgiveness of chivalry and manhood that I 
erred in thinking them my peers. 


However, these are not the verses Abii Madi’s readers chose to remeni- 
ber him by, but rather verses like this one which glorifies beauty : 


Hee See GP ee tS eS Sela 


Oh you who lament without cause, be beautiful and life will be beautiful to your eyes. 


Not only in ideals and basic attitudes towards life did Abii Madi 
show a profound change over the years, but also in his attitude to 
Nature. If Nature in Al-Jawdadil was a part of the movement of life 
around the poet and a great source of inspiration which merged in the 
heart with the spirit of love and beauty, as in his poem “Ta‘alai”’, or 
seemed to be a mysterious Being that attracted the poet’s spint as 
in “Al-Asrar’’,38? or was a unifying force in the universe as in ““Al-Tin”, 
it later reverted to being the old Arab conception of Nature as an 
external object of beauty. This is but one more proof of the superficiality 
of his conversion to the outlook of Gibran and Nu‘aima. His later 
poetry shows no attempt at any mystical interpretation of Nature.38® 

Abii Madi’s persistent popularity in the Arab world should be a 
good criterion of modern Arab literary taste in general. Despite his 
failure to construct an enduring philosophy from the poetic use of 
ideas, his readers were held, as though charmed, by his other attractive 
qualities. It is perhaps possible to measure the natural growth of 
Arab literary taste by taking a cross-section of his poetry. One would, 
for example, discover the insistence of the Arab reading public on a 
happy medium between Western and Arab attitudes in poetry, as 
well as between traditionalism and innovation. For Abti Madi’s 
poetry is ‘‘a meeting point between Western and Eastern influences’’3*9 
as well as an equal mixture of traditionalism and modernity. While 
his best poetry often achieved a novel approach and expressed new 
attitudes, he never shocked the modern Arab poetic sensibility, or 
outpaced its comprehension of things, ideas and forms. For neither 
in theme nor attitude nor form did he overstep the boundaries of 
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acceptability of the average Arab reader. In fact, his poetry is a 
pronounced victory of the old two hemistich forms, which include the 
muwashshah variations, for he proved them to possess an inherent 
flexibility which could still be moulded and exploited by a skilled 
innovator. In mood, tone, and general attitude, Abi Madi is the most 
basically “Arab” among the great innovators of the North Mahjar, 
and the least basically Christian. For he was not normally prone to 
conflicts and doubts and the philosophical basis in his poetry corres- 
ponded more or less with the basic philosophical attitudes of his 
people.399 

This brings us to another important characteristic of his poetry 
which further explains his popularity, namely, the abundance of 
short conclusive wise sayings and epigrams, still dear to the Arabs. 
The attack launched later on by avant-garde critics and poets in the 
‘fifties on “wisdom” in poetry, and especially on the poetic epigram,?®! 
did nothing to diminish the popularity of Abti Madi’s poetry with the 
general Arab reading public. 

The finality of his epigrams is also linked with another typically 
Arab poetic attitude, namely, that of dogmatic conclusions and 
statements. [t has been mentioned above how Abii Madi did not 
experience the doubts, the dualisms, the uncertainties of Gibran 
and Nu‘aima, who were much more essentially Westernized than Abi 
Madi. This 1s a very interesting point. For very few poets, before the 
fifties, were really able to experience the true conflict of dualistic 
attitudes or be ever tormented by doubts and real uncertainties. 
Abit Madi’s agnosticism in “Al-Talasim” is unconvincing because he 1s 
basically a man who cannot truly welcome vagueness and uncer- 
tamty.?°2 Much of Arabic poetry,* from Classical times up to the 
fifties, with the exception of a few examples which include some of 
the work of Gibran and most of that of Nu‘aima, has been a poetry 
of direct portrayal of “truths” and firm conclusions. Abi Madi strongly 
confirms this stand, which explains further his undiminishing popular- 
ity. Although less dogmatic attitudes in art, and modes of a more 
sophisticated nature on the one hand were later to be adopted, the 


* “Umar al-Khayyam, writing in the Sufi tradition, was able to admit a poetry of 
“eonflict’? and “unanswered questions” despite his Islamic basis. The dogmatism of 
Arabic poetry does not appear to spring as much from Islamic certainties of belief and 
faith as from old bedouin ways of life and emotional as well as mental attitudes. The 
strictness, the well-defined ways of life and human relationships in bedouin society 
could account for this persistent dogmatic attitude. 
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Arab world, on the other hand, was subjected to a new flux of dogma- 
tism in political and national poetry which affected artistic taste to a 
considerable degree and helped to sustain the popularity of such poets 
as Abt Madi. 

Another point of his popularity is his choice of allegorical symbols. 
Unlike some poets of the “fifties and ’sixties, Abti Madi did not resort 
to old Phoenician myths to illustrate his ideas, but took as his symbols 
familiar objects, mostly from Nature (the fig tree, the little pebble, 
the frogs, the donkey, etc.).39? More than any other poet of his day he 
derived much of his inspiration from popular culture. This does not 
mean that he really resorted to existing folk-lore to illustrate his ideas, 
but that he was able to create, from familiar everyday objects, certain 
symbols which could be assimilated into folk-lore themselves.3%4 
The images he borrows from nature usually suit the nature of the 
Arab world. Often, for example, the Forest becomes “the wilderness”’ 
(al-gafr) in his poetry. 

Furthermore, Abii Madi’s poetry often shows a strength of spirit 
and an optimism greatly needed by a frustrated nation needing to 
muster all its spiritual resources. It was to anticipate the poetry of 
‘Ali Mahmiid Taha which with its optimistic spirit and often happy 
reminiscences of joyful moments was to become very popular in the 
"forties. Both poets were able to break through the impasse of Romantic 
sorrows and to achieve remarkable evocations of strength and faith 
and a passionate, happy love of life and beauty, by means of a dazzling 
technique. In the case of Abii Madi, this stemmed from a Lebanese 
delight in philosophizing and story-telling as well as from the Lebanese 
fondness for play of words. 

Abi Madi’s best poetry is that which he wrote under the influence 
of the other members of “Al-Rabita”’. Despite his modernity, Ilya 
Abi Madi was a poet who wrote but rarely of true experience : his 
is essentially a poetry of ideas, and very little of his life can be deduced 
from his verse.3% 

Of his critics, Taha Husain was among those who failed to appreciate 
the poet’s achievement in Al-Jadduwil, directing his harsh criticism 
on matters of form and language.39* Taha Husain also falls into the 
mistake of talking about Abii Madi as a poet in a group. “They are a 
group’, he says, ‘endowed with a fertile [poetic] nature, strong talents 
and far-reaching imagination. They could have been good poets, 
but they have not perfected [their grasp on] the poetic tools; they 
ignore the language, and make this ignorance a law’’.397 Not only 
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does Taha Husain go so far as to accuse Abii Madi of lack of concern 
for music in poetry (which is far from true, for his poetry abounds 
with music of varying rhythms), but he also accuses him of pessimism. 
Although one cannot excuse Abi Madi for his occasional mistakes of 
language because of his strong linguistic basis, one cannot accept 
Taha Husain’s drastic condemnation of the most important poetic 
volume that had appeared in modern Arabic poetry up to that time — 
with the exception of Al-Shauqiyydt. He completely failed to recognize 
its significance. 

‘Aziz Abaza’s condemnation of all Mahjar poetry on linguistic and 
structural grounds has been mentioned. One of Egypt’s foremost 
critics, Luwis ‘Awad, proved an equally harsh critic of Aba Madi. 
From his essay, written shortly after the death of the poet, one gains 
little about his qualities as a poet but simply that he was a “Romantic”’ 
poet among others. ‘Awad’s views are based on those of Taha Husain, 
written some thirty years before, whose hasty and unstudied judgments 
on the Mahjar poets he quotes. Joining Taha Husain’s attack on Abi 
Madi and the Mahjar poets for their ignorance of the Arabic language, 
he raises this supposed ignorance to the level of a “crime” against 
language and metre.39* This 1s a surprising attitude on the part of an 
influential critic reared in the tradition of modern poetry. For the 
renovation of the modern Arabic poetic language was achieved first 
and foremost at the hands of the Mahjar authors, especially Gibran 
and Abu Madi. 


(vii) Nastb ‘Arida (1887-1946) 


A poet of lesser importance, Nasib ‘Arida, another member of 
‘“Al-Rabita’, nonetheless played an important role in the development 
of modern Arabic poetry. In the first place he was a pure Romantic 
who, without indulging in sentimentalism, brought about a permanent 
change in several fundamental aspects of poetry. While Hya Aba Madi 
alternated between the old, loud, exhibitionistic tone, and the private 
and more subdued one characteristic of later poetry, Nasib ‘Arida 
achieved a more permanent change of tone. Because he abhorred 
didacticism, his tone is soft and subdued, the tone of a poet who is 
given to meditation, and who indulges in introspective explorations 
and soliloquies within his own soul.39® Again, while Abu Madi’s 
poetry is characterized by clarity and directness, ‘Arida’s poetry 1s a 
step nearer obliqueness, as meanings became more complex and implied 
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rather than clearly stated. One sees the beginning of the use of privately 
created symbols in the modern, rather than the nineteenth-century 
French poetic tradition; as in the following quotation : 


org) Gg cacle pganm Fret cys oll} am 
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rl npen plo be ppmengine UI GC pnals 
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What are men? They are bodies where the soul is lost. If they sleep, the bliss of 
their sleep is misery.) Alas, [ am one of them as long as I wear this garment of my 
body. They sleep and my soul is awake, raving of suns, hoping for an end of imprison- 
ment, so that it may dismantle the tents. 


and as in these lines to his dead brother : 
ae ade ils dog be Syd ee 2d 1 
ee Nighy el aye es 
As pgdl de cil | slob Sag oss 


Ghmmmmrs ee) ee lg VI alles get Cgcrs 
Your grave has embraced that which can be limited, but your soul has no limits. 
You have given back your naked body of clay, you have shed a robe that cannot 
be renewed. You have broken your chains, victorious, from today you are a slave 
no longer. You have ascended to the realms of the rising lights, where morning ap- 
pears. 
The symbols of the sun and the morning, while being his own creation, 
are both easily understood by the reader, but, unlike Abi Madi’s 
symbols, are not used allegorically, being introduced without any 
attempt at explaining them. Their true value lies in their suggestive 
qualities which are capable of wide interpretation by the reader. 
Yet while Aba Madi’s meanings remain crystal clear and are concrete- 
ly portrayed, ‘Arida’s are sometimes prone to vagueness and abstrac- 
tions, as in the following example : 


Resp Us ble gee Pe 
KH elesty gel! Whol Gs ete (isle peel: gee 
Sox olay chs (Usyme Ol bee last Gl GUS 


1 An obscure passage. 
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Oh brother, brother, the difficulties are many, but we are not alone in our march. 
Let us march, let us march, and if we perish before our desires and goals are ful- 
filled, it is enough that we began. And if we fail, vet we have begun to see. 


Abti Madi never leaves his meanings so incomplete and so much ap- 
proaching mysticism. 

In fact ‘Arida and Abii Madi, although belonging to the same school 
have many points which form an interesting contrast. Although 
‘Arida — and the same cannot. be said of Abii Madi — was compara- 
tively free of traditional shortcomings, he never achieved the often 
beautiful organic unity of some of Aba Madi’s poems. ‘Arida’s poems 
have an almost equal intensity from start to finish, not growing from 
an initial calm to an ultimate crisis at the end. They are more like 
waves that ebb and flow in more or less equal strength. 

Again, Abii Madi was very skilful in adopting or inventing an idea 
and building a poem around it, although the actual experiences of his 
life are very hard to discern through his poetry. ‘Arida, on the other 
hand, while he also wrote mostly on abstract themes, explored his 
own soul and delved deep into the recesses of his own experiences. 
The final result was not a description of the actual experience, but a 
presentation of the outcome of life’s experiences and their effects on 
his state of mind. In his poetry, therefore, he was more concerned with 
the truth and with expressing the simple, sincere reactions of a genuine 
spirit than with leaving any impression on the reader. For this sin- 
cerity, “Arida comes foremost among the poets of the North Mahjar. 
just as Farhat does among the poets of the South. 

In his tendency to use symbols, ‘Arida was, as early as 1925, to 
adopt the Arab myth of Iram Dhat al-‘Imad with success. This is the 
story of the strange city of gold and precious stones built by Shaddad 
ibn ‘Ad, which disappeared in the desert and would re-appear only once 
every forty years, and happy is the man who saw it. ‘Arida used the 
myth to symbolize the deep yearning of man for spiritual illumina- 
tion and his quest for the impossible and the elusive.2°¢ This highly 
symbolical usage of mythology is a great achievement on ‘Arida’s 
part, and although Gibran had preceded him in the use of myths when 
he employed the Phoenician myths of Tammiiz and ‘Ishtar, ‘Arida 
is certainly a pioneer in the use of Arab myths in modern Arabic poetry. 

His one collection of poems, Al-Arwah al-H@ ira, came out shortly 
after his sudden death in 1946. He must be remembered as a poet of 
introspection and of spiritual moods, who explored the world of the 
subconscious. In this he has come a long way from poets like Shauqi 
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who lived in the public eye and were constantly conscious of their 
roles as public figures. With ‘Arida, the divorce of poetry from the 
platform is complete, and the private voice of the poet finds its 
freest and most uninhibited expression. Although ‘Arida did write on 
national questions." he never really concerned himself in any major 
way with the problems of the world outside. Yet, despite this, his 
subjects are of universal and permanent value, hampered only by 
the inadequacy of his poetic talent to support the depth and richness 
of his theme. #6 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE BREAKTHROUGH 


Secrion 1. Kayer 


Perhaps a distinctive and at the same time pecuhar quality of the 
Mahjar poets in North America was that they did not reflect a special 
social and political environment. They were neither involved as poets 
in the American environment around them, nor did they actually 
participate in the developments that were taking place in the pohtical. 
social, cultural and psychological spheres in their home countries. 
Hence the preponderance in their poetry of their particular subjects, 
namely, Nature and man in Nature and in the universe, often stripped 
of his immediate identity in time and place. This isolation is a unique 
situation in the history of any poetry and should always be treated 
as such. 

In the Arab world, however, the story of poetry takes on a different 
form, recording all aspects of national development. with Egypt 
taking the lead in the field of poetic concepts. The literary renaissance 
in Egypt, nourished greatly by the Syro-Lebanese creative talent, 
was now taken into Egyptian hands. From the second decade on, 
the focus in Egypt would be mainly on Egyptian talent, often to the 
neglect of other talent elsewhere in the Arab world where inter-Arab 
literary exchanges were to continue. The steady growth of literary 
activity, begun and developed in the nmeteenth century, would now 
begin to bear fruit in Egypt through magazines, newspapers, publish- 
ing firms and the University, together with the presence of an ever 
increasing number of educated men. However, aside from the contnri- 
bution of Shauqi, supported by that of Hafiz and other Egyptian 
neo-Classical poets, the rising poet-aspirants of the second decade 
of the century (such as ‘Abbas Mahmiid al-“Aqqad, Ahmad Zaki 
Abii Shadi, ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Shukri and Ibrahim al-Mazini) were 
unable to take the lead in poetry in the Arab world, and despite 
their progressive attitudes could not provide creative works of perma- 
nent value or even of real immediate influence. The great bulk of 
material written in present-day Egypt on the Egyptian poets of the 
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first three decades can be very confounding to the student of Arabic 
poetry because it often lays the stress on a poetic contribution which 
had little direct effect on the main stream of Arabic poetry and must 
therefore be re-examined and re-judged. For neither al-"Aqqad, 
nor al-Mazini, were good poets in any sense of the term. Even Shukri, 
the best poet among the group, never had much true appeal in the 
Arab world,! and the young poets of the *twenties and “thirties showed 
no signs of having been influenced by him or by his friends. It was, 
however, more through the medium of prose that the Egyptian talent 
served the development of Arabic poetry in the first three decades 
of the century. This manifested itself in two spheres. The first was 
the prose writings of al-Manfaliti and some other contemporary writers 
which helped to set the trend of Romantic literature in the Arab world, 
as has been already mentioned. The second was the critical writings 
on the poetic art by the poets themselves as well as by some other 
critics, 


G) Al-Manfalati’s Romanticism 


Al-Manfaliiti (1876-1924) had a far greater influence on the literature 
of his day than writers on the subject have given him credit for. His 
work, however, must not be judged in the light of permanent artistic 
achievement, for he did not excel in any of the literary genres which 
he attempted. His translations, as such, fail drastically, being but a 
free interpretation of the thee and mood of the translated work. The 
original stories which he wrote cannot stand the test of good story 
writing. They are merely a pale imitation of the stories he translated. 
His articles on social and moral issues are now out-dated and can only 
appear to the modern reader as the somewhat naive writings of an 
old-fashioned Azhari with a limited culture. Yet he is one of the few 
early twentieth century writers who won great popularity in their 
lifetime, and whose works are still very much alive in the Arab 
world.?2 Writers on the subject seem to think that his popularity was 
due to his fluent, easy, lucid, vivacious and highly emotional style. 
Yet style alone cannot be the only reason why al-Manfaliti was 
able to win such immediate popularity and to keep it with the succes- 
sive generations. 

Al-Manfaliti’s great talent showed itself first of all in his instinctive 
realization of what was needed in literature at that time, nainely, 
reading material of a kind that could satisfy the emotional promptings 
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of a society newly awakened to its own handicaps and disappointments, 
which would forge a link with the West and, at the same time, keep a 
firm grasp of the best in the old traditions both in style and ideas. 
This came easily to him because he did not know any Western language. 
He had therefore to limit his fascmation with Western literature 
to a form of indirect translation through intermediaries, which enabled 
him to keep to a purely Arabic style.1 The Western literature with 
which he came into contact was decidedly Romantic * and he indulged 
himself in “‘translating’’ such famous plays as Cyrano de Bergerac by 
Edmond Rostand, and Pour lu Couronne by Francois Coppée, and 
such novels as Sous les Talleuls by Alphonse Karr, and Paul et Vorginie 
bv Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.’ Aside from these long works, he trans- 
lated some short stories which he collected with some of his own in 
his famous book, Al-‘A barat. These “translations” were perhaps some 
of the greatest literary events that took place in the first quarter of 
the century. The Romantic yearnings in them, and in all al-Manfaltti’s 
creative writings, coincided with the Romantic yearnings which began 
to make themselves felt in society during the second decade and which 
increased in intensity in the third and fourth decades as awareness of 
the repressive social and political conditions steadily increased.’ 
Al-Manfaliti early set the mood in Arabic hterature for the Romantic 
trend,® helped to a great extent by a personal situation which tinged 
his life with sorrow, namely, the simultaneous death of two of his 
children followed by the sickness and death of his beloved wife, as well 
as by a natural sensitivity to all who seemed oppressed, deprived and 
unhappy in life. But the main pomt to be stressed here in al-Manfa- 
lauti’s achievement is that he had caught the mood of the era and was 
the first author in the Arab East to give it a true and full expression. 

The mood of the age was one of melancholy and showed itself in the 
tendency of the younger generation of educated men towards intro- 
version and wistfulness, coupled with social reserve and timidity. 
These traits were imposed upon them by the special character of the 
times, for they were times which furnished them with a clearly different 
picture of life in a happier, more affluent and much more progressive 
society. There and then, the first realization of their shackled existence 
dawned upon the youth of the Arab world. They felt deeply, and 
vaguely resented their lack of emotional and intellectual freedom, 
being still held in the grip of social and political taboos. This state of 
mind was at great variance with the self-assured attitude of Shauqi’s 
generation, an attitude of acceptance of the existing way of hfe. 
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With them there had been no question of social contradictions. Their 
legacy was a coherent and integrated system, confirmed and guarded 
jealously by reformers who would accept changes only if they coincided 
with basic Islamic or Arabic principles. The younger generation, 
on the other hand, was no longer so self-assured. Neither from the 
communal, nor from the individual point of view, was this generation 
a happy one. With the older generation any encroachment on its free- 
dom was regarded as an outside invasion, and was mainly of a political 
nature; but with the younger generation the issue of freedom was 
more complicated, for it involved also the shackled state of the indt- 
vidual in his own personal existence. 

By the beginning of the second decade the younger generation of 
educated men was only too conscious of the gap which existed between 
their personal aspirations and longings for a freer emotional and in- 
tellectual existence, and the social conditions with which they had to 
comply, and with this knowledge they sank back into their own des- 
pondency.® It was in the prose writings of al-Manfaliti and certain 
other writers, that they found an echo and an expression of their 
inner state of mind,!° rather than in poetry which had long catered 
to the old social and political order.'1 Poetry was the voice of the 
community, not of the individual, a record of “events”, an instigator 
to patriotic deeds, and an outward expression of external communal 
feelings and experiences. Even now it was still a “public” form of 
expression, seeking to express stock communal emotions. Al-Ma‘addawi 
draws a line between the different roles played by poetry and prose 
in those early decades: “It was asked of poetry during that period 
that it should be the true expression of the social and political condi- 
tions, and the vehicle of general national feelings’’,!2 not the voice 
of the inner self, of the individual’s experiences and longings. The 
reason behind this phenomenon, which al-Ma‘addawi does not attempt 
to analyze, could le in the fact that poetry in the Arab East during 
the first two decades of this century had been greatly popularized by 
the neo-Classicists, and in particular by Shauqi. It was written in the 
two-hemistich form and the monorhyme, and dealt mostly with 
matters of general public interest, being often delivered from a plat- 
form to a fairly large audience who believed it to be the ideal pattern 
for poetry at the time. It began to acquire various motifs, words, 
expressions, ideas, attitudes, and emotions, which were quickly 
becoming stock material that would remain a burden to a substantial 
part of modern Arabic poetry right up to the present time. However, 
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during the first two decades of this century, the type of poem Shauqi 
wrote was at the height of its neo-Classical perfection. Despite the 
growing mood of gloom and Romantic yearnings among the younger 
generation in the Arab world, the neo-Classical poem stubbornly 
held its own, and the tools of poetry seemed to show little flexibility 
in the hands of the poet-experimentalists of the second decade. In 
the face of this neo-Classical tenacity, any important change in the 
mood and attitude of poetry had to be acquired either through gradual 
experimentation, or through another literary medium, prose, or had 
to be implemented by a really great poet able to impose his personality 
on an art that had become standardized. However, among the poets 
who rose to fame in the second decade, none seemed adequate to the 
task. 

Arabic prose, on the other hand, had always been a vehicle of experi- 
mentation, ever since the beginning of the nineteenth century. When 
al-Manfaliti started writing, he did not meet with any of the diffi- 
culties, artistic or psychological, on the part of the audience, with 
which poetry was prone to meet. His immediate popularity is a proof, 
not only of his stylistic ability, but also of his instinctively successful 
choice as regards both topic and mood. It is strange, however, that 
al-Manfaliti, although adhering intellectually to the old Arab-Islamic 
norms, gave expression in his melancholic writings to the mood of 
bewilderment and restless yearning of the younger generation of that 
period. In him, there is little of the serene, self-assured acceptance 
that was so prevalent in authors like Shauqi,!3 and he soon sank into a 
kind of sentimental pessimism.!4 The discrepancy between al-Man- 
faliti’s basic cultural outlook and his instinctive reflection of the mood 
of the younger generation can only be explained by the fact that the 
artist in him was at variance with the Azhari of limited culture, whose 
intuition was deeper than his knowledge and understanding of things. 
On the other hand, his limited ability as an artist must not be under- 
stood as a sign of limited talent but as a sign of a limited culture and 
an indication of the narrowness of the intellectual climate in which he 
had developed. 

In addition to his introduction of the Romantic theme in Arabic 
literature which paved the way for the Romantic poetry of the coming 
era, al-Manfaltiti also made some contribution in the field of poetic 
and literary criticism. Here, he was influenced by the celebrated 
Syro-Egyptian men of letters and their movement towards innovation 
mspired by Western critical standards.!* However, the contribution 
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of al-Manfaliti in the poetic and critical fields was not particularly 
outstanding, and he did not seem to have any direct influence on his 
generation in these two fields. 


(ii) Cultural Actirty in Egypt in the Second and Third Decades 


The poetic field in Egypt and in most Arab countries was split in 
the second decade into two camps, a sharp division which has persisted 
until the present day. On the one hand, there were the successive 
generations of avant-garde, Western educated poets and critics who 
sought to establish links with Western poetic standards. On the other 
hand, there was the movement of revivalism which aimed first of all 
at achieving a renaissance of the Classical literary heritage and which 
had set in motion a counter trend that directed itself towards a glori- 
fication of past models of literary works and was supported by the 
steady rise of nationalism. This trend was to play a great role in the 
literary field over the decades, opposing the attempts at change in 
poetic forms and attitudes. 

Poetry had succumbed nght from the beginning of the renaissance, 
‘more readily than other genres to the appeal of the past’’.1¢ The 
reasons for forging direct links with the Classical heritage have been 
discussed before. The first half of the twentieth century, however, 
was to see tremendous changes in Arabic poetry, with the rapid devel- 
opment of new trends and movements.!? The general picture can be 
puzzling to the casual observer, but a careful scrutiny of the influences 
to which poetry was exposed can clanfy the overall picture. 

The period 1910-1930 in Egypt is, for several reasons, of particular 
interest in the story of the development of Egyptian thought and 
creativity. Firstly, it was the period when Western culture and methods 
began to establish a real hold on the minds of the educated. Secondly, 
the art of novel writing began to assert itself as a new genre in Arabic 
literature. If al-Manfaliiti’s attempts had been “weak” from an artistic 
point of view, the novel Zainab by Muhammad Husain Haikal (1888- 
1956), which was published in 1914, was artistically more successful 
and it marked the beginning of a supremacy to which Egyptian talent 
has laid a legitimate claim even up to the present time. Thirdly, 
the new prose literature in Egypt started to be the output mostly of 
Kgyptian talent after a period of near monopoly by the Syro-Kgyptian- 
ized group of men of letters. Fourthly, thanks to the advanced level 
reached by the cultural movement in Egypt during the last decades 
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of the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth centuries, 
a large group of highly educated Egyptians rose simultaneously to 
intellectual eminence as writers and critics. This gave Egypt a tremen- 
dous prestige over other Arab countries and created an atmosphere 
seething with hterary activity and intellectual venture.!® The whole of 
the Arab world began to look to Egypt as the centre of Arabic liter- 
ature and the “protector of the Arabic language’.1® Books, anthol- 
ogies, and numerous articles were being published on vartous subjects, 
as well as volumes of poetry and artistic prose, and works of translation 
and of social and literary analysis. The literary activity of this period, 
however, “must be judged, not from the standpoint of a highly-devel- 
oped western hterature, but in relation to its background, audience 
and environment’’.2° Finally, the trend towards the Egyptianization 
of Arabic literature was actively encouraged by many Egyptian 
intellectuals of this period, who included Taha Husain, Salama Miisa, 
Muhammad Husain Haikal and ‘Abbas Mahmid al-‘Aqaqad, although 
Arab writers outside Egypt had continuously integrated the literature 
written by Egyptians into the main stream of Arabic literature, not 
regarding it as distinct from the contemporary literature which was 
being written in the rest of the Arab world. 

It should be noted here that Egypt had “‘formed for a long time one 
political, religious and cultural entity with the Arab world ... It was 
the mighty fortress of both Arab culture and Islamic heritage’’.2! 
But before the call for the Egyptianization of literature took place, 
Kgypt had been exposed to certain political and cultural happenings 
which helped to direct its modern political and cultural history into 
its own particular channel and gave the opportunity to seek a different 
and independent outlook. The Napoleonic campaign, the establishment 
of the Muhammad ‘Ali dynasty and Egypt’s semi-independence from 
the Ottoman rule during the nineteenth century, its occupation by 
the British in 1882, its early political stirrings, all gave it a longer and 
older experience in modern political activities. Moreover, the rise of 
Mustafa Kamil (1874-1908), the Denshawi incident of 1906, and the 
foundation of the political parties in 1907 and 1908 confirmed the 
nationalist movement. All this culminated in the 1919 revolution 
which gave a greater and more emphatic impetus to the feelings of 
Kgyptian nationalism and to the idea of Egypt for Egyptians. This 
idea was directed not only against foreign occupation but also at 
segregating Egypt from other Arab countries on the grounds that 
Egyptians were the descendants of the Pharaohs.” 
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The rediscovery of its Pharaonic past was emphasized in the cultural 
field. For the early discoveries in the nineteenth century of ancient 
Pharaonic monuments (the Rosetta Stone was deciphered by Cham- 
pollion in 1822), and the subsequent discoveries of other ancient 
monuments widened the historical perspective of the Egyptians and 
made them link themselves whole-heartedly with the roots of that 
ancient civilization of which Europe was speaking with such enthu- 
siasm.23 Pharaonic themes started to appear in newspapers and maga- 
zines with ever increasing frequency and the reaction of Egyptian poets 
and writers at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth centuries to the new spirit of identification with the Pharaonic 
past was almost universal. Shauqi was only twenty six years old when 
he wrote his famous poem entitled “Kibar al-Hawadith fi Wadi ‘l- 
Nil’’,24 (“Great Events in the Nile Valley”), and which he declaimed 
at the Orientalists’ Conference in 1894. The Pharaonic theme appeared 
again and again in his poetry and in the poetry of Hafiz and others. 
Even the Egyptianized Syrian, Khalil Mutran, found himself drawn 
to mention Pharaonic Egypt in his poetry.?6 

The identification, on a large scale, with these strong links that bound 
Egyptians to a great ancient civilization seemed to be an immense 
asset when faced with a superior Western culture which, ever since 
the days of Muhammad ‘Ali, had been held in great esteem.?? 
More and more students were going to the West for their higher 
education, and by the beginning of the second decade Egypt could 
boast of several Huropean educated writers and thinkers who looked 
at European culture, ancient (Greek and Hellenistic) and modern, 
with great veneration, and sought to forge links with it. The efforts of 
Taha Husain alone in this respect are a sufficient example of the way 
some Egyptians were thinking at the time. Taha Husain arrived at the 
conclusion that the Egyptians had never been really Oriental but had 
belonged to the Mediterranean family of nations. In his Mustagqbal 
al-Thagafa fi Misr, he tried to establish the solid links which had 
existed throughout history with Hellenistic civilization.28 There was 
nothing, not even Islam, he insisted, that could bar the Egyptian 
mind from re-adopting fully the standards of Western civilization and 
progress.2° Other writers, like Salama Misa for example, were even 
more extreme.%° 

On a literary basis, especially in the field of poetry, the call for 
the Egyptianization of culture has been affected and artificial.#! This 
was different from the call to modernization, for in any attempt at 
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modernization, the question would not be the “Egyptianization”’ of 
literature in a way which would distinguish it from the rest of Arabic 
literature, but rather its ability to reflect the veracity, emotional and 
intellectual, of life around it. What 1s important here is the fact that 
what was contemporary Egyptian in the literary theme did not differ 
in essence from the modern Arab experience. Aside from direct Pharao- 
nic themes, which were never a spontaneous expression but rather 
the conscious reaction to a distinet call, the same kind of human 
experience (of conflict, suffermg, deprivation, problematic existence, 
search for individual and national freedom) and of artistic experience 
(the strong hold of tradition and the cultural heritage) existed through- 
out the Arab world. It was the same struggle, though with varying 
levels of intensity. 

However, we are not so much concerned here with the detailed 
history of any cultural movement in one Arab country or another 
except in so far as such a movement was an impetus or a hindrance 
to the development of Arabic poetry over the decades. The call for an 
Higyptianized literature which rang throughout the second, third and 
fourth decades of this century in Egypt, brought in its wake certain 
drawbacks. For it has helped to increase a rather self-centred attitude 
among Kigyptian men of letters, and to weaken their ties with men of 
letters in the rest of the Arab world.32 This self-imposed isolation was 
unfortunate for the development of Arabic poetry in Egypt. Egyptian 
poets and their critics during that period, concentrated their interest 
on the Egyptian poetic output to the exclusion of that of the rest of 
the Arab world. They seemed to live in a sort of shell and generally 
only sought examples and material either from amongst themselves, 
or from Western sources. Thus they were denied the benefits of the 
wider and more varied poetic achievements of other Arab countries, 
as well as the benefits of other contemporary poetic experiments, 
many of them of quite a high level of creativity. Had they explored 
more into other Arab poetic fields, and sought to retain the unbreakable 
bonds between Arabic poetry in Egypt and Arabic poetry in other 
Arab countries, some writers might not have suffered the partial 
confusion of aesthetic poetic standards they did. Had Taha Husain 
himself, for example, adopted a less isolated attitude, he would not 
have been as intent, as he was in 1934, on glorifying al-‘Aqqad’s 
poetry and on naming him the leader of poets in the Arab world. 
In an address to a large group of eminent Egyptians who had gathered 
to honour al-‘Aqqad for a national anthem he had written (the story 
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had more complicated political intonations), he expressed his joy that 
the anxiety he had felt for Arabic poetry after the death of Shauqi 
and Hafiz was unfounded, for the new school of poetry in Egypt (of 
which al-‘Aqqad was a leader) had started to impose itself on the 
Arabs. He insisted that “the Egyptian heart, feelings and emotions... 
demand to be pictured in this new way which has made millions appre- 
ciate al-“Aqqad’’. Therefore, he said, “let us have no fear for Arabic 
poetry and literature, nor for the position of Egypt in poetry and 
literature ... Put the banner of poetry in the hand of al-Aqqad 
and tell the poets and the men of letters : ‘rally to this banner for he 
has raised it for you’”’.3 

An enraged Martin ‘Abbiid, Lebanon’s foremost critic at the time 
and for several decades after, sprang to the attack.?4 Not only did he 
ridicule Taha Husain’s speech and attitude, but in later articles he 
continued to massacre verbally al-‘Aqqad’s attempts at poetic creative- 
ness and originality. There are two important points to note in 
Taha Husain’s attitude. Firstly, his anxiety to secure for Egypt the 
leadership in poetry, and secondly his acceptance of al-“Aqqad’s 
poetry not only as good but even as entitling him to the leadership of 
Arabic poetry. As a scholar of Classical poetry, both Arabic and Greek, 
Taha Husain’s judgment of al-‘Aqqad’s stiff, dry, ineffective though 
abundant verse, cannot fail to astonish the modern reader, seeing 
what little acceptance al-‘Aqqad’s poetry received from the Arab world. 

Finally, this period can be regarded as the first in modern times in 
which a systematic study of poetic theory was attempted based on 
critical material borrowed mostly from the West. The link with Wes- 
tern standards would be made permanent in this period and hence- 
forward, the critical theory, like the poetic art itself, would contin- 
uously seek to arrive at modernity, passing quickly, sometimes barely 
skimming, over the different schools of poetry and poetic theory. 

There had come about, by the advent of the second decade, a certain 
eagerness for critical knowledge and its application. The age was ripe 
for some sort of harvest, for nearly a century had passed since the 
signs of the first awakening showed themselves, and in the meantime 
a considerable cultural activity had taken place. But minds had to be 
trained in scientific research and the objective evaluation of literary 
works. Even in the nineteenth century 


the whole intellectual life of the people was thrown into confusion by the contra- 
diction in principle between the old system of thought with its dogmatic basis 
and the intellectual freedom of Western scientific methods in Egypt... this 
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duality of method and the resulting confusion continued throughout the century 
[nineteenth], and has even yet not been eradicated.35 


The era with which we are here concerned, namely, the second and 
third decades of this century, is the era of direct borrowing and indirect 
interpretation of Western ideas on literature and life. As for aesthetic 
criticism, it had for long linked itself with the impressionistic evaluation 
of single lines and stanzas of poetry, and was chiefly concerned with 
linguistic standards.36 This trend persisted side by side with the new 
methods of Western scientific research. 


(ii) Taha Husain’s Contribution 


“The, first systematic attempt at an all-round evaluation of an 
Arabic literary figure’ was produced in 1914. “It was Taha Husayn’s 
doctoral thesis on Abi al-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri’.37 Taha Husain’s fertile 
mind, his enthusiasm both for Western civilisation and a progressive 
Kgypt, his involvement with Classical literature and his fluent, 
peculiarly attractive style, brought him to the foreground. This is not 
the place to detail his considerable achievement and influence not only 
on the educated classes in Egypt, but also on those of the Arab world 
at large.2® He has been a “‘guardian of the literary citadel’’,3° filled 
with a sense of responsibility towards his countrymen to introduce 
them not only to new genres of Western literature, ancient and modern, 
but also to Western methods of scientific research. He has in fact 
“lowered the drawbridge to admit Western methods of research and 
the principles of Sainte-Beuve, Taine and Jules Lemajitre’’.4° In this 
he rendered a great service to the development of poetic criticism in 
modern Arabic literature. 

hike all the Egyptian critics of his generation, Taha Husain’s 
greatest concern with criticism in Arabic centred around poetry in 
general. He concentrated more, however, on Classical poetry.4! The 
two poets of modern times with whom he was most concerned were 
Hafiz and Shauqi, but he also wrote on [brahim Naji, Ilya Aba Madi, 
‘Ali Mahmtid Taha Fauzi al-Ma‘laf and some other minor poets. 
However, as an authority on him says, Taha Husain, in “‘his criticism 
of younger writers .... is not so much the detached observer as the 
self-appointed mentor’’. 42 

Taha Husain’s application of Western scientific methods to the study 
of Classical poets was a vital and admirable contribution. Firstly, 
he helped to recreate for the Arab reader a whole new picture not only 
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of the poets and their personalities but also of their background with 
the many forces that were at play in it.43 Secondly, he was the first 
important modern author to throw doubt on the seemingly infallible 
authenticity of the Classical poetry. This authenticity had been ques- 
tioned during the Classical period by authors like Ibn Qutaiba, Ibn 
Sallam, and al-Asma‘l. However, the appearance of Taha Husain’s 
Fi *l-Sha‘r al-Jahile in 1925, when the Classical heritage was still 
above criticism, evoked a different response. Deep psychological 
factors as well as ignorance and fanaticism combined to make Taha 
Husain’s accusation of spuriousness in al-Jahili hterature seem a 
threat to the Arab heritage as a whole. The immediate reaction was, 
typically, one of loud protest and utter rejection, rather than quiet 
objective controversy concerning Taha Husain’s conclusions. Never- 
theless, the efforts of Taha Husain to question aspects of the Classical 
heritage were the first powerful and studious examples of challenge in 
modern times to a blind glorification of the past. They helped greatly 
to shake the rigidity of preconceived concepts and were a great 
factor in bringing about an early split between modernist and reac- 
tionary forces in the literary field. 

Thirdly, the new scientific approach learnt first-hand from the West 
and of which Taha Husain was the first and boldest protagonist, left 
a very deep impact on the minds of his contemporaries as well as on 
the minds of the following generations. Modern Arabic criticism had 
been subjective and impressionistic, but from the time that Taha 
Husain came forward with the idea of “objectivity”, a word often 
repeated and over-emphasized by him, the word began to carry great 
significance and has been constantly used, often affectedly, as synon- 
ymous with good criticism. However, Taha Husain himself relied 
heavily on the subjective element in criticism, namely, his own aesthetic 
appreciation and estimation of a poet’s work. While his judgment of 
the Classical poets was not free of subjective elements (witness his 
predilection for al-Ma‘arri)*4 he showed even more subjectivity when 
dealing with contemporaries. Cachia comes to the conclusion that, 
in the field of Western scholarship, Taha Husain’s real achievement 
was the “negation of past prejudices’’.45 As for arriving at real scientific 
judgment he concludes that “what he has brought to Arabic criticism 
is not the objectivity he set out to find, but a subjectivity which — in 
aim at least — confines itself to literature. It cannot be made proof 
against prejudice, but its prejudices will be literary, not religious or 
racial or personal’’.46 
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However, what is important here is to try to discover how great was 
the impact of Taha Husain’s criticism on the development of modern 
Arabic poetry. One can safely say that Taha Husain was at his best 
when dealing with dead poets. His criticism of contemporary poets 
was often swayed by personal feuds or prejudice, or marked by a 
schoolmasterly attitude. Besides, he did not consider the contemporary 
poetic field, with the exception of the poetry of Hafiz and Shauqi, 
sufficiently worthwhile to merit his constant attention. Furthermore, 
the field of modern poetry was narrowed by the fact that he, ike most 
other Egyptian critics and men of letters of his generation, hardly 
looked outside Egypt for any new material that might need evaluation 
and analysis. 4? 

Taha Husain’s ideas on poetry itself vary from his firm attitude 
regarding the importance and indispensability of rhyme, metre and a 
good choice of words,4* to his insistence that literature must reflect life 
and that the poet and writer must enjoy the freedom that enables them 
to express themselves unhampered by fear, social and literary prejudice, 
or by dogmatic conceptions.4® He was among the first writers to raise 
this last point which is still at the heart of literary discussion today. 

Despite his knowledge of French and Classical Greek literatures, 
Taha Husain fell into the traditional Arab mistake of limiting words to 
their immediate connotations, which was a deformation of his intuitive 
taste. He came to prefer ‘‘the exact and the explicit rather than the 
evocative’’.5° Although this set a bad example in modern Arabic criti- 
cism, confirming a traditional weakness, it did not present a major 
issue in his eriticism of the poetry of the *twenties and *thirties, for the 
articles he wrote show, in general, a sound judgment. His main ideas 
on ‘Ali Mahmiid Taha and Ibrahim Naji, for example, prove themselves 
in retrospect not too far from the truth. He regarded ‘Ali Mahmid 
Taha superior to Naji whom he described as a poet of good but only 
average talent.>} 

Among the first generation of Western educated critics in Egypt, 
Taha Husain remained the most liberal and modern in his ideas on 
poetry. His attitude towards the free verse movement which flourished 
first in the ’fifties is not the firm and assured attitude of a pioneer 
who knew the whole secrets of the game, but the attitude of a hberal- 
minded critic who understood that the dimensions of art were always 
changing and could not be delineated once and for all. He did not feel 
at home in the new era that had dawned on Arabic poetry, but knew 
that he must not reject it. From his general attitude one can sense 
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that he felt that the new poetry, in its better examples, was perhaps 
the successful culmination of a long-term experiment. He never volun- 
teered to give a final judgment but rather gave his opimion in vague 
and general terms, encouraging innovation but not attempting a 
direct assessment or criticism of the new poetry *? which his equally 
famous contemporary, al-‘Aqqad, did not hesitate to condemn in 
loud terms. 


(iv) The Diwan Group 


Much of the critical theory on poetry was written in Egypt, in the 
second and third decades of this century. One cannot help but regret, 
however, that the poetic field in Egypt during that time was so lacking 
in real avant-garde talents to give expression to all the enthusiastic 
outpourings of critical theory and protest. The theory was learnt 
first-hand from Western sources, mainly English. The protest was 
mainly directed against the neo-Classical school, particularly against 
Shaugi and to a lesser degree, against Hafiz. The most important 
protagonists of this critical movement in poetry were three friends 
who felt the urgent need for Arabic poetry to undergo a drastic change. 
They were ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri (1886-1958), Ibrahim “Abd al-Qadir 
al-Mazini (1890-1949) and ‘Abbas Mahmiid al-‘Aqqad (1889-1964). 
Shukri and al-Mazini met at the Khedive Training College from which 
they both graduated in 1909, al-Mazini going to teach and Shukri 
going to Sheffield University to study English literature. Shukri 
returned in 1912, and, with al-Mazini, met al-“Aqqad. These three 
began writing simultaneously in the journal Al-Baydn as well as in 
the newspaper Al-Jarida “and from that time the outlines of the new 
way in poetry and criticism began to appear’’.®4 

The three came to be referred to as “the English school’’, but the 
name by which they are now known is the “Diwan Group”’.* They 
were well versed in English literature and were acquainted with the 
literature of other Western countries. However, they “might have 
benefited more from English criticism than from poetry and other 


* This name does not seem appropriate, for it was given to the three with reference 
to Al-Diwan fi ’l-Naqd wa *l-Adab, the book of criticism written by al-“Aqqad and al- 
Mazint in 1921. In fact Shukri was mercilessly attacked in it. However, this name will 
be used here as being the generally accepted term. They are called the “Diwan Group” 
by Mandir in his critical works, by ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Dusiqi in Jamd‘at Apollo, and by 
M. Z. Sallam in his book Al-Nagd al-‘Arabi *l-Hadith, Usiluh, Qadayah, Manahijuh, 
Cairo, 1964. 
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genres of literature”’.55 This school, al-‘Aqqad declares, was profoundly 
influenced by Hazlitt and his ideas on poetic theory.5* These three 
writers laid the cornerstone of modern poetic criticism in Egypt, 
and, with Nu‘aima can be safely termed the first major writers on 
modern poetic theory in Arabic, though this is not to ignore the modest 
but well-guided contribution to literary criticism by Mutran in the 
preceding decade. 

Shukri published his writings on the poetic concept in Al-Bayén, 
Al-Jarida, Al-Mugtataf and afterwards in Apollo. He also wrote a 
forward to most of his diwdns in which he discussed poetry and poetic 
standards. Shukri’s critical as well as his poetic activity was at its 
strongest in the second decade of this century. Between 1909 and 1918 
he issued seven diwdns. In the third decade he suffered a relapse as a 
result, perhaps, of al-Mazini’s bitter attack on him in Al-Diwén, the 
result, in turn, of Shukri’s accusation of al-Mazini of plagiarism in the 
introduction to his fifth ditwan. In this revenge on Shukri, al-Mazini not 
only reversed the high praise he had showered on him in an earlier book 
entitled She‘r Hafiz (1915),5? but went so far as to accuse Shukri of 
madness and to call him “Sanam al-Ala7b” (“idol of tricks”). After his 
prolific start, Shukri’s poetic energy seems to have waned considerably 
during the rest of his long life. 

Al-Mazini was of a different nature. His poetry as well as his early 
prose works reflect an erratic and fiery temperament. Gradually, 
however, this gave way to the sarcastic, humerous writings which made 
him deservedly famous among Arab readers for several generations. 
His diwan, entitled Diwan al-Mdzini, was published in two parts. 
The first appeared in 1913 with a preface by al-‘Aqqad. The second 
appeared in 1917. It was in 1915, however, that he published two 
critical works. The first was a treatise on poetry entitled Al-Sh‘r, 
Ghayatuhu wa Wasa’ctuh in which he discussed the methods and aims 
of poetry. The second was a little book of applied criticism entitled 
Sher Hafiz. In 1921, in collaboration with al-‘Aqqad, he published 
his most famous critical work, the above-mentioned Al-Diwan, which 
appeared in two consecutive volumes, Other critical works by him were 
two collections of articles, in 1924 and 1927, under the titles of Hasad 
al-Hashim and Qabd al-Rth respectively. * 

Al-‘Aqqgad was the strongest and most versatile literary personality 
of the three, and his interest in poetry remained with him all his life. 


* Only works relevant to this study are mentioned. 
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Between 1916 and 1958 he issued ten collections of poetry,** attempting 
in some of them experiments in poetry to demonstrate his theories. 
His writings on poetry began earlier. It has been said that he had 
written on the unity of a poem as early as 1908.5° In 1912 he issued 
Khulasat al- Yaumeyya in which he collected his articles on hterature 
and life. In 1913 the second dtwan of Shukri and the first diwan of 
al-Mazini appeared for which he had written the introductions, entitled 
‘“Al-Shi'r wa Mazayah” and “Khawatir ‘an al-Tab‘ wa ’l-Taqlid” 
respectively. In these al-‘Aqqad introduced the new poetic theorics 
which he was to expound over the years. Other articles on poetry 
and the poetic theory continued to appear either as introductions to 
his own diwdns or as separate articles. His above mentioned book, 
Al-Diwan, was succeeded by several other collections of essays which 
often included articles on poetry. These collections include Al-Fusdl, 
1922; Mutdla‘at fr *l-Kutub wa ’l-Hayat, 1924; Murdja‘at fe V-Adab wa 
l-Funtn, 1925; Sd‘at bain al-Kutub, 1927. His interesting book, 
devoted to the history of modern poetry in Egypt, Shu‘ara’ Misr 
wa BVatuhum fr “l-Jil al-Madi (1937) has already been discussed. 
Later on, in 1955, another collection of articles on poetry and literature 
appeared under the title of Ashtat Mujtama‘at fi “I-Lugha wa ’l-Adab, 
and in 1960 he published Al-Lugha al-Sh@ wa. In addition, al-‘Aq- 
qad, true to the fashion of his generation, wrote on some of the 
Classical poets. A book on Ibn al-Riimi appeared in 1931, another 
on ‘Umar Ibn Abi Rabi‘a in 1943, and a third on Jamil Bathaina in 
1944. Writings on other Classical poets were also included in his 
several collections. 

The revolution in poetical criticism brought about by these three 
poet-critics was marked by two main features. Firstly, it was timely. 
The neo-Classical school had been confirming a concept of poetry 
which, left unopposed, would have entrenched itself so strongly that 
to arrive at modernity would have become an extremely arduous task. 
Backed by Shauqi’s talent, it had acquired a great hold on the minds 
and hearts of the Arabs. The issue of the moment was the introduction 
of tools that would be able to destroy the trenches of the neo-Classical 
school and form the basis on which a more gifted generation of poets 
might build a new poetic structure. With ridicule, with bitter unrelent- 
ing argument and an enthusiasm for poetry bordering on veneration, 
this trio was able to draw the attention of their contemporaries to 
the vital issues at hand. 

Secondly, the rebellion of the three critics seemed startlingly sudden. 
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Mutran’s gentle theorizing about poetry was nothing compared 
with the dramatic and complete break-away from the oppressive, old- 
fashioned ruling ideas on poetry expressed in their critical writings. 
To them neo-Classical poetry lacked all the prerequisites of good 
poetry, and the work of Shauqi and Hafiz, the two greatest protagonists 
of neo-Classicism in Egypt (and, in the case of Shauqi, in the whole of 
the Arab world) received their strongest attacks. 

But however decisively they spoke about the “ideal” poetry, in 
their own poetry they were unable to avoid some of the worst defects 
of the traditional verse which they themselves criticized (the dogmatic 
expression, the parcelling of thoughts and ideas into geometric divi- 
sions, the sudden introduction of aphorisms that end with the two 
hemistich verse, etc.).6° Two factors may account for this: firstly, 
the limitations of their own poetic talents, and secondly, the force 
of poetic tradition preventing them from putting into practice the 
critical ideas they read and propagated. The forces operating within 
the art itself do not always coincide with the growth of the theoretical 
knowledge about that art. In a living art, there is always a process 
of development and deterioration that prompts change and progress, 
a perpetual search for forces of renewal and restoration. When it reaches 
a point of saturation and rejection, the need for new methods and atti- 
tudes appears. Two things, which are not necessarily interdependent, 
can hurry the process of growth: the appearance of a genius in the 
field, and the knowledge of new artistic tools and methods. But the 
process, nevertheless, cannot be hurried on before the art is ready to 
assimilate the new concepts in natural form. 

This theory by no means ignores or belittles the relationship of 
poetry to social and political change. This 1s where the expression 
“living art’’ finds its meaning and emphasis. For an art 1s alive only 
when it thrives within a living society, a society that itself yields to 
change and development and is open to new ideas and influences. Yet 
the relationship, the interaction between social change and poetic 
development is not the only factor in artistic change, for aesthetic 
standards, especially those which have become deeply rooted in the 
aesthetic concept of a people, are very slow to undergo change, as we 
have seen. Writers on modern Arabic poetry have tended nearly 
always to link it exclusively with political and social happenings. 
In doing this they have overlooked the fact that the process of creativi- 
ty and the use of artistic tools do not yield immediately to every 
change in the environment, but are rather more slow in their adap- 
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tation to such changes. The division of the history of Arabic poetry 
in Egypt, for example, into well defined periods and turning points 
at such dates as 1882, 1919 and 1952* would be an absurd and sweeping 
packaging of artistic growth. Revolutions do awaken the emotional 
impulses of a people, but the immediate activity that might be seen 
in art as a result of the political upsurge need not be linked directly 
with real artistic growth. And although it might help at times to make 
definite changes in poetry, these might be sometimes limited to an 
increase in the quantity of poetic production on the one hand, and to 
the introduction of new themes on the other. In fact, the pobtical 
promptings in modern Arabic poetry have sometimes contributed 
towards its levelling down, the nationalist theme often becoming a 
passport by which the mediocre are admitted to the poetic field with 
a resultant lowering of the standards of aesthetic appreciation. 

The poetry of the three Diwan poets is characterized by its sub- 
jective element. Their verse is the expression of their personal feelings 
and ideas and there is a genuine attempt to avoid the neo-Classical 
poet’s involvement with the “public event” and the outer periphery 
of life.61 The introduction of this emotional, subjective element into 
poetry by these poets was their most important contribution to poetry 
and brought it a step nearer to the poetry of experience to be written 
a little later. Although their poetry had no real success and was of no 
lasting value, this does not diminish its importance as a stage of 
development between the neo-Classical and Romantic poets. 

The Romantic mood, which had begun to take hold of society, was 
expressed by these three poets, but only to a limited degree. They are 
described as an angry, hesitant and self-centred group, afflicted with 
anxiety 6 and with the feelings of alienation, rebellion and sorrow.® 
Shukri, who was the most genuine poet of the three, depicted the state 
of mind of the Egyptian youth of his class in original and interesting 
prose works such as his Al-I‘tiraf (The Confession) which he published 
in 1916, and Mudhakkarat [blts, (Memoirs of Satan), published in 1917. 
Mandir believes that Al-Iteraf is “‘one of the deepest, most beautiful 
and important psychological documents in modern Arabic literature’’.64 
Tn this book Egyptian youth 1s depicted as a collection of day dreamers. 
They are described as spineless, self-conceited, impatient, suspicious 
and plaintive. They suffer from feelings of despair and are incapable 


* These are the dates of the ‘Urabi revolution, and of the 1919 and 1952 revolutions 
in Egypt. 
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of systematic thinking. The world itself is depicted as a place of 
trouble and boredom. In fact, the book is a document of the social 
and psychological state of the country, reflecting the feelings of despon- 
dency and despair which Egyptian youth was experiencing at the 
time.® 

Yet despite this, these poets were not able to establish the Romantic 
mood in poetry. Al-Mazini and Shukri did indeed portray the Romantic 
mood in most of their poetic works, but it was done rather crudely, for 
their technique was inadequate for its successful translation into art. 
Their expression remained analytical and direct, lacking the evocative 
power and infectious warmth of later Romantics. It was very emotional 
but seemed, nevertheless, to reflect a pose, a sort of acquired attitude 
not rising spontaneously from experience. This is significant, for the 
life of these two poets and their personalities proclaim the truth of 
the mood they were trying so hard to reflect in their verse. Partly from 
lack of genuime talent, and partly because of the resistance of the tools 
of Arabic poetry at the time, their genuinely unhappy mood could 
not be successfully expressed in poetry. 

However, it was their persistent writing on poetry that attracted 
attention. Ever since the days of the Syro-Egyptian writers, an 
atmosphere of general esteem had grown for Western critical standards. 
It was the Diwan group who, in the name of modern concepts borrowed 
mostly from the West, opened the campaign against the old poetic 
concepts and came out with new ideas on poetry, its essence and 
value. According to them, there were several requirements for poetry 
but the most important was that poetry should probe deep into the 
self and derive its inspiration from human experience. Poets should 
search for the essential in things and abandon, in theory, the poetry 
of occasion and of public events.*6 Above all they msisted on the 
unity of the poem. 

Shukri started off as the leader *? and his ideas were adopted and 
expounded by the other two in numerous articles that were written on 
the poetic theory. In the introductions which he wrote to his various 
diwdns, Shukri raised many interesting and important points, especially 
in the introductions to the third, fourth and fifth diwans. However, 
it is in his introduction to his fifth diwdn, published in 1916, that he 
expounds in full his theories on poetry. The greatest importance of 
these theories lies in their modernity, for one can recognize in Shukri’s 
ideas the basis of many of the ideas advocated by contemporary 
critics in the Arab world. This, however, should not be taken as proof 
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of the wide influence of Shukri’s writings on poetry but rather as 
evidence of his early assimilation and interpretation of a Western 
critical education from which other poets were to benefit later on. 

The influence of the English Romantic school on Shukri is apparent. 
Here 1s a new and idealized attitude towards poetry, similar to that of 
Gibran. The poet’s place in life is described as lofty and distinct from 
that of the ordinary person.®* “The true poet sees that poetry 1s 
the most glorious thing he can do in life and [believes] that he was born 
for 1t and that it is not a complement to his hfe but its very essence’’s® 
very poetic genius 1s worthy of being called a prophet of nature 
sent to this world to enhance men’s souls and move their spirits, 
illumine and set them aflame.’* He is God’s greatest creation and he 
penetrates deep into the soul and strips it of its secrets.7! However, 
there is little in Shukri’s poetry to show that he was able to penetrate 
deep into the realms of the soul and express its emotional and spiritual 
conflicts. Much of it remains on a rather superficial level, and although 
he did manage to express feelings and experiences of a subjective 
nature, and to establish some link with the human heart,” he rarely 
went beyond this.73 The contrast in this respect between his poetry 
and his creative prose works, such as Al-I‘teraf and Mudhakkarat 
[blas, is significant. It was in prose that Shukri felt free to depict the 
explosive elements felt in society, bringing to the fore his dark impres- 
sions, hatred, revulsion, despair and final condemnation in a way 
he was never able to do in poetry. This 1s again a proof that the poetic 
tools were not sufficiently flexible in the hands of the poets of the 
time and could not be used to the best advantage. Although most of 
Shukri’s poetry revolved around the love theme, nearly all of it followed 
the traditional pattern of lovepoetry in Arabic (the playful or plaintive 
tone, the play of words, the pseudo-fascination with “purity”, the 
repetitive and limited experience); his power of introspection was 
limited and in his expression of personal experience, he was rarely 
able to achieve real emotional veracity. 

In fact Shukri’s poetry has proved difficult to judge by the critics 
of the *thirties and ’forties. Even Mandir seems uncertain when he 
tries to assess Shukri’s verse,’4 perhaps because some of it hesitates, so 
to speak, on the threshold of art. On the other hand, in much of it, 
traditional themes, banality, sentimentality, together with structural 
weakness, a prosaic style and an absurdity of diction prevail. The 
following two examples show plainly the weakness of his structure 
and his absurd use of words : 
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A wrong-headed vendor who sold his life cheaply with wishful thinking. His loathing 


is not the loathing of a weak man, who wishes only to seek his desires or die [dferally : 
‘or the cutting of the aorta’’}. 


and 


In life you were delightful to the eyes, a joy and a refuge for the soul. 


It is probably Shukri’s poetry that is responsible for the use of words 
in a weak structural context by several poetic innovators in Egypt. He 
often has a strange, non-poetic diction and phraseology that can only 
be explained by the fact that he was trying hard but unsuccessfully 
to engineer a change in the traditional use of language. Although 
his use of language is sometimes correct from a lexicographer’s point 
of view, the words seem out of place and precariously situated in the 
sentence. There is nothing here of Shauqi’s glorious use of words nor 
of his powerful sentence formation. However, it is easy to understand 
Shukri’s dilemma. His rebellion was directed particularly against 
Shauqi’s methods of writing poetry, of which language was an especially 
important element. But only a poet of Shauqi’s stature could have 
accomplished, single-handed, a revolution in the language of poetry 
so strongly established by Shauqi himself.7? 

A staunch believer in innovation, Shukri made experiments with 
blank verse. The first poem in blank verse appeared in his first diwan 78 
whilst in his second dtwdn he included several poems in blank verse of 
varying length.’® In all these poems he retained the two-hemuistich 
form, and introduced no methods to compensate for the loss of the 
habitual music at the end of the verse. However, he was not the first 
to attempt blank verse in Arabic. At least as early as 1869, Rizq 
Allah Hasstn translated the “Book of Job” into blank verse, and in 
1905 al-Zahawi of Iraq also attempted a poem in this form. But all 
these and later experiments by poets such as Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi 
and Muhammad Farid Abi Hadid, using blank verse in the two-hemi- 
stich form, were complete failures. It was, it seems, too early for Arabic 
poetry to experiment with blank verse before it could effect a change 
in the basic two-hemistich form. *° 
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In his ideas on poetry, Shukri has an interesting discussion on the 
role of the simile and of the imagination in poetry. The whole conception 
of imagery was to undergo a vital change in modern Arabic poetry 
and it is interesting to note the beginnings of an important discussion 
which was to flourish in the fifties and ’sixties. Shukri insists that 
imagination is not limited to the invention of similes, but embodies 
other elements in the poem like theme, ideas and the general spirit 
of the poem.*! As for the simile, 1t is never to be sought for itself, 
because its value lies in its ability to arouse a memory, a hope, an 
emotion or to reveal a truth.®2 In elucidating these ideas, Shukri was 
ahead of his time. They were in fact, an attempt to put an end to the 
linguistic play of words of the past generation of poets, which, despite 
the efforts of the neo-Classical school, still lingered on even in some 
of the best examples of their poetry. 

The idea of the universality of poetry was among the ideas discussed 
by Shukri. The poet “does not write for ... one special people but for 
the human mind and soul everywhere. Moreover, he does not write 
[only] for the present day but for every day and every time’’.*? These 
ambitious ideas were also propagated by Nu‘aima and al-‘Aqaad. 
Despite their pretentiousness, they are a sign of the comparative 
intellectual freedom enjoyed by poets and writers at the beginning 
of the century. Later on poetry would be regarded by many writers 
to have a social function, and would be related to the poet’s sense of 
patriotism. 

As for Shukri’s direct influence on poets outside Egypt, he appears 
to have been little known in the rest of the Arab world. He published 
his diwdadns mainly in the second decade, when Shauqi’s fame had 
become established throughout the Arab world and was to reach 
colossal dimensions in the third and fourth decades, overshadowing 
any other poetry in Kgypt of the kind Shukri was writing, with its 
concern with the self, with its quieter tones and above all its often 
weak phraseology. And yet, in Egypt itself, Shukri enjoyed a consid- 
erable reputation during the second and third decades. The powerful 
campaign launched by him and his friends in the Diwan group could 
not have failed to influence the younger generation of poets consid- 
erably. In conclusion one may say that although Mutran could be 
regarded as the first innovator in modern poetry, Shukri was the first 
real rebel in the Arab East. He tried, as no one before him, to open up 
a completely new path, and argued the importance of poetry and the 
need to modernize it with vigour, courage and insistence. 
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Like Shukri, al-Mazini, in his Al-She'r, Ghaydtuhu wa Wasdituh, 
also sang the praises of the poet, and like him his poetry lacks any 
indication that the poet is fulfilling the remarkable role assigned to 
him as the guide and interpreter of sacred inspiration and divine 
wisdom.§4 Unlike Shukri, however, he believed in a special language 
for poetry, in which he was probably influenced by the ideas of Diya’ 
al-Din Ibn al-Athir.** Thanks to his concern for the language of poetry, 
he was particularly critical of the decorative play of words prevalent 
in the poetry of former generations : words were never to be used for 
their own sake but were meant to draw an image or arouse an emotion. * 
Poetry, he had said, remains the product of the emotions and feelings, §7 
and, indeed, his own poetry did serve to forge a link with the human 
heart and express the emotions. 

According to al-Mazini, metre was also important. By linking emotion 
in poetry with metre he was perhaps the first Arab writer to do so: 


Every emotion, when it takes hold of the spirit and flows evenly [as against chaotic, 
turbulent emotions which he regards as completely unpoetic], constantly seeks a 
language that suits its flow ... Deep, long-lasting emotions have always sought 
an outlet in metrical language; the deeper the feelings, the more prominent the 
metrical constructions, and the more effective.88 


Finally, on prose poetry, which, since the publication in 1912 of 
Al-Rathaniyyat and in 1914 of Gibran’s Dam‘a wa Ibtiséma, was 
seeking to establish itself as a genre of modern Arabic literature, al- 
Mazini had the following criticism : 


This problem shows that a great ignorance has come over people ... for you see 
that most people in this unfortunate country [insist] that metre is not necessary 
in poetry, and that there is some writing which is poetry but which does not employ 
metre. This ignorance and stupidity has driven some people to try this new kind 
of poetry, thinking that they have accomplished something good and have invented 
some new kind of art.89 


It is interesting to see how early the argument against prose poetry, 
which has continued even up to the present time, started in Egypt. 

In another book, Shir Hafiz, al-Mazini attacked the older poet in 
bitter and unrelenting terms which he later regretted.»° Yet this book, 
despite the apparent prejudice revealed in it, is of considerable value, 
for it is the first direct attack to be made on any of the neo-Classical 
poets. Only an outpouring of vehement criticism coming from a so 
seemingly knowledgeable and confident critic as al-Mazini, could 
shake to any degree the firm traditional conception that people had of 
poetry and its role. Oblique, hesitant attacks from less pretentious 
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sources would have been of little effect. While al-Mazini in his book, 
Al-Diwaén, was to revoke some of the main ideas he had put forward 
in this book, including his great eulogy of Shukri’s poetry which he 
described, in the first book, as synonymous with what modern poetry 
should be,* his criticisms still stand. 

Al-Mazini’s attack on Shukri in Al-Diwan was both prejudiced and 
destructive. Its personal and bitter nature and the emotionalism of 
its tone was a bad setback for modern Arabic criticism, and it was 
completely contrary to the idea of objectivity in criticism to which 
Taha Husain had been trying so hard to woo the critics in Egypt. 
His attack on al-Manfaliti, on the other hand, which shows al-Mazini’s 
lack of understanding of the importance of that writer’s achievement, 
is significant as being one of the earliest — if not the earliest — major 
attack on the kind of decadence characteristic of early Arabic Roman- 
ticism, its sentimental style and its melancholy. Al-Raihani later 
joined this attack, and by their separate efforts they may have been 
influential in checking some of the worst excesses of Arabic Romanti- 
cism which flourished at the end of the *twenties and start of the 
thirties. 

In his poetry, al-Mazini was the most apparently Romantic of 
the Diwan group. In its expression of Romantic pessimism and rebel- 
lious sentiment, this poetry of the self was in complete contrast with 
the objective poetry where the personality of the poet disappears 
behind the public fagade. In all other features, however, al-Mazini’s 
poetry differed little from the traditional poetry. His diction, 
his phraseology, his general poetic structure, still had the strength 
and traditional resonance of the neo-Classical poetry with none of 
Shukri’s faltering phraseology and hesitant expression. There is no 
attempt to bring about a change in diction, and his language is based 
on a firm Classical foundation, which not even his direct appreciation 
of certain English poems with their new themes, was to affect.°? 
His poetry, for all its Romantic features, failed to influence in any 
important way the Romantic trend in Arabic poetry. 

The enthusiasm manifested in al-Mazini’s early writing on poetry 
seems to have been inspired by outside factors rather than by a 
permanent drive.%# Criticism with al-Mazini was a passing attraction, 
the result of an impressionable mind fascinated with the world of 
ideas and theories, as he himself admitted.*4 In fact his career, perhaps 
more than that of any other man of letters of his generation, 1s a 
proof of the influence of imported Western theories at that time on 
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the young writer, and the need that was felt for a new kind of theory 
and for forging links with foreign and more progressive fields. As a 
result of his falling early under the influence of Shukri, who was 
predominantly a poet, al-Mazini took to poetry and poetic criticism, 
his true talent — he became later the best humorous writer in modern 
Arabic literature — remaining dormant until the mid-twenties.%5* 
His final change of tone from the emotional and erratic to the sarcastic 
and humorous is a good example of a literary talent finally emerging 
from the labyrinth of imported ideas and methods.°*6 

Al-‘Aqqad’s career as a poet and a critic of poetry was the most 
constant of the three. Throughout his long and fruitful life, he remained 
loyal to his self-appointed role as guardian of the literary citadel. 
hike al-Mazini, he wrote both theoretical and applied criticism and 
was constant in his call for modernism, truth, greater depth and a 
portrayal of the poet’s self. In his double concern to both bring about 
a revolution in the concept of poetry, and to establish himself as the 
leading poet in Egypt, he worked in three fields. The first, which was 
the most beneficial to poetry, was his writings on the poetic theory. 
The second was his applied criticism : violent, bitter and often indis- 
criminating, it had a twofold effect. On the one hand it helped to destroy 
the deeply entrenched neo-Classical school and was one of the foun- 
dations on which later criticism against traditionalism based itself; 
while on the other, it retarded the development of objective, level- 
headed criticism. The third was the examples he gave in his own 
poetry of the theories he advocated. This was disastrous. For his 
clear and modern theories, his consciousness of the role he wished 
to play and his insistence on his own value as a poet little availed a 
poetry that lacked the basic elements of art. Yet he was able to create 
in the minds of a generation thirsty for change and modernization but 
hazy in vision and perception, a mental impression of his importance 
as a poet. This may have been the result of the abundance of his poetic 
output on the one hand, and his well-informed and authoritarian 


* There were, perhaps, other reasons: poetry was still the noblest literary activity, 
and to be a poet was considered the highest achievement — an achievement sought 
even by some of the best established prose writers of both the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries (writers like Nasif al-Yaziji, al-Shidyag, Adib Ishaq, ‘Abdullih 
al-Nadim and even al-Manfaliti). Also al-Mazini’s special gift as a humorous prose 
writer might have been hampered in its development by the lack of good examples of 
humorous prose in modern Arabic. The growth of personal and literary maturity as well 
as years of practice as a prose writer were needed to produce that special style which 
made al-Mazini so popular later in his career. 
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critical writings on the other. Consequently, a good number of critics 
and writers on poetry in Egypt accepted his poetry (together with the 
poetry of al-Mazini and Shukri) as an example of what modernized 
poetry should be in Arabic, with the mevitable lowering of the stand- 
ards of aesthetic appreciation in Egypt. 

This point deserves discussion because this respect for the poetry 
of the Diwan group and for the poetry of al-‘Aqqad in particular marks 
a relapse in the development of poetry and aesthetic taste in Egypt. 
A strange confusion resulted in the field of applied criticism of modern 
Arabic poetry which has not yet been cleared, and it has affected 
many critics, including Taha Husain. On the other hand, Marin 
‘Abbiid, the most original critic in Lebanon, reacted to al-“Aqqad’s 
poetry with biting sarcasm. Taking several of al-“Aqqad’s diwans 
(Hadiyyat al-Karawan, ‘Abir Sabil, and Wahy al-Arba‘tn), he picked 
out examples that could leave no doubt as to the inferiority of his 
poetry.°’ “This poetry is as dry as wood!’’%s he exclaimed. It is 
hoarse and prosaic and lacks the moving power of poetry.9® He 
remarked on the curious discrepancy between al-“Aqqad’s theorizing 
on “true poetry” and the examples he created to demonstrate them. 
“Al-‘Aqqad is like an eloquent priest who knows the Bible and all the 
Holy Books, and is perfect in the art of preaching ... but is hindered 
by his instincts from behaving according to what he teaches . . .’’10 
There is no clemency from ‘Abbtid: “I read the introductions to his 
diwans and exclaim ‘God bless! 1 must be confronting a poet who 
is unrivalled’, but as soon as I cross the threshhold, I find poor 
poetry ... and imagine myself reading the exercise books of practicing 
[students] in intermediate classes’! 

Nonetheless, al-“Aqqad continued to find support over the years 
from Egyptian writers, even though his poetry never gained much 
following either in Egypt or elsewhere. He continued to write poetry, 
publishing ten diwans in the course of the years, but his fame as a 
thinker and prose writer has superseded his reputation as a poet. 
In fact, al-‘Aqqad is hardly remembered as a poet in the last decades 
by most readers and students of poetry,!°? but as the concern here is 
with his place as a poet and writer on poetry, his place as a man 
of letters,1°? as the writer of the famous biographies, of the novel 
Sara, of the numerous articles on general culture, and his writings 
on philosophic themes,'°4 will have to be ignored. As we have seen, 
al-“Aqqad as a poet did have some adverse critics, among them, not 
unexpectedly, Muhammad Mandir.'*5 In several places he referred 
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to the dry, intellectual nature of al-‘Aqqad’s poetry,!°6 its prosaic 
structure,!°? its didactic spirit,!°’ the tepidity of its emotions !°9 
and the banality of its vision. Al-“Aqqad’s poetry was naive and 
direct, and, in his opinion, very different from the complex material of 
his intellectual writings.!!° 

Two diwdns of al-“Aqqad’s should be mentioned here as an example 
of the poetic exper:ments he made in the 1930’s. These are Hadzyyat 
al-Karawdan (1933) and ‘Abir Sabil (1937). The characteristic feature 
of the first diwdn is that it 1s devoted mainly to a single theme: the 
karawan (curlew). In his introduction, al-‘Aqqad wonders at the fact 
that one does not find any mention of the curlew in the poetry of 
Hgyptian poets, despite the fact that it is a common feature of the 
Kgyptian countryside. All these poets ever mention is the sparrow 
and simular birds although they are not heard nearly so often. However, 
the poetry in this didn, like the rest of al-“Aqqad’s, suffers from an 
excess of intellect and affectations: and in fact, it received one of the 
strongest bouts of ridicule from ‘Abbtd.t!} 

In ‘Abir Sabil (The Wayfarer) al--Aqgad attempts another theory. 
In its introduction al-‘Aqqad declares that : 


ail that we clothe with our feelings and engulf in our imagination, and penetrate 
with our consciousness, and imbue with our worries, dreams and fears is poetry 
and a subject for poetry, because it is life and a subject for life .... The wayfarer 
therefore sees poetry, if he wishes, everywhere ... he sees it in the house he lives 
in, and in the street he walks in every day, in the shop windows, in the car... 
because all these are linked with daily life and everything which is linked with 
human life is entangled in our feelings and is therefore fit to be expressed [in 
poetry].11¢ 


This attempt to portray scenes and experiences from daily life was 
favourably received in Hgypt.43 This shows, perhaps more than any 
other critical reaction, how aesthetic standards had already fallen 
among some well-known writers on poetry in Egypt. To give a single 
example, Daif, in order to illustrate what he described to be al-‘Aqqad’s 
“magnificent gift ... of changing into poetry ordinary things and 
surrounding them with a halo of art and dreams’’,!!4 gives as an 
example his poem “The Shop Goods on a Feast Day” Jess Boll chew 


“UU p52 3: In it al-“Aqqad describes the sadness which the forsaken 


goods in a shop supposedly experience on a feast day. They yearn 
for freedom, they are frantic lest they become worn out from stagnation, 
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they cry for help!* The banality, the ridiculously prosaic expres- 
sions, and the great absurdity of meaning never struck Daif as examples 
of extremely bad poetry. He does not seem aware that experience 
in poetry must spring from the human condition and not from an 
affected situation of inanimate objects. He accepts this poem even years 
after its publication, as a great and original experiment aimed at 
modernizing Arabic poetry, which is indeed a strange and unhappy 
situation. Years earlier, Martin ‘Abbiid had rejected al-‘Aqqad’s 
experiment in no uncertain terms: “Is there no sane man in Kgypt 
to advise this man [al-“Aqqad]?”’, he burst out.1!*® Mandiir, too, was 
to express great concern over the possible influence on Arabic poetry 
of a work such as ‘Abir Sabil. “We fear that the example of ‘Abir 
Sabil may draw Arabic poetry to the pit which it had reached before 
al-Baridi, when it was bent on dealing with petty subjects’.1!’ 
However, his fears were completely without foundation, for he was 
writing in the "fifties when Arabic poetry had successfully found the 
way to expressing the deeper and more vital issues of the human 
condition. 

According to Mandar, al-“Aqqad was imitating Ibn al-Rimi in 
his description of simple things from daily life, as Ibn al-Rimi “was 
one of his favourite poets whom he ... studied and analysed’’.118 


* This extract from the poem is a typical example : 
oll § te oS vl olal & wl{Ke olde, ol aa, 15 
La gh Le Sy 
StS § lp aeg o9t we p52 
CULE pgdl WL » « Lyladl » 
Syladl ale ops Hl ge SIS Soe Cl 


lm gab! ls 95) 01 
jU AM a eget phat pee AIS 


Desolate, closed right up, all the doors of the shops, on all sides. People have left 
them,! have neglected them, on a feast day which they are celebrating, going out 
into the open spaces. ‘Quick ! We have no peace today”. What is that voice, calling 
to people from behind the walls? Go to them, release them. That is the imprisoned 
voice of the goods, rebelling in the dark. 


po 


The goods. 
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However, it is more likely that the ideas he expounds in the intro- 
duction to ‘A bir Sabil were derived from those of Hazlitt, his favourite 
English critic,!4* for their similarity is striking. 

Hazhtt says 

... There is no thought or feeling that can have entered into the mind of man, which 
he would be eager to communicate to others, or which they would listen to with 
delight, that is not fair subject of poetry. It is not a branch of authorship: it is ‘the 
stuff of which our life is made”.!20 
Such experiments in poetry early in his career show his great interest 
in theory and novelty. His poetry itself never gained a true audience, 
but it often received, and still does, a good amount of praise by Kigyp- 
tian writers.!?1 

It is as a critic of poetry that al-“Aqqad was outstanding. His 
criticism, however, despite the fact that 1t achieved ultimate results, 
had several factors which hampered its immediate effectiveness. In the 
first place he was too bitter and violent !22 in his applied criticism to 
be immediately convincing. Thus he, lke al-Mazini, was unable to 
provide a firm basis for objectivity in literary criticism. In the second 
place his choice of targets revealed a basic inability to recognize genius. 
For, as has been mentioned, it was mainly on Shaugi, then at the height 
of his poetic achievement, that he chose to direct his attack, stripping 
him of all merit.128 His argument against Shauqi’s alleged weaknesses 
was often unconvincing and carried sometimes the marks of wilful 
prejudice. He overlooked the particular circumstances of Shauqi’s 
career and the role poetry had yet to play before it could safely 
undergo the changes he advocated.128 In his enthusiasm for the 
achievement of modernity in poetry he failed to recognize what was 
possible in that particular time and place. In the third place, even 
aside from his lack of sound judgment, his views were too radical for 
the majority of readers, particularly because there were still a large 
number of eminent poets who to a greater or lesser extent were writing 
within a Classical framework. 

Finally, in his criticism al-‘Aqqad often expressed contradictory 
views and showed a remarkable discrepancy between theory and 
practice.125 This is excusable, to a certain extent, in the circumstances. 
For this is the period when there existed a prevalence of poetic theory 
over genuine poetic practice, as well as of theorization over applied 
criticism.126 Most of the Egyptian critics of the second, third and 
even fourth decades were at their best when dealing with Classical 
poets. When dealing with contemporaries they were often at a loss. 
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Kither through unmerited praise or violent ridicule, they introduced 
a standard of poetic evaluation rather lacking in aesthetic principles, 
and as overbearing as Taha Husain’s attitude towards some contem- 
porary poets. 

It is important to see in al-‘Aqqad not only the pioneer in intro- 
ducing a new and different conception of the art of poetry, but also 
the pioneer in trying to clear the way for these conceptions by cestroy- 
ing the Classical stronghold. The conclusion would naturally be that 
since the power of neo-Classicism manifested itself in Shauqi as the 
first and leading poet, then the attack itself should be equal in strength 
to the poetry it set itself to defame. 

Al-‘Aqqad was aware of the violence of his attack on Shauqi. He and 
his colleagues, he explained, were destroying the overwhelming 
illusions and involved intrigues which existed in the literary world 
and they needed violence to prove their argument.!2? His criticism 
of Shauqi is regarded as the greatest achievement of his career as a 
critic.128 

Al-“Aqqad summarized what he regarded as defects in Shauqi’s 
poetry into four main pomits: imitation, absurdity, disunity of the 
poem and concern with the outer description of things rather than with 
their essence." According to him, Shauqi not only imitated the Clas- 
sical poets but also borrowed directly from them. He gave several 
examples of what he saw as plagiarism im Shauqi, naming such poets 
as al-Ma‘arri, al-Mutanabbi, al-Sharif al-Radi, Muslim Ibn al-Walid 
and others who were targets for his free borrowings.13¢ With imita- 
tion comes artificiality. Poetry, al-“Aqqad insisted, should be the result 
of a natural and spontaneous talent. Otherwise, it was sheer artifice,131 
and therefore not the outcome of an artistic talent but of intelligence.12 
In his opinion, Shauqi’s poetry abounded in artifice and did not express 
the poet’s own experience, taste or true emotions.133 

Contemporary opinion in the Arab world is often in agreement with 
al-“Aqqad’s views on Shauqi.!84 But poets like Shauqi, although highly 
traditional, are not really imitative, in the sense that they do not copy 
the Classical poets to the loss of their own individuality and poetic 
personalities. Some of the Classical attitudes which persisted in their 
poetry were not the result of direct and deliberate copying — the 
work of intelligence and observation, as al-“Aqqad would have us 
believe, but reflected the personalities and attitudes of the poets 
themselves. The Classical poetry, moreover, was the only poetic 
tradition which they could follow. They derived their poetic strength 
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from it, and this was, instinctively, the only thing to do at the time. 
By turning his back on the Classical tradition and by turning to 
English poetry, Shukri failed drastically in his experimentation with 
the language of poetry and with blank verse. We shall see how Abii 
Shadi, a younger contemporary of Shukri, also fell under the same 
influence and experienced the same failure. The persistence of the 
traditional emotional set-up in that period (i.e. in the last decades of 
the nineteenth century and the early decades of the twentieth) 1s 
important and must be emphasized if one is to understand the aesthetic 
development of modern Arabs. The inherited emotional pattern was 
accentuated, in no small degree, by the Classical poetry ttself which 
confirmed existing attitudes and emotional reactions and illustrated 
them with ready-made verses from eminent Classical poets. 

But another point, purely artistic, deserves discussion here. Shauqi’s 
genius, although it had to limit itself, by force of time and poetic 
circumstance, to a traditional framework, was nevertheless creative 
within that framework itself. Other highly endowed poets have also 
managed to be creative within the traditional setting, poets like 
Muhammad Mahdi al-Jawahiri, Badawi al-Jabal and others. Aside 
from a relative compatibility of attitudes between these poets and the 
Classical emotional make-up, there is a sort of a spontaneously induced 
emotional state where the spirit of the Classical poetry dominates the 
creative faculty. They do not copy it deliberately, as minor poets do. 
They are genuinely imbued with it. The reaction of the modern Arab 
reader of more traditional education to Classical poetry confirms 
this idea. Very often he is a part of its emotional set-up, and his 
appreciation of it is more often the appreciation of the emotionally 
involved rather than of the aesthetically moved. Indeed, it must be 
recognized that the Classical poetry is still a part of the livmg modern 
culture of a great number of Arabs. Without this recognition, the whole 
story of contemporary poetry in the Arab world, its struggle and de- 
velopment, cannot be made clear. 

This does not mean that traditionalism in poetry, even at the hands 
of highly endowed poets, should not have been attacked and rejected. 
But al-‘Aqqad’s mistake lies in his bad choice of examples from Shauqi’s 
poetry to illustrate his views. Referring to the absurdity of meaning in 
Shauqi’s poetry, he said that it consisted of unlimited exaggerations, 
untruths, contradictions in meanings, a lack of logic and other defects. 
But he was really unable to prove the absurdity of many of the verses 
he gave as examples. As a single example of absurdity he gave this 
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verse from Shauqi’s elegy on Egypt’s national leader, Mustafa Kamil 
(d. 1908) : 


Sad Egypt! Its villages and plains are a grave which holds your bones with love 
and tenderness. 


This, he supposed, was meant to be a wonderful example of wisdom, 
whereas it was mere artistry, for Shauqi made the whole of Egypt 
one big grave for the man who had brought about its progress.135 
Al-“Aqqad often insisted on the unity of the poem, which he found 
lacking in Shauqi’s poetry. When he spoke of unity, he usually meant 
organic unity and he was probably the first writer who wrote on this 
subject in modern Arabic with such clarity and insistence.!8* Mandir 
however, tries to disprove the importance of an organic unity in 
lyrical poetry. It 1s wrong to ask the poet for such a kind of unity, he 
says, “the lyrical poem is bwilt on a stream of feelings and thoughts 
which can be arranged in many different ways’’.187 He went on after 
that to show the lack of such unity in al-‘Aqqad’s poetry himself.138 
Al-‘Aqqad’s discussion of this topic was, however, to bear fruit in later 
decades, and contemporary poets of the ‘fifties regarded the organic 
unity of the poem a most important element in poetry. Mandiir, how- 
ever, was the first to argue the matter and reject the blind acceptance 
of the organic unity of a poem as a prerequisite of good poetry. 
Al-‘Aqqad urged poets to go deeply into the essence of things and 
to reflect in poetry the vastness of the universe and the profundity 
of life.13* Poetry, moreover, must be authentic and reflect a poet’s 
spontaneous reaction to things.!#° To him, Shauqi was a master crafts- 
man with no spontaneity or authenticity, but al-“Aqqad was unable 
to prove his superficiality. He also overlooked the fact that Shauqi 
expressed himself in accordance with the outlook and mood of his 
own generation. It is true that the poet often precedes his age and 
that he can write a poetry so advanced that it is understood only by 
a few individuals. But this was not the revivalist role Shauqi’s genius 
was destined to play in modern poetry. On the other hand, al-‘Aqqad’s 
insistence that the poet look within himself and there seek his inspira- 
tion, was not a broad call for Romanticism but a continuation of his 
unrelenting attack on the neo-Classical poetry with its apparent neglect 
to portray the poet’s own experience. His main objective was that 
the poet should portray his true attitude towards life and things and 
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should produce a personal philosophy of life, not a traditional stereo- 
typed attitude.14! 

However, in al-“Aqqad’s open invitation to go back to the self, he 
overlooked a most important point. It was the difficulty, the extreme 
difficulty for the poet of the time to arrive at real self-knowledge, 
and to abandon the public front * which poetry had known over 
many centuries. Even away from poetry, it was difficult for the 
individual in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries to 
shake free from his own inner taboos and the imbued attitudes that 
spontaneously expressed themselves in reactions to personal and social 
relations. One of the main problems of modern Arabic poetry during 
the first half of the twentieth century was its struggle, conscious and 
unconscious, towards emotional and spiritual veracity. If we go back 
to the nineteenth century we find that the issues aroused by al- 
Shidyaq’s original and courageous efforts were neither of a spiritual 
nor of a particularly emotional nature, but were mainly intellectual. 
But such attributes of courage and individuality are useless to poetry 
which is mainly the expression of emotions and attitudes, and banality 
is the result. Al-Shidyag stumbles and falls, writing in the stereo- 
typed traditional fashion where stock emotions are evoked and 
portrayed in the poem. The same traditional way of feeling and 
emotional reaction is very clearly seen in the poetry of in Rizq Allah 
Hasstin. This poet, who in one anthology put into verse a number 
of Biblical stories, and in another translated allegorical tales from 
Russian poetry, when it came to expressing personal matters, fell 
back into traditional ways of thinking and feeling. In his traditional 
eulogies and satires, and in his poems of longing and lamentations, 
he remained ever loyal to the poetic tradition. 

The difficulties of undergoing emotional and spiritual experiences 
of a personal nature and portraying them in poetry were repeatedly 
felt by many an Arab poet. ‘A’isha al-Taimiriyya (d. 1902) could only 
express the emotions and moods of the poetic tradition, rather than 
of her own experiences, for there is nothing in her up-bringing, her 
education or her life #42 that suggest a deep introspection or an out- 
going of the self towards new areas of experience unknown in those 
times. 143 

From going over the development of poetry in the nineteenth century 


* “Public” here is meant to denote ‘‘not personal’? and includes both court poetry 
and the poetry of the popular platform. 
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and the early decades of the twentieth one can discern the slow arrival 
at self-discovery, the gradual growth of the individual’s inner experience 
and his deepening vision. This 1s a very complicated process involving 
many aspects of growth, intellectual at first, then spiritual and emo- 
tional. The first outgoing of the Arab individual from a strict tradi- 
tional way of life was accomplished by his discovery and rejection 
of the outer shackles (political and social) that hampered his growth 
as a member of society. And for the Arab literary artist this was 
his first rebellion, his first exclamation of distress, his first call to 
freedom. It was expressed in a multitude of ways, both in poetry 
and prose.!44 In poetry, numerous variations on the same theme were 
produced over the decades. Expressions and attitudes were repeated 
over and over again until they became crystallized and were finally 
added to the hoard of stock words, phrases and emotions with which 
every language abounds. And later on, poetry, in its attempt to 
express the inner life of the individual, of his private self, had to over- 
come, not only the traditional self but also the crystallized phrases 
and attitudes of a poetry long devoted to describing the outer shackles 
of life. This will be shown more clearly in the course of this work. 

When al-‘Aqqad first began to call for a more personal note in poetry, 
he had not anticipated two things. The first was that the mndividual’s 
discovery of a discrepancy between life as he realized was being lived 
in more progressive parts of the world and hfe in his own society,!* 
was blunted to some extent by his own inner taboos and restrictions. 
The second was that poetry in the Arab world in the first two decades 
was too steeped in tradition to be able to yield quickly and successfully 
to a change in its emotional tone. The greatest proof of this argument 
is the poetry of the Diwan group. For although it is true that these 
poets expressed personal feelings in their poetry, it remained consid- 
erably lacking in depth and emotional maturity. 

However, al-‘Aqqad’s writings on poetry remain the most impor- 
tant document we have on what was going on in poetry in the Egypt 
of the second, third and fourth decades, in particular his series of 
articles entitled “Al-Shi‘r fi Misr” (“Poetry in Egypt’). In these eight 
articles (which he wrote in 1927) al-“Aqqad surveyed the field of 
poetry in Egypt describing the harvest (poor and meagre), the 
poetic concept (deficient and ignorant)!47 and the general attitude 
of a poetry trying to face, with limited tools and limited knowledge, 
the new conditions of life in a changing society. His contemporaries, he 
said, had several misconceptions about modernism in poetry. The first 
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of these was their belief that modernity consisted in the description 
of modern inventions like steam, electricity, aeroplanes and other 
machines,!48 which was ridiculous: change mn subject matter alone 
was no sign of modernity but rather the inner attitude of the poet 
and the way he described things.149 This is one of al-‘Aqqad’s best 
arguments, because it differentiated between subject matter and 
content in poetry. Thus poets like Hafiz and ‘Ali al-Jarim were not 
modern when they set out to describe the aeroplane and the train. 
This, he said, was merely a continuation of the old poetic tradition of 
describing the horse and the camel.159 

Another false conception, he said, was the belief that the avoidance 
of exaggeration (a point upon which al-‘Aqgad had insisted in his 
criticism of Shauqt) consisted in following with accurate precision the 
objective, scientific truth. This, he rightly insisted, was ridiculous, 
for it made of “Ibn Mahk’s ‘Alfiyya’ the best of all poetry, Classical 
and modern’’.15! He allowed the poets to exaggerate, but at the same 
time they were to follow the artistic truth.1* 

In his sixth article he goes on to correct other misconceptions of the 
poetic art as understood by his contemporaries. Imagination in 
poetry, he maintained, was not a licence to untruths or to illogical 
conceptions. The expression of emotion is not achieved by the portrayal 
of extreme tenderness and effeminate feelings, of tears, sighs, sorrows, 
lamentations and misery. The language of poetry was not to be limited 
to certain words of “poetic value’ which were to be repeated by all 
poets. Nor should ideas in poetry be expressed in round-about ways 
which make their understanding extremely difficult, neither were 
they to be expressed by means of affected similes and forcibly invented 
images, }53 

Another prevailing misconception he criticized was the idea that 
the poet had to be a moralist and to try to participate directly through 
his poetry in his people’s progress. In the *twenties this conception 
of the role of poetry, which later developed into greater sophistication 
and importance around the mid-century, was still naive, and was 
mixed with the idea of poetry as a record and comment on public 
events, vigilantly participating in them through celebration or satire. 
Al-‘Aqqad criticized the concept that the poet could not excel unless 
he commemorated in his poetry every political and social event of 
his days.154 Warning against seeking immediate benefit from art, 
he maintained that the role of poetry in arousing people’s consciousness 
was different to that of the politicians and social workers, for poetry 
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could teach people a love of beauty, and this in turn would teach 
them to rebel against oppression and tyranny, because the soul that 
understands beauty rejects humiliation and tyranny. 

Al-‘Aqqad’s conception of innovation in poetry was summed up in 
the last article. Innovation, he insisted, did not le in rejecting what 
was good in Classical Arabic poetry but in writing what the poet 
really felt in his heart. The poet must echo his own age and not follow 
in the footsteps of the Classicists, seeing the world with their eyes,15¢ 

This work does not aim at a detailed account of al-‘Aqqad’s critical 
theory of poetry but rather at summing up its achievement and in- 
fluence.15? Many of his writings seem, even now, fresh and original. 
The fact that he admitted, as early as 1913, the strong links he and his 
two friends had established with Western writings on poetry 18 did 
not diminish but rather enhanced his prestige. He wrote in a correct 
and powerful style, and was knowledgeable in Arabic hterature and in 
Islamic studies. He spoke in strong terms of Egypt’s future, of progress 
and nationalism, and despite his great dependence on Western thought, 
this does not detract from his merit. The fact that a great number of 
his contemporaries did not react favourably to him cannot alter the 
fact that a great many did. Al-“Aqqad’s service to Arabic poetic 
criticism and culture in general cannot be overestimated. In the 
course of several decades of this century he continued to bring into 
sight and into focus, for Arab readers, all that he had read, studied 
and assimilated of Western culture, applying modern Western methods 
to criticism of some of the Classical poets as well as to his biographical 
works. He succeeded to a great extent in linking Arab with Western 
culture. He tried to rid poetry of imitation and artificiality. One has 
to admit that his criticism, despite the bitterness of its tone, was 
highly effective at the time, because it shook the deep-rooted concep- 
tions of poetry. Mutran’s influence before him had been limited to 
some poets and critics, while the bulk of the audience of poetry had 
remained completely devoted to purely Classical values and concepts. 
Al-‘Aqaad, with his insistent carping, brought in clearer air. He related 
the art of criticism to living impressions, to the movement of life 
around him, to the essence of life itself. He tried to emancipate Arabic 
poetry from its bondage to sentimentality and ignorance, and helped a 
great deal to break up the critical tameness and rigidity of his time. 
In accomplishing this he followed the only method that could be effec- 
tive at the time : direct, unrelenting ridicule and attack on undesirable 
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elements in poetry, carried on with point and vigour, but also with a 
strong background of knowledge and modern culture. 

However, al-‘Aqqad never accepted modern poetry in the ‘fifties, 
and his continuous rejection and ridicule of the new movement in 
poetry and especially of modern free verse brought him into disfavour 
with the young generation of experimentalists. Most of these poets 
probably did not know that it was al-‘Aqqad who had said in the 
second decade, “Our metres and rhymes are not sufficient for the poet 
whose horizon has widened and who has read Western poetry and seen 
how their [the Western poets’} metres can easily accommodate long 
narratives and diverse purposes, and how the poetic structure yields 
to them so that they can use it for purposes for which no Arab poet 
can use anything but prose’’.159 But this is a far cry from al-“Aqqad 
in the “fifties, who, in his capacity as chairman for the Poetry Com- 
mittee at the Higher Council for Arts, Literature and Social Sciences 
in Cairo, enraged a whole generation of poets when he referred the 
diwan of Muhammad Fauzi al-“Antil to the Committee for Prose 
because 1t contained some examples of free verse.16 


Section 2. [rag 


How far the Egyptian experiment affected the poetic output in 
other Arab countries at the time is very difficult to answer. The fact 
that Egypt has been for some time now the centre of Arabic culture 
has been emphasized in the course of this work. However, this should 
not lead to the conclusion that all experiments in poetry and all ideas 
on innovation came from Cairo. There was a simultaneous awakening 
to the need for change in all those Arab countries where an active 
poetic tradition had been sustained over the decades, such as Iraq, 
Syria and Lebanon. In these countries, an authentic change of poetic 
sensibility was taking place. 

One field of poetry which must never be overlooked at any stage by 
the writer on modern Arabic poetry 1s Iraq. In this country an artistic 
growth of vast dimensions was taking place during the first decades 
of this century and, with the support of an authentic and strongly 
entrenched poetic tradition, it brought, in the late "forties, the most 
important and drastic revolution in the history of Arabic poetry. 
Right from the opening years of this century the basis was being laid 
for this revolution, the most important factors of which were perhaps 
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the open and generous attitude Iraqi poets and readers adopted towards 
Arab (and later towards foreign) creative talent everywhere, as well as 
an earlier arrival at self-awareness in the political sphere. 

Obviously it is impossible to discuss in detail all the Iraqi poets 
who were writing during the first four decades of this century. However, 
six or seven poets stand out for their contribution to the development 
of poetry in that period. As heirs to a strongly rooted poetic and lin- 
guistic tradition, each one reacted to the currents of intellectual, 
spiritual and political revival in his own individual fashion. However, 
while the depth and quality of the innovations they achieved varied 
considerably, one major element pervades their poetry, namely, the 
preoccupation, to a varying degree, with the national scene, both 
political and social. The study of this period in Iraqi poetry should 
be of special interest because it brings out the individual qualities of 
some of these poets, and shows the interaction between the poetical 
and social conventions on the one hand, and the new outlook on the 
other. 


1. Conservatism 


(1) Al-Kazimi (1870-1935) 


‘Abd al-Muhsin al-Kazimi was the first self-exiled Iraqi poet in 
this century.* One of the earliest champions of freedom in Iraq, 
he was led by indignant pride together with his fear of the Ottoman 
authorities to take refuge outside Iraq, finally settling in Egypt in 
1899,161 where he remained until his death. With him he carried his 
deeply rooted Shi‘a education, mixed with a good share of Bedouin 
culture and a vast knowledge of Classical poetry.1¢ Neither the ur- 
banized surroundings of Cairo nor the battle of ideas that was raging 
in Egypt during the second and third decades seem to have influenced 
him, for this dignified and serene poet showed no awareness of the 
vast theorizations on poetry that were taking place around him. A 
crude tendency to innovation and modernization showed itself in 
some of his poems as, for instance, a poem in which he describes the 
train, using imagery such as the old Arab poet used for his own means 


* A mild tradition of self-exile was already established in Ivaqi poetry, for aside from 
the actual emigration of “Abd al-Ghani al-Jamil in the 19th century, in protest against 
the authorities, his poetry and that of others was filled with a yearning to leave the place 
where man’s dignity was not honoured.168 
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of transportation.164 This seems rather strange because he was well 
acquainted with al-‘Aggad, who led the battle against convention- 
alism, as well as with others who shared the same idea.16§ A poet with 
a great ability to extemporize, he was able to draw continuously on a 
store of Classical verse. His poetry was very traditional in its diction, 
phraseology, and imagery, but with a Classical purity unrivalled in 
his time even by the great Shauqi himself. In it we see how an Iraqi 
poet, well versed in the Shi‘a poetical and linguistic tradition, could, 
by the end of the nineteenth century, free himself from embellishments 
and ornamental language and seek his models in purer Classical 
patterns, hke the poems of al-Sharif al-Radi, a Fatimid poet who 
commands great respect among Shi‘a lovers of poetry. But its stm- 
plicity and directness, its serenity of structure and even balance are 
all marred by the lingering traditional images of bedouin poetry. These 
verses could be enjoyed much more if one thought they belonged to a 
Classical poet : 


& ge eb Ese poeee er Ares alyl UG glu L, “ee 
plone! sole care jl Ge yet! Gg phe! A145 


We have not forgotten the landmarks of Nejd, but high endeavour has kept us 


ol, SI Se 


from them. | long for the tents [of Nejd] and the maidens who dwell in the tents, 
each sweet in her coyness, white as the morning, tender in her youth, slender of 
body. If idols were formed as beautiful, I would find it fitting to adore idols. 


Not one word here is out of place. This well-woven phraseology and 
the harmony of words and rhythm are a constant quality of his poetry 
except when he chooses a difficult rhyme. This is a quality that was 
not attained by his two more famous contemporaries, al-Zahawi and 
al-Rasafi, who did not have the Shi‘a education of al-Kazimi. 

The bedouin spirit and bedouin characteristics were a strong tra- 
ditional feature in Iraqi poetry in the nineteenth century, especially 
in poets like Ibrahim al-Tabatiba’i, al-Kazimi’s teacher,!*? and 
Muhammad Sa‘id al-Habbibi. They are also abundant in al-Kazimi. 
In the extract quoted above, the image of the bedouin rover who has 
departed from his camping place, the reference to Nejd and to the 
tents, the description of the beautiful maidens whose whiteness 
resembles the morning, are all reminiscent of the ancient desert 
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poetry. There are further echoes of the heroic warring spirit of old in 
other poems, such as in this extract : 


Lgike pUY ad cl WLS XLT 
Lgslw Sles ed AALS ages Ol 
Lgl ne ed by chide ati ouis 


. * * ¢ + + * * * + * * * hed * + * * * 


Ea Coe oo oer oar er |e ee 
Lilt Oly paldh le Qo 
Leilani del G ef laa lal ge lined 
Ligitab US! § GLE lal pgalys 
Lgilsee pti nei cot b els 


These are our tribes, whose bounty embraces the world. If you summon their 
aid in disaster, their chiefs will answer your call. They will never shed tears, but 
their life-blood will flow for you. ... Their swords are never sheathed while the 
fire of war blazes until their edges are blunted by the skulls and necks fof their 
enemies]. Their blades are ever caressing them, their spears ever embracing the bel- 
lies [of the enemy] with their thrusts. And the steeds [of the warriors], flying forward, 
ever proclaim their glory. 


Apart from the mention of tribes, swords and spears, the poem imparts 
the ancient spimt of chivalry and courage where the souls of men 
flow on swords’ blades and where men fight on gallant Arabian horses 
that fly like yanns.169 

Al-Kazimi wrote many poems of occasion, both private and public. 
He 1s, however, one of the first heralds of Arab nationalism among 
Iraqi poets, and it does seem strange, at first sight, that the introduction 
of such a new theme did not effect a change in diction and phraseology. 
But the secret must surely lie in the fact that he treated the subject 
very traditionally, making of the Arab nation an object of eulogy 
and fakhr, and, in traditional manner, singing the praises of the Arab 
princes in whom his generation had hopes and faith.!7° He tried to 
awaken in the nation a bedouin spirit of chivalry, thus producing a 
nationalistic poetry somewhat removed from the immediate scene 
of the national struggle. 


(ii) Al-Shabvbi (1890 2-1966) 


Muhammad Rida al-Shabibi came of an eminent Najafi family, 
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and was educated at Najaf in the best Najafi tradition of hterature, 
for his father was a prominent poet.171 However, like many a Najafi, 
he moved to Baghdad during the national rule and we see him in the 
thirties and “forties occupying high posts in the government. He is a 
conservative poet, whose poetry is linked with the Classical tradition. 
However, he mostly writes in the tradition of al-Sharif al-Radi 72 
and his pecuhar appeal is directed to the gentler side of the emotions. 
‘Abbitd, reviewing his diwdn in the ’forties, easily succumbed to the 
charm of his verse, whose Classical affinities he commented on.}73 
But al-Shabibi’s poetry is saved in his adherence to a traditional 
method by several factors: firstly, by his instinctive abhorrence of 
exaggeration in either his political or his love poetry; secondly, 
by a more subdued tone that shrinks from resonance and hollow 
phraseology; and thirdly, by a veracity of emotion that is in itself a 
considerable achievement for that time. (Al-Shabibi began writing 
about 1908, prompted by public events, but his dzwdn entitled, Diwan 
al-Shabtbt, was published only in 1940). 

Al-Shabibi was also a conservative in some of his social attitudes, * 
unlike his more progressive contemporaries, al-Rasafi and al-Zahawi. 
But he was deeply involved in the political struggle of his people and 
his commitment, as that of his brother, the poet Muhammad Bagir 
(1889-1960),174 is authentic. Al-Shabibi firmly believed in the relevance 
of poetry to the political and social events of the poet’s times.!75 

But whether he is writing on nationalism or on love (and the latter 
is the more popular theme of his poetry) a pure lyricism, a fine choice 
of diction,!7? an exceptional grace of style and a flow of rhythm persist. 
Only Badawi al-Jabal, his Syrian contemporary could surpass the 
Classical grace of al-Shabibi’s poetry. The following examples illustrate 
this : 


* Witness, for example, his concept of woman’s place in society as being merely 
the home : 


JIA wae dol prs cal ge djl aay 17 
Jla GS gb Lazgls 131 Using day Qa oye 


Women are fitter for the household, men are fitter for war. Who would care for our 
children, who would rear them, if women were equal to us in every way? 
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os eee! col ghyed| G3 ly ba ee 
el ON Satie opt Oly pivelanols ios cr Ano 
AS Go b Cobl done OW 


In all five prayers your name [ilerally : mention] remains the communing spirit 


ley ol SIU Sgbl 


of my prayer, the singing of praises in my mzhrab.... Oh you who sleep all the night, 
your darkness gone away, the darkness of my night does not depart. In my place 
fof loneliness] [ have drunk with you, have been your companion. I am unique 
among my friends, for the Giver of love has left no remnant of love to my friends 
and companions. 


peje oS Glial chines ay 1% 
a—— eile (558 cle eee five: 
lgyrie | agai bel loys Igdj9 Lite cee peghigi by 
eee ee Ce tS Wie eee ie 


How often — Oh God ! — lovers have known the torment you suffer, and all to no 


19 ve 3 Ione] |B and) 
poe wl VE wlll 1g Las 


avail. How patient they have been ! They have borne suffering beyond their strength. 
They became different from humanity, yet they were human beings. When they 
came to the spring, we exhorted them to turn back with their dreams, but they 
would not turn back. Oh, my life, be as long as you wish, you are no life for me 
unless I achieve what I long for. 


And this rather original verse : 


A—aly dal — Sgt — Spel LI Sole oS lm 


I would hate to forget my love for you. But as for love, by your eyes, I love it, 
I love it! 


Although al-Shabibi has had his influence on modern Iraqi poetry,1*! 
he is little known to the generation of Arab poets now writing outside 
Iraq, the Classical eloquence of his style and expression being over- 
shadowed by completely new trends in contemporary Arabic poetry. 
Compared with al-Rasafi’s pan-Arab fame over half a century, the 
superior aesthetic value of al-Shabibi’s poetry seems to have had an 
unfair deal. 
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2. The Change of Poetic Sensibility 


Al-Zahawi and al-Rasafi 


To every student of Arabic poetry the names of Ma‘rif al-Rasafi 
and Jamil Sidqi al-Zahawi are familiar. These two poets seem to 
dominate the Iraqi poetic scene in the first decades of this century. 
With them modern Iraqi poetry developed a pan-Arab importance. 
The unfortunate isolation imposed upon Iraqi poetry by bad means of 
communication in the nineteenth century was now over. With the 
better circulation of Arab periodicals and the political awakening 
that took place in the first decade with the granting of the Ottoman 
Constitution, Iraq took her place in the Arab poetic arena. Al-Zahawi 
published his first diwan, Al-Kalam al-Manziim in Beirut in 1908, 
followed by al-Rasafi who published his in 1910, also in Beirut, under 
the title of Diwan al-Rasafi. Al-Zahawi was already known to the 
Arab reader through his original and daring treatises published in 
Al-Mugtataf and Al-Hilal,18? his poetry being published under a 
pseudonym in the Egyptian periodicals. Al-Rasafi’s poetry was also 
known to the Arab reader very early in the century through its 
publication in Egyptian and Syrian magazines, and he had gained a 
very early fame as a poet.183 

With these two Iraqi poets, moreover, there was a shift of the poetic 
scene from the Shi‘a centres of al-Najaf and al-Hilla to Baghdad, the 
previous home also of al-Jamil and al-Akhras in the nineteenth century. 
The fact that al-Najaf was the most fertile poetic field in Iraq should 
not give the impression that Baghdad did not have its own well- 
established literary life. For, like al-Najaf, Baghdad had many families 
who were prominent in the fields of scholarship and literature, and 
the literary salon seems to have been an established meeting place 
for men of letters.184 These salons were originally held in the homes 
of the more prominent literary men and patrons, but later it became 
customary for them to take place also in the picturesque cafes on the 
banks of the Tigris.188 

The centre of poetic activity in Iraq was now to move from al-Najaf, 
although it was to continue to produce much poetic talent. The two 
Shabibi brothers, Muhammed al-Baqir and Muhammad Rida, the poet 
‘Al al-Sharqi, the roving poet Ahmad al-Safi al-Najafi and the great 
Muhammad Mahdi al-Jawahiri all came from al-Najaf. These poets, 
nourished in their early days by the Najaf tradition, joined the stream 
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of office seekers for whom the capital, now growing rapidly under the 
national rule in the *twenties, was the only goal. The exception among 
them was al-Safi who has lived most of his life in a self-imposed exile 
in Syria and Lebanon. 

With al-Zahawi and al-Rasafi, poetry was directly tied to political 
events, and the role of the poet as the political and social spokesman 
of his people was firmly established.!8* Any reader of the verse written 
in these decades will notice the close commitment of poetry to public 
life. And, as we have seen elsewhere in this work, the political and social 
themes became the first means of rejuvenating Arabic poetry through 
the demands these new themes had on the various elements of poetry : 
on diction, style and emotion. 

It is important at this point to describe the general qualities of 
these three elements and mention briefly their gradual development 
before we proceed to assess the achievements of the individual poets. 

Any work on the poetry of this changing period must take into 
consideration the basic and inseparable relationship between theme 
on the one hand, and diction, style, attitude, tone and emotion on 
the other. In the first few decades of this century, a special kind of 
committed poetry became established and has continued to appear 
up to the present time, developing its own special characteristics and 
finally becoming a genre in itself. For want of a better term, it has 
been called in this work “‘platform poetry”. 


Diction and Style 


Diction in the political and social poetry was very much simplified 
and an attempt at modernization was made by most poets. Perhaps 
Iraqi poetry is the best example of the struggle to change from a 
medieval to a modern poetic diction, because this struggle took place 
against a stronger Classical background. The outcome shows not only 
variety but also considerable contrast. On the one hand there is the 
stubborn traditionalism of al-Kazimi, on the other the extreme 
simplification of al-Zahawi in whose poetry language for its own sake 
loses its former value and becomes a means of expressing the poet’s 
ideas and attitudes towards varied and often unpoetic themes. Banality 
and lack of lustre are some of the defects of this early development in 
diction. As for style, great directness and clarity were called for here. 
But firstly because of a weakness which was the result of trying to 
express hew meanings in a more appropriate style and a more modern 
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language, and secondly because the audience of poetry was becoming 
continuously larger and hence less learned and selective, certain 
defects began to appear, such as dilution, increased rhetoric, pompous- 
ness and a didacticism resulting in unnecessary repetition. It is in this 
period, moreover, that the many catch-words, slogans and_ stock 
phrases of contemporary “platform poetry” originated. 

Emotion in this kind of poetry was salient and sometimes over- 
powering. Social poetry, especially with al-Rasafi, began by aiming at 
reform. The didactic role of the poet dominates, and his most pro- 
nounced emotions are pity, the prerogative of the strong, and sometimes 
a sort of “pious anger’’.18? The first few decades of the century failed, 
on the whole, to produce poets able to identify themselves either 
consciously or unconsciously with the social tragedy they described, 
or to see in the bad social conditions the seeds of revolution. By the end 
of the first half century however, such an identification had been made, 
leading eventually to the establishment of the neo-Realist school in 
modern Arabic poetry whose concepts were borrowed from foreign 
fields. 

In political poetry, however, the personal involvement of the poet 
had appeared even earlier than al-Rasafi and the rest of his generation. 
Yet despite this involvement, the poet remained for the most part a 
teacher, a herald with a loud voice, rousing a sleeping nation. He 
was a listening post for events, and his involvement included not 
only the Arab world, but also the Oriental and Islamic world.188 
Poetry of this kind often saw the expression of very fiery emotions, 
more communal than personal, and aimed more at stirring an immediate 
response than at creating a feeling of personal responsibility. Often 
the response of some poets to a given situation appeared to be a 
commitment to a role, a sort of infection spreading among them all. 

In time this type of socio-political poetry divided into two streams 
of equal strength though not of equal artistic value. One stream saw 
the development of the modern poet-orator and the “platform poetry” 
mentioned above, with its more obvious emotions, and its catch- 
words and stock phrases. The other stream developed into the avant- 
garde movement of the *fifties producing a poetry of depth and subtlety, 
some of it attaining to great sophistication and modernity. Patriotism 
here did not take the form of a cult and a kind of communal ritual as 
with the first kind, but of a search for identity and human dignity. It 
is Important to realise the presence of these differences from the outset 
so that the development of Arabic poetry as traced in this work 
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may be more readily understood : a development not only of form 
and content, but also a gradual evolution towards modern artistic 
sophistication. 

Al-Zahawi and al-Rasafi were the two poets who exemplified in 
their poetry the values and aspirations of the first three decades of 
this century in Iraq. This period saw the granting of the Ottoman 
Constitution bringing with it waves of awareness on both the national 
and intellectual fronts, the Great World War of 1914-1918 which 
brought the Arabs new responsibilities, and the British occupation 
which revealed new dangers and was the cause of a long struggle begin- 
ning with the 1920 revolution. It also brought its own choice of national 
rule, a Hashimite king whose honoured lineage was to confront the 
Arabs of Iraq with conflicting emotions and loyalties. This situation 
is worth taking into consideration because it produced an early 
political experience for the Iraqis, and brought the Iraqi poet more 
quickly than his fellow Arabs to the point of self-rejection and revolt. 
In other Arab countries such as Syria, Lebanon and Palestine, where 
there was direct foreign rule, the poet’s rejection was voiced against 
the foreign intruders, and consequently a real self-awareness took 
hold of poets only in the “forties, after they had rid themselves of the 
outsider (or, as in the case of Palestine, lost everything to him). But 
by then Iraqi poets had already arrived at revolt. This helps to explain 
in part why the later generation of Iraqi poets were the ones who were 
then to take the lead in poetic change. 


(i) Jamal Stdqi al-Zahawi (1862 ?-1936) 


Al-Zahawi was brought up during the Ottoman period. Yet, even 
before the end of the last century, he was able to free himself, with 
astonishing alacrity, from the stagnant and obsolete conceptions of 
life and art. Al-Zahawi, like so many of the Iraqi poets of his generation 
including al-Rasafi, was involved in politics, and not without some 
hint of self-interest. The modern idea of the poet as artist who regards 
himself as being above politics and committed only to life, was not 
yet known in the Arab world. Poetry was in close contact with the 
centres of authority and suffered the manipulation of the political 
machine. A traditional linkage with high authority remained an 
important characteristic of these early poets who, in the first decades 
of this century, were among the few educated men to be found. 
Moreover, the authorities of that time, like the authorities now, recog- 
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nized the effectiveness of poetry with the Arab people and rewarded, 
appeased,!8® or neglected, and sometimes even persecuted the more 
prominent poets according to their attitudes. Both al-Zahawi’s and 
al-Rasafi’s lives reflect this relationship very clearly. 

The relationship of al-Zahawi with the various political authorities 
who ruled Iraq in his lifetime, which alternated in his poetry between 
radical defiance 19° and humble acquiescence,'*! reveals a wavering 
attitude 19 which can astound and even annoy the reader, if all of 
al-Zahawi's poetic output is to be taken into consideration. But the 
Arab reader now confines his attention only to a few of his more 
impressive poems. 

Writers on the life and works of al-Zahawi, while they recognize his 
many interesting qualities, nearly always stress his role as a poet. 
And yet it was not his poetry which constituted his importance to the 
Baghdad of the early decades of this century, or to the Arab world. 
For the man was one of the most astonishing free-thinkers !% of the 
early century. His love of freedom ;!94 his radical call for the emanci- 
pation of women,!* and for the woman’s right to choose her partner, 
or divorce him;}% his love of scientific experimentation ;19" his call 
for secularism ;19§ his delightful ridicule of the sterile-minded clergy- 
men ;!°° his doubts and spiritual conflicts ;2°¢ his passion for modernism 
and progress ;?°1 and his daring early call (in 1896) to change the Arabic 
script ;?°? all show the value of his ideas rather than of his poetry,2°? 
ideas which had an immediate and enlightening influence on his 
countrymen.?4 

Al-Zahawi represents “a particular phenomenon of civilization’’.2% 
This is the new courage and adventurous spirit he showed as an 
enlightened poet living at that particular time in Iraq, a country 
only recently awakening and still partly steeped in ignorance and 
fanatic conventionalism.2°¢ There have been similar examples of this 
phenomenon of courage in other Arab countries: in al-Raihani’s 
early challenge to the clergy, and to social and literary traditions; 
in that of Gibran ; in Taha Husain’s challenge to the Classical tradition ; 
and in al-“Aqqad’s and Nu‘aima’s rejection of the poetic conventions 
of their time. But al-Zahawi’s challenge to tradition and religion was 
by far the most radical. With him, poetry was injected with a new 
courage and a new capacity to rove freely, touching on new and 
complicated subjects and expressing the most rebellious ideas. Al- 
Zahawi issued in his lifetime five collections of poetry.2°? A sixth 
collection was published posthumously 2°* and a seventh, Al-Nazaghdat 
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aw al-Shakk wa ‘l-Yagin, was discovered and published by Hilal 
Naji, as has been mentioned above. 299 

There was very little development in al-Zahawi’s poetry.?!° It was 
the subject matter that was most important to him : his themes range 
from social problems 2!! to political topics, and from personal relations 
to philosophical monologues. He held the pathetic belief that it was a 
sign of progress and originality to write poems on scientific subjects.2!2 
These poems were didactic and boring and contained a secret sort of 
glee on the part of the poet at being in a position to transmit such 
“valuable knowledge”’ to his readers. 

In his search for new themes he had of necessity to employ new 
tools. The elements in his poetry that underwent change most were 
diction and style. He had advocated simplicity of language,2!* but in 
the achievement of this simplicity he often arrived at banality and 
showed much carelessness in the choice of words and in the construc- 
tion of his sentences, as in the following examples : 


zs ss Se ee oa aa ae 214 
They imprisoned them in homes and paralysed half a nation attempting move- 
ments [szc]. 


BIEY og lal 5 a eo Oyrey 215 
im peal gel! fod Lass al ae 


I thank the sky that drizzled on me. I did not expect this from it before the season. 


Numerous other examples are to be found. Many poems suffer from 
great dilution and unnecessary repetition, as well as absurdities and 
banalities of meaning.2!¢6 On the artistic level, al-Zahawi’s poetry 
falls short in that in it language is often stripped of its poetic qualities. 
On the other hand, he did succeed in creating a verse that approximated 
to ordinary speech, and, in loosening the rhythms of Arabic poetry, 
removed some of the rhetoric from it. 

There is no indication that al-Zahawi was at all influenced by the 
spiritual conflicts of the Mahjar poetry.217 His metaphysical ideas 
mostly embodied in Al-Nazaghat,?!8 seem to be in harmony with his 
whole personality and mind. The following verse comes from Al- 
Nazaghat : 


HE ge pl [aul] eds Jill GSU! pL gal Voss 


I stood perplexed before the truth. Have I created God or has He created me? 
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However, in his treatment of such ideas there was more mischief and 
devilishness than agonized spiritual conflict.22° What elevates some 
of his verses here is their authenticity, and their light-hearted spirit. 
Al-Zahawi was not a tragic poet, although he treated serious, and 
often tragic subjects, such as death. His work lacks the explicit ren- 
dering of emotion 22! found in great poetry, but he compensates a 
great deal for this lack by his quick-wittedness, mischievous brilliance 
and his irony.??? 

Like other poets of his generation, al-Zahawi tried to explain his 
views on poetry. He wrote several articles on his idea of the poetic 
concept as well as many poems. A progressive by nature, his ideas on 
poetry were bound to encourage innovation. The poet in his opinion 
should innovate without losing the spirit of Arabic poetry.228 He may 
even invent words to suit the meanings he wishes to express, a process 
which enriches the language.224 As for metres there should be no strict 
rules about them and “the poet can compose according to the metres 
set by al-Khalil or according to any other [metrical laws]’’.225 However, 
to him metre is essential in poetry, for it is the natural way of expression 
when excitement or agitation take hold of a poet. Indeed, metrical 
rhythms originate in such states as these, and are directly related to 
highly charged emotions 226 — an idea which M. Nuwaihi has developed 
more recently, devoting a whole chapter to the subject.227 As for rhyme, 
a play of rhymes is permissible,?28 and even the omission of rhyme 
altogether. To illustrate this, he wrote as early as 1323 A.H. (1905) 
a poem in blank verse, probably the earliest in this century, which, 
like Shukri’s and other experiments, was a complete failure.229 

Poetry to him is the outcome of the poet’s feelings.28° He stressed 
this point in his prose and verse, which linked him with the attempts 
bemg made in Egypt to connect poetry with feeling and experience, 
as we have already seen. Poetry, moreover, must be authentic, free 
from artifice and exaggeration,?3! and based on truth and originality .2%2 
In fact, truth according to him, 1s more important than emotion and 
imagination.?33 

Poetry should also have an altruistic aim.234 However, a poet should 
never cater to the multitude and flatter them in order to gain popu- 
larity : for great poetry is based only on absolute truths.235 He asserted 
that his poetry reflected his life and the life and conditions of his 
country,?36 and that he never wrote except when he was prompted 
by the impulse to write.237 

These are some of his most important ideas on poetry. His very 
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modern idea that poetry has an organic nature which renews itself 
and develops from simplicity to complexity #88 does not necessarily 
contradict his belief that unity was not essential in a poem, for: 


A poet can combine in his poem more than one theme, provided there is a relation- 
ship that binds these various chains. This ... is nearer to the nature of thoughts 
and feelings, for these come only in waves representing the soul’s excited [moments], 
each wave being independent of the rest.289 


Al-Zahawi’s legacy to Arabic poetry was considerable. He set a 
standard of courage and adventure in experimentation. At his hand 
poetry became emancipated from the age when it was synonymous 
with lofty, flowery language, and rich with luxurious resonance. 
And although Iraqi poets after him in general, with the exception of 
al-Safi perhaps, were to try to shake off the effects of his style and to 
boil away all that was not poetic in poetry, his kind of courage persisted. 
New adventures in poetic diction and style were to be made and a 
more subtle kind of simplicity was finally to be achieved. 


(ii) Ma‘raf al-Rasaft (1875-1945) 


In Iraq and the Arab world the name of al-Zahawi has always been 
linked with that of al-Rasafi. However, the two were seldom on good 
terms, and Baghdadi lovers of poetry took sides in their conflict 
for leadership.24° This rivalry was conducive to a sort of mutual 
influence of one on the other, with its advantages and disadvantages. 
Perhaps the worst outcome of this situation was that al-Rasafi, 
in imitation of al-Zahawi, wrote several poems on scientific and 
astronomical themes. These subjects, as they were presented, were not 
only highly unpoetic but were also at variance with al-Rasgafi’s natural 
aptitudes. These pathetic poems were almost completely devoid of 
any emotional involvement and reflected a sort of primitive wonder 
which was faintly ludicrous.241 They show the extent to which the 
eatly modern poets would go to prove themselves “modern” and 
“up-to-date” by speaking about modern inventions and scientific 
subjects, an approach sarcastically and violently attacked by al-‘Aqqad, 
as has been mentioned. Al-Rasafi was not in need of such self-assertion. 
By 1910 when his first diwan was published, he was already emerging 
as one of the most fiery nationalist poets in the Arab world, and the 
most socially minded poet of his generation. He had already acquired 
a great pan-Arab reputation 242 and, in 1920, when he toured the 
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Arab world, afterwards settling for some time in Jerusalem,?® his 
fame had already preceded him. 

Al-Rasafi was born in Baghdad, where he carried out his linguistic 
and literary studies with one of Baghdad’s greatest masters of religious 
and linguistic studies, al-Shaikb Mahmid Shukri al-Alisi. He remained 
his student for about twelve years; when al-Aliisi was exiled from 
Baghdad by the Ottoman authorities, al-Rasafi was already well 
versed in language and Classical poetry.244 Like al-Zahawi, he went 
to Turkey during the first decade of the twentieth century where he 
met the free Turks, coming into contact with the ideas of the French 
revolution which had been translated into Turkish.?4* These ideas 
were spreading quickly among the young generation of revolutionaries 
who later brought about the overthrow of ‘Abd al-Hamid II and 
eventually of the whole Ottoman Caliphate. Al-Rasafi’s reaction to 
these ideas was deep and sincere. | 

Al-Rasafi’s name is linked with the political events of Iraqi history 
in the first few decades of this century, as well as with its social 
development. In him there is a more constant line of development in 
political thought and affinities than in al-Zahawi, although he did 
occasionally waver in his attitudes. His career was linked with public 
life and desire to hold public office led him to alternate between ac- 
ceptance and rejection of authority : Ottoman, British 246 and Nation- 
al.247 But rejection and rebellion were the most pronounced attitudes 
in his life and poetry. A man of proud and impulsive nature, he was 
not inclined on the whole to compromise in unfavourable situations. 
Thus he lived a life of relative poverty, exile and unemployment.?48 
His occasional political vascillations were mostly due to his public 
ambition, traditional in the Arab poet, as well as to an impulsive and 
impressionable temperament and to a political naiveness, common in 
the earlier decades of this century. 

His involvement in the social problems of his country was a genuine 
and constant obsession. He had known poverty in his childhood, 
which he spent in a Baghdad slum. His teacher, al-Alisi, who was 
keen on religious reform, must also have imbued his illustrious student 
with the passion for reform. Al-Rasafi’s sympathy with the perse- 
cuted,?4° the unhappy lot of women,#*° the oppressed workers,?51 
and the poor in general 252 has made him one of the foremost pioneers 
of reform and progress 253 in the early decades of this century. In fact 
al-Rasafi’s poetry as a whole should be of real benefit to the student 
of social psychology and to the sociologist, being, as it is, a landmark 
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in the progress and development of nationalist and social ideas in 
the Arab Hast.?54 Already in his time reaction was to set in against 
the squalor, stagnation, misery and the atmosphere of despair on 
the social and political fronts, leading to their total rejection in poetry, 
and even to a call for armed rebellion. This was best exemplified by 
Muhammad Salih Bahr al-“Uliim #55 and Muhammad Mahdi al- 
Jawahiri. Al-Rasafi’s social poetry seems moderate and reformative 
compared with fiery verses like these by M.S. Bahr al-‘Ulim calling 
on the peasant to revolt : 


Lys Sahl Sila korea Sie Aero! Gals en S$ SU 256 


Leave planting for a time, fling the sickle aside and fill the earth with blood. With 
the blade of the sword requite the nations who have plundered your rights. 


And yet al-Rasafi’s political poetry is filled with an inciting kind of 
indignation and shows, in some of its better examples, great courage and 
defiance. The following example is of particular interest. 


nie itedn sedi aeatas® 
A—_______bge, dis Silly caibe ve Cie! OS ghe Ft Y 
He ete ee ee ee Xess (Ao Le lad|s (ody yb ne ish sty 
A bhi) oS Uda tb Op ALG cal ay 


How can you hope for progress in Iraq when the road of its rulers is not its own 
road ? There is no good in a country where swords are in the hands of cowards and 
money in the hands of misers, where wisdom is with exiles, knowledge with strangers 
and power with intruders; where the few tyrannize the many and the many bow 
their necks to the few. 


The political struggle in the Arab world is an older issue than the 
social struggle, and al-Rasafi’s political attitudes were quite in advance 
of the general social concepts of his time.?5® 

Nowadays al-Rasafi is mainly assessed for his role as poet-instigator 
and poet-reformer who brought new emotions and new ideas to the 
social and political fronts.259 This often diverts the attention away 
from aesthetic values and presupposes the presence of abundant poetic 
merit. However, although an assessment of an established author 
cannot be based merely on aesthetic grounds, a book on poetry must 
take into account first and foremost the poet’s actual “poetic” achieve- 
ment. This achievement is assessed in two ways: as an achievement 
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in the aesthetic aspect of the poetic art, and as a link in the chain 
of development of that art in a particular place and time. In the latter 
case it has a historical merit for us which must not be overlooked. 
Al-Rasafi’s poetical achievement belongs, as did that of al-Zahawi, 
mainly in this latter category, and writers who see in al-Rasafi’s 
poetry certain great defects and dismiss it simply as “‘bad’’26° overlook, 
not only certain of its aesthetic values but also the importance of 
his verse as a liberating force in the poetic development of the early 
decades of this century. 

For al-Rasafi was the foremost poet of his generation to break 
through the traditional and reactionary methods of political thinking 
and expression and to bring poetry out to both the heat and blizzards 
of life around him. This was a great victory for modern poetry.?* 
In his best political and national poems are exemplified all the aspi- 
rations, the anger, and the anxiety of his generation all over the Arab 
world. This he achieved, not by a true artistic revolution in form, 
imagery and tone, or a divorce from what was still essential in the 
poetic tradition and still capable of being exploited and manipulated, 
but rather by turning his back on an old and outworn mentality. 
His emotional development and his intellectual awareness, however, 
were not matched by an equal development in the modern concept 
of poetry, or by an established flexibility of the poetic tools. Driven 
by the prerequisites of a new theme and a new type of audience (the 
general public), he frequently resorted to simplicity of diction and 
expression but had often to force words and phrases to translate his 
emotions and thoughts. There is in his poetry this sort of heroic 
struggle with language and style which sometimes left him tired and 
panting. But at other times he achieved great purity of style as in 
these verses : 


Le S58 Sa pKa 3 yeu As 5 ce jhe en! ge abe 


Lim 3 ote red oars Lgl aols Lg paid 93 ag | ls ce ee ly 


I declare before free men that I am innocent of the evils of a nation imprisoned by 
its rulers, a nation whose chains lie heavy upon it. ... [ marvel that a people 
should submit to a power whose head rules them with vices, and I marvel more that 
they should fear it when its wealth and its soldiers come from themselves. 


The strong Classical roots of his linguistic education do not seem to 
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have always been an asset in his treatment of new themes, for his 
often simple verses can be ornamented with old Classical words. 
Classical, often bedouin affinities, are apparent.26? These strong 
Classical roots often led him to a strange and pedantic choice of rhyme 
such as this : 


ally Nb oan) coda ‘ents 0} | vel Ass 3 pod | | Ae an Aa) 
I ask : “When the night of the West does not sleep, is there no awakening for the 


sleepers in the East?’ The east, its glory past, is crushed by calamities that have 
borne away everything [héerally : “have borne away belly and dung’’}. 


In a poem in which “,” is chosen for the rhyme, such archaic or 
obsolete words appear as these : 
om UP HAE 6 pA 65a) S| CP ge pe Cae Kamas (ants 2 


to return, gravel, death spasms, washed clean, heavy rain, pulling and throwing 
the arrow, biting etc. 


Banalities which are often a result of an oversimplified concept of 
the poetic art and its commitment to the future of the nation, as 
well as a certain naivety 26° abound in his poetry. Verses like the 
following would not be accepted from an established poet in more 
recent times : 


“ 4 ye “ ‘ : ie 267 
ctoly YI As on Se go: Cal 5 as GA eo ey AS. 
Every son of Adam is conquered by habits to which all his willpowers! yield. 
nor : 
s . . oo ch . os . aq 268 
Tell Najia, tell Najla Abi al-Lam‘ that I am amorous of the light of her smiling dawn. 


nor these, on a circus : 
wey ad Ow ' Eom 3 Kes oe cg wia ls lL ea ee? 
etl cp Ad lee bey ce Ay LI eg Ol ay [gdls 


Here are all the marvels I have seen in a ring surging with earnest and jest. They 
were afraid the lions would leap out, so they built a wooden fence. 


He sometimes simply versified a fact : 
1 This un-English plural reflects an eccentric plural in Arabic. 
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JL a peal tne del Vi like g eh: of 


All the wealth of a country is only the result of work. If our social life is good it is 
due to the workers. 


But his worst error was his conception of the poet as continuously 
active in public life, so that his dtwan is full of poems of occasion 
showing his participation in public activities of all sorts. “Abbtd, 
writing about him, calls the poems of occasion “the cholera of poetry 
and the plague of literature’?! and criticizes hin severely for them.??? 

Al-Rasafi’s poetry, then, shows different levels of creativity as is 
bound to happen when poctry suddenly takes in new realms of exper!- 
ence at the hands of a lesser poet. Nonetheless, al-Rasafl owes his 
effectiveness 273 probably to his passionate simplicity, which overrides 
all the other faults. Instinctively caught up in the prevailing situation, 
he captured the communal spirit as no poet had done before him, 
choosing his words to suit the emotions common to all Arabs, and 
speaking not only about the public and to it, but also on behalf of 1t.?74 
This is why his poetry was necessarily a poetry of his age, and was not 
well suited to the remote and timeless subjects which he unsuccessfully 
attempted. Poetry at his hands not only achieved a clarity and sim- 
plicity, as did that of al-Zahawi, but also a sort of communal emotion, 
which reflected fully the national experience. With him the role of 
the poet as a national fighter for his people’s cause became well 
established.275 For this kind of achievement he had not only to strive 
for simplicity but also for dramatic effect, a quality which was to 
develop greatly in “platform poetry” over the years. This is why his 
poetry, unlike that of al-Zahawi, when recited, with its josthng of 
vowels and consonants, and its poignant repetitions, has an immense 
effect on an audience, but would read poorly in private. The art of 
declaimed poetry was now being gradually revived and would gain 
even greater importance in the following decades. 


(iii) Al-Safi (b. c.1895) 


A streak of dry humour had started to appear in Iraqi poetry with 
al-Zahawi. This, and the tendency to simplicity were to be followed with 
greater success by Ahmad al-Safi al-Najafi, the rover poet who spends 
his lonely, poverty-stricken days between Syria and Lebanon. Al- 
Safi’s poetic contribution was destined to be overshadowed bv great 
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poetic events which were to rob it of much of the appreciation due to 
it as an original, diversified experiment which renewed many of the 
poetic tools. In these later years, although al-Safi continued to produce 
much poetry, his poetry was destined to a form of isolation by the 
critics,?76 although the ordinary reader still continued to enjoy it 
as it appeared in one collection after another published by one of the 
most active publishing firms in Beirut.27? Al-Safi to date has issued 
over ten collections, but his first, Al-Amwaj (The Waves), first pub- 
lished in 1932, 1s still the most popular and has run into at least four 
editions. 

Although he was brought up in the Najaf tradition of language and 
literature, al-Safi showed quite early in his career a genuine reluctance 
to follow the paths trodden by past generations of poets or to stick 
to linguistic abstruseness and pedantry. In this he may have been 
influenced by his famous and older contemporary, al-Zahawi, but also 
by a genuine poetic instinct and a great independence of spirit. Al- 
Zahawi, on meeting him in 1927, immediately recognized in him 
a colleague and a disciple and declared himself proud to have 
“discovered” him.?78 Al-Safi had already passed through perhaps 
the hardest experiences of his hard life. In joining the struggle against 
the British occupation, he had to flee his town and then the whole 
country for fear of arrest, and had been exposed to great dangers and 
hardships and to severe illness.279 Two years later, another severe 
illness decided his destiny, forcing him to leave Iraq for the milder 
climate of Syria.28° 

Al-Safi is a poet of extreme simplicity of style and a poetic diction 
that often approximates to ordinary speech.?* In his contemplation 
of life he shows an immediate awareness not only of the national and 
social scene to which so many of his contemporary poets restricted 
themselves, but also of life around him, which is a more difficult 
achievement. With him modern poetry was able to treat the ordinary 
subjects of daily life without faltering or appearing ridiculous as did 
al-“Aqqad in ‘Abir Sabil. In fact, the vital difference between the two 
poets is that al-Safi is interested in hfe and the human condition and 
can portray pathetic or comical situations with ease and clarity; 
while al-‘Aqqad, either invented a false situation or over-dramatized 
a simple one, on which he often imposed a tragic note. Thus al-Safi, 
while presenting a wide variety of experience, gives one the impression 
of a man deeply involved in an open fight with the ills, pettiness,?*2 
sordidness,?% shortcomings,?84 lethargy,?8° hypocrisy,?8* ignorance,28? 
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greed,?88 crudeness,28° chaos and demagogic politics 29° of daily Arab 
life around him. He manages to summon a sort of reticent humour, 
delineating the picture often in minute detail, arguing with his objects, 
scorning them, sometimes even rebuking them harshly, but without 
seeming to preach. 

There is an element of deep emotion at the back of his poetry, 
with none of the luxurious riot of al-Rasafi’s verse and its echoing 
resonance. Al-Safi’s tone is more personal, but the complete absence 
of emotional mawkishness is in itself an achievement in view of the 
fact that al-Safi felt deeply all that he said. 

Moreover, al-Safi is a formidably proud man, a quality which has 
lent value to his figure as a poet, for he has borne poverty and loneliness 
rather than demean himself by any sort of subservience to either 
the political authorities or the public. This quality was in itself a 
revolution of a kind, recognized by several critics including ‘Abbiid.2% 
In his poetry neither the pompous attitude of the national poet, nor 
the slavish attitude of the eulogist had a place. His personal ruin is 
an image of rare heroism, a private heroism hardly known in contem- 
porary Arab hfe. For in Arab life now the image of the hero is a national 
image and heroism is connected with the public cause. This silent life- 
long crucifixion, this complete denial and rejection of all the loud 
activities of contemporary Arab life as expressed in the paradoxical 
co-existence of love of country and love of the good life, has lent 
great weight and strength of spirit to his poetry. Neither did he accept 
compromise, nor exhibitionism, but sought to depict the human 
condition by depicting his own isolation with poignancy and candour.?®? 
This opened up a new realm of experience in poetry far removed from 
the affected isolation of the Romantics of the thirties and after. At 
its best, this isolation gave him a clear perspective and vision; at its 
worst, it turned him into an eccentric, not free from a tone of self- 
righteousness. But mostly, it was an isolation of quiet anger, a strong 
and sustained rejection of the underlying currents of contemporary 
life, its failings and shortcomings. 

It is interesting to note that two prominent poets, the Romantic 
Lebanese poet of the ’thirties, Ilyas Abii Shabaka, and the avant-garde 
Iraqi poet of the ‘fifties, Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, both agree that al- 
Safi’s contribution is an important event in modern Arabic poetry.2% 
A leftist Lebanese critic, Ra’if al-Khiiri, sees in him a true artist who, 
despite some flaws in his poetry, can hold the attention for a long 
time.294 Yet al-Safi is not committed to any special trend in life or 
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politics. The author of one of the most memorable poems on the con- 
dition of the Iraqi peasant,2% al-Safi does not, for example, hesitate 
to satirize the life of the poor with its noise, crudeness and dirt. Other 
committed critics of less artistic insight than al-Khiri, might find 
in this a failing in the poet’s social duty, for they might insist that he 
should have seen the frustrating reasons for such conditions in the 
slums. But al-Safi has no intention here of giving reasons, but rather 
of simply describing a given situation. He is committed to life, not to 
any acquired ideology that would turn a poet into a preacher or a 
reformer.?%* He has a deep love for clean, innocent things, for things 
of nature and the elements, for the sea,29’ birds,?98 flowers,299 insects 39° 
and animals in general.34! His sympathy with the oppressed, the 
wayward and the needy is unrivalled in Arabic poetry, old or new. 

Such poetry, though highly adventurous in the light of al-Safi’s 
early Classical education at Najaf, is not without some serious flaws. 
A flabbiness of style, a prosaic phraseology, an insistence on elucidation 
and unnecessary repetition involving excessive attention to detail, 
an occasional carelessness in the use of language, and a certain lack 
of lustre have combined to make al-Safi’s poetry a target for criticism .3°? 
‘Abbtid and al-Samarra’i, who mostly criticized his careless use of 
language and his occasional weakness of style, ((“Abbtid dwelling more 
on the lack of music, lustre and conciseness)3°? did not take into 
consideration the importance of his experiment in diction, attitude, 
tone and versatility of theme, nor the plasticity of style he acquired. 
‘Abbid, however, is aware of his difficulties as a poet treating 
completely new areas of experience.3°4 Al-Safi himself defended his 
own weakness in no uncertain terms : 


The free poet is an eagle, sometimes swooping low, sometimes soaring. 


Although he might have benefited from paying more attention to the 
new concepts which msisted on a poem being a compact creation 
where meanings are more implied than explicitly expressed, some of 
his verse achieved a great depth and beauty, lke the following example: 


dualy Ul bg (eect asm UI LIS cote IY] cess 208 
io tadl syle: GS suse Sy Ouaiy gues oi aes 
dS], grereaig ere pars 9 b5'V 99 sls —_ a ahs 
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Ideas conflict within me, as if | were many persons, not one.... How many atoms 
die in my body, how many are born — like poems which are born and die! Every 
moment I have a funeral and a birth; my person is born and my person gives birth. 


(iv) Muhammad Mahdi al-Jawahiri (b. 1900) 


Where al-Safi lacked the ability to infuse any real warmth of emotion 
in his abundant verse, this was supphed by Muhammad Mahdi al- 
Jawahiril. This poet from al-Najaf is undoubtedly the greatest Iraqi 
poet of his generation. Brought up in the traditional culture of the an- 
cient town, and exceptionally well-versed in Classical poetry, he is 
said to have memorized all of al-Mutanabbi and a large part of the 
poetry of other famous Classical poets.30? His admiration of al-Buhturi, 
and his minute study of the poet’s technique and methods, however, 
did not result in any evidence of direct influence on him. For al- 
Jawahiri, in the surge of his verse and in his complicated poetic 
personality has more affinities with al-Mutanabbi and Abi Tammam, 
than with al-Buhturi,?°8 having very little of the latter’s gentle, well- 
polished, highly urbanized style. Nahy al-Balagha is another religious 
source, beside the Quran, which gave strength and vitality to his 
style and imagery, and which also influenced at least two other impor- 
tant Shi‘a poets in this century. * 

Al-Jawahiri is regarded by critics as the poet who most reflected 
Iraq’s troubled life since the “twenties. However, he started his 
career in typical conventional manner by writing eulogies (which he 
still does), mu‘a@radat,2°® and other poems of occasion, a tendency of 
which he was never completely free. A political and social revolutionary, 
he never felt the necessity of purifying poetry and literature in general 
of the unsavoury attitude of the eulogist and flatterer.24° His poems 
of occasion, moreover, were sometimes, although not always, forced and 
lacking in the usual intensity and power of his better poems. 

In his life, as in his poetry, al-Jawahiri was deeply involved in the 
political life of modern Iraq. His rise to favour and his loss of prestige 
with the authorities reflect the many political changes Iraq has 
known since the 1920 revolution.*!! He has published several collections 
of poetry, the first being Bain al-Shu‘dr wa *l-“Atifa (1928) and the 
second Diwdn al-Jawahiri (1935). In 1949, however, he reorganized 
his poems and published them in three volumes (I: 1949; II: 1950; 


* Namely Badawi al-Jabal (Muhammad Sulaiman al-Ahmad), and Adunis (‘Ali 
Ahmad Sa‘id), both from Syria. 
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and JII : 1953) all three also entitled Diwan al-Jawahiri. A selection 
of his poems was published in Damascus in 1957, again under the 
same title. A last diwan, Barid al-Ghurba, which is a collection of 
poems written mostly after al-Jawahiri left Iraq as ambassador to 
Prague in the early ’sixties, was published in 1965, probably in Prague. 

At its worst, al-Jawahiri’s poetry can be forced, too long-winded and 
difficult to understand because of his use of unfamilar Classical words 
and complicated sentence formation. At its best, it has a superior 
quality of tone, (ardent and often explosive), of image (vivid and 
often terrifying), and of intensity and compression; and his rhythms 
are powerful but harmonious. In his best poems, the reader, but 
especially the listener, is carried away on a wave of emotion. Although 
steeped in the Classical tradition, he has succeeded in filling his verse 
with some special qualities of his own. The following example 1s 
interesting. It is very Classical in form, diction and strength of texture, 
and yet it is unique and is not reminiscent of any Classical poet : 


ile | Loge Gb! wile gb| (oe? gabl ae 


ae | ee gb ats yoo Sees ibe jlo gb 

PO! petpes Ke petit be Gt 

LSI] eet Le byt cleedl gd Ipizes 
Descend, night, on every side! Descend, fog! Descend, you barren clouds [literally : 
“clouds without water’’|! Descend, burning smoke, from the conscience! Descend, 
torment ! Descend, ruin, on the defenders of their ruin ! Descend, perdition ! Descend, 
judgment, on the builders of their own graves! Descend, punishment! Descend, 
croaking, let the owl answer your echo!! Descend, destruction! Descend on the 


sluggish whose idleness is scorned even by the flies ! They have never seen the colour 
of the sky, so long have their necks been bent ! 


In this poem he shows a remarkably individual technique of great 
poetic value. In it, as in most of his better poems, he is both Classical 
and modern. Only one other modern Arab poet has been able to arrive 
at such Classical heights : the Syrian Badawi al-Jabal, whose poetry, 


1 The croaking of the crow, like the hooting of the owl, is traditionally an omen of 
separation and destruction. 
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however, differs radically in texture and tone. But both poets display 
a genius a thousand years old, yet they are unique and individual. 
They are not slavish followers of the Classical tradition: they are 
masters of it, living in its very heart. 

Al-Jawahiri is a master of the poetry of occasion. He has proved, 
in his better examples, that the poem of occasion can be directed upon 
an externalized experience and yet retain its own poetic value. His 
rendering of the emotion is very explicit, and the communal spirit 
is so well captured by him that there is no dividing line between his 
personal agony or joy and that of his audience. His poem “Akhi 
Ja‘far’’ on his brother, who was killed in the Iraqi revolution of 1948, 
is a good example of this: 


pan Y Ol I ody JLT gil Yi Lae > Cal 
pe a aay Mya teal tas als 
pm YI at ly 5S cL AT ants las! Sy! 
eM EAS Benes: Bis ey es as 


+ * + a 4 * . + * * s * *. * * a * . * * * + * s * + * * 


aaaenae Lots ol} | Is = Noes (27 Nias 


Oh Ja‘far, my brother, it is not a dream. A man with vengeance [in his heart} is 
awake; he does not dream. But by inspiration granted to the patient —- and those 
who seek inspiration may read the unknown —I see a horizon alight with the 
colour of blood, and the stars vanishing, and a rope from the earth, ascended by 
men to the heights as stairs throw up their climbers. ... and a generation that goes 
and a generation that comes, and a fire kindled between them. 


This is the magic power under the influence of which al-Sayyab and 
his generation grew up. In al-Sayyab it developed into a long wail 
of agonized protest, but in al-Jawahiri the feverish, suffocated expres- 
sions have a violence uniquely their own. His is the most virile poetic 
expression in modern Arabic poetry. He has captured not only the 
emotional but also the spiritual experiences of his people, and his 
poetry often revolves around the very point of crisis. 

However, in form al-Jawahiri remained almost completely Classical, 
using the two-hemistich line and the monorhyme. An attempt at 
changing this pattern in his long poems “Anetta’’314 and “‘Aphrodite’’315 
was unsuccessful, for these poems lack al-Jawahiri’s magnificent sweep 
and quality.3!6 “Anetta” for example, is made up of stanzas of equal 
hemistichs of al-khafif metre. The rhyme pattern, however, as well 
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as the number of hemistichs, vary from one stanza to another. Such a 
pattern sounds, to the ear of the reader, rather artificial and somewhat 
suggestive of the muwashshah, with its light, musical flow, and its 
adherence to a simple language. Consequently, the frequent difficult 
words, and the seriousness of tone with which al-Jawahiri treats this 
subject do not seem suited to it. Indeed, the deep seriousness of tone 
in all al-Jawahiri’s poetry needed and was given a pattern that had 
been used by all serious poets before him: the two-hemiustich form 
and the monorhyme. Between this Classical form and the lighter one of 
the muwashshah or any similar form, the choice for a]l-Jawahiri had to 
be definitely the first. It must be asserted here that this form, although 
highly Classical, was still alive and full of vitality, and it was only 
in the late forties of this century that there was a change away from 
this form. 

What, then, were al-Jawahiri’s poetic achievements? The answer 
to the question lies, one feels, in several other factors. Firstly, in this 
very seriousness of attitude where there is no trace whatsoever of the 
niceties and trivialities which afflicted the major part of nineteenth 
century poetry. On the contrary, his serious, often angry attitude 1s 
carried to the extreme, a solid foundation for the poetry of rejection 
and anger of a later period. 

Secondly, the emotional sweep of his verse was the final liberating 
force in a poetry that had long suffered from emotional insincerity. 
It was also a liberating force for the spirit of the generation, and served 
as a catharsis for the suffocating undercurrents of Arab hfe. Al-Jawahi- 
ri’s poetry may even have played an important part in preparing the 
Iraqi people emotionally for the advent and the eruption of revolution, 
but this is speculation beyond the direct purposes of this work. 

Thirdly, the emotional jets of al-Jawahiri’s poetry give it a rhythmic 
power of an intensity that suits the type of angry exhortation pecuhar 
to him. His rhythmical technique was to be exploited fully by the 
following generation and utilzed into a freer form of verse. It was 
al-Sayyab who was destined to be the greatest heir of this Classical 
strength in al-Jawahiri’s rhythms, exploiting them in the new form of 
free verse, giving free verse, right from the start, a solid basis on which 
to build its many rhythmic variations. 

Fourthly, al-Jawahiri’s poetic diction is rich and carefully chosen. 
He is highly aware of the importance of the poetic word : “The appro- 
priate, explicit and everlasting word is the [result of] a very hard and 
painful struggle, a rigorous discipline, a deep perception and a poignant 
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sensibility ...’°317 In his opinion, it is the poetic word which decided 
whether any of us is an artist or not. An Arab poet, moreover, can 
never create good Arabic verse unless he has first studied thoroughly 
the Classical poets and learnt their poetic diction and technique.?!8 
In this he 1s instinctively right, although his own poetry has sometimes 
shown a greater affinity with the language of the Classical poets than 
necessary. There are many examples in his verse of the use of difficult, 
even obsolete Classical words. But in general he is selective in his choice 
of words, and he can charge them with an effective power that lends 
strength and poignancy to his verse. In fact al-Jawahiri gave Arabic 
poetry a new poetic idiom with the introduction of numerous words 
to denote violence as an element of Arab life, words such as blood, 
death, storm, fire, victims, martyrs, poison, hunger, cloud, fog, revo- 
lution etc. This poetic idiom was exploited to the full in platform 
poetry accompanying the different Arab revolutions in the ’fifties, 
but it also crept more subtly into the poetry of many avant-garde 
poets, especially al-Sayyab. 

Fifthly, the emotional surge and the bouncing rhythms are supported 
by a certain tone which, although found to a lesser extent in some of 
al-Rasafi’s verse, creates a particular atmosphere. It varies from a 
tone of terrifying anger in his national poems, to a tone of earnest 
involvement in his love poems, so earnest that the image of death 
often creeps into it : 


wii GS tg Lgl ad yt lel 
na) wa C1 Cj Luases Bes Fore Cheol 
wi tye Ate Ke lb Galle LU (ling 
fad »-9 Laas | ‘ages ¢lebe ees Coe Ad LPomeend ides! 
ceties Y Carel is S\ pn. plored ls ( Alsei y ha) (Sis 


Lean towards me with your breasts, the fountains of life, and let my thirsting lips 


suck, ... Lean towards me, for the fountain of this beauty is here only for a time 
before it is drained. And this unbridled youth will be tamed, will be halted. Lean 
towards me, the sword of tomorrow hangs over us and the ear of fate is keen. Promise, 
and do not break your promise; for death, your peer, as harsh as you, breaks no 
promises. 


Finally, al-Jawahiri’s superior genius showed itself in his poetic 
images. The old simile with its direct, flat implications, is less used. 
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Instead there is this modern growth towards images of sensation, 
concrete, vivid and of a very impressive quality, supported by an 
emotional intensity. For example, this image of death : 


wl ad (i Ges S$ gabe gd A anb 9 enel| SogeJ! axl Ul 329 
Uo en Lgiris (gt gent So J! oe 


ees sy ls Cr f= 7 een ers sez es 


| hate malignant death and its phantom as I hate the phantoms of deceivers and 
frauds. It fed my maturity with my youth, [it fed] my old age with my maturity, 
and grants an end to my old age; a wolf lurking for me, watching me, on its fangs 
the blood of my brothers, my relatives and my friends. 


The following is a famous verse : 


o—  bliat! che ob pbs Y cil pl ls) 


Do you not know that the wounds of victims are a mouth? 


The same poem has several other impressive images : 


o——2) Y| cnet 55 Slo ill cen {33 | Sy! 322 
pte} tele SF 4 dy UA) Tl gs hes 


ww bo GIYI SG aust lL sell ely Wed LS, 


| see a horizon alight with the colour of blood, and the stars vanishing, and a rope 
from the earth, ascended by men to the heights as stairs throw up their climbers... . 
Out from behind the veil of time a hand stretches. It draws on the horizon a new 
destiny for man [liéerally : it draws on the horizon what it draws’’]. 


Al-Jawahirl’s contribution has been quite neglected by contem- 
porary critics. This stems from a misunderstanding of constant values 
in poetry, as well as from al-Jawahiri’s Classical roots. It is, moreover, 
possible that these critics link poetic achievement with the general 
movements of innovation. Poetry of a unique and uncommitted nature 
such as that of al-Jawahiri, which does not proclaim a new doctrine 
of poetry, is immediately marked out as ‘‘conventional’’ and left 
untreated. By contrast, the discussion of the poetry of such confirmed 
schools as those of Apollo and the Mahjar is kept alive. However, 
critics should be able to recognize genius and assess poetic achievement 
in the light of its possibilities in its own environment at a certain time. 
The achievements of Mahjar poetry, for example, would have been 
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impossible in Iraq at that time, in view of the Iraqi poetic heritage 
and the continued existence of a healthier sort of Classicism, as well 
as of the relative slowness with which Western influences were infil- 
trating the literary consciousness in I[raq.3?2 We have seen that 
attempts at premature innovation were unsuccessful in countries where 
Classicism was still strongly entrenched. Al-Rasafi and al-Zahawi, and 
after them al-Safi, when they attempted new spheres of experience, 
were not always able to give to their verse a strong and solid phraseol- 
ogy, but introduced numerous unfortunate tendencies into modern 
Arabic poetry. Al-Jawahiri’s genius saved the situation for poetry 
in Iraq by this magnificent achievement of a poetry reflecting the 
spirit of the age and the aspirations of the nation while remaining 
remarkably powerful in texture, phraseology and emotional energy. 
Moreover, it helped to save Iraqi poetry in the ‘thirties and ’forties 
from falling prey to some of the new but unsuccessful experiments 
that were then taking place in Egypt, and in fact only the better Egyp- 
tian poets of the time had any effect at all on the literary scene in 
Iraq. These, who included ‘Ah Mahmtid Taha and Mahmitid Hasan 
Isma‘il, were Romantic poets. Their influence and that of the Mahjar 
poetry caused a belated flourish of Romantic poetry mn the ‘forties 
in Iraq, temporarily adopted by very young poets who later became 
the leaders of contemporary avant-garde Arabic poetry, and who 
included Badr Shakir al-Sayyab, Nazik al-Mala’ika and ‘Abd _ al- 
Wahhab al-Bayyati. The services of these poets to Arabic poetry 
cannot be overestimated, but if one were to look into their immediate 
heritage, it would be found that they owed their strength partly to 
the diversified contribution of two generations of Iraqi poets and in 
particular to the Classical strength of al-Jawahiri. Al-Jawahiri’s 
contribution not only over-shadowed the naive attempts of al-Zahawi 
and al-Rasafi, but it also prevented any premature attempts at 
innovation and furnished the younger generation of poets in Iraq with 
a firm basis on which to build. 

The Iraqis of the *thirties and *forties, however, were not really 
aware of the strength of their position in poetry. They were then 
dependent on Egypt for literary nourishment. In 1936 a writer exclaim- 
ed that ‘‘Literature is at its worst in the country of the two rivers 
[Iraq], and Baghdad, which was. . [the centre of literature and culture] 
now awaits the weekly mail so as to snatch the Egyptian periodicals 
and nourish itself with Egyptian literature’.224 Thirteen years later 
another writer confirms this complaint: “The voices of writers and 
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poets have become silent in the land of the two rivers’, he insisted #25 
somewhat strangely, for he was writing in December, 1949, after the 
movement of free verse had been launched in Iraq. The high regard 
of Egypt’s name in Jraq has been further described by Zaki Mubarak, 
the Egyptian writer who spent an academic year in Iraq in 1937.36 
and wrote several books on the country and its people. He expressed his 
delight in the Iraqi love of poetry and open-mindedness in literature,*3? 
as well as m their great appreciation of Egyptian lterature.228 But in 
a stern voice he chided Egyptian men of letters for their self-centred 
attitude towards Arabic literature outside Egypt, claiming that the 
monopoly of literary leadership by Egypt might do Egyptian literature 
more harm than good, for “it would create faults the smallest of which 
would be boastful pride and an over-confidence that there can never 
be anything better’. It was clear, he added, that “these faults 
have begun to appear ... for Egyptians are preoccupied with their 
own culture, which has widened and become diversified, and do not 
look at what the people of Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Palestine etc. are 
creating’’.329 This, he insists, will keep them in ignorance of the 
development of life in countries which are alive and progressing.3# 

Zaki Mubarak’s description of literary activity in Irag,?*! although 
it confirms the interest the Iraqis had in the Egyptian literary output 
at that time, gives a picture of an environment full of the promise 
of imminent authentic creativity. All that was needed was the oppor- 
tunity to assert itself. It had laid itself open to influences, but it was 
finally able to prove its own latent strength and artistic intuition in 
taking only what was vital and worthwhile in the currents which were 
making themselves felt in Iraq. 


SECTION 3. SYRIA 
1. Conservatism 


(1) The Kurd ‘Alt School 


The literary iconoclasts of Egypt and the Mahjar, and the social 
iconoclasts of Iraq find no counterparts among their immediate con- 
temporaries in Syria. Here, in the first few decades of the twentieth 
century, we see a mild uniformity in an output that is characterized 
more by correctness of language, conventional imagery and form and 
a Classical balance of emotion and content, rather than by any real 
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creativity. From within this Classical framework, one outstanding 
poet, Badawi al-Jabal, began writing in the “twenties, but his best 
poetry belongs to a slightly later period. 

The nineteenth century poetic output in Syria was centred mainly 
in Aleppo, as has been shown earlier in this work. Here a Christian 
tradition had made itself felt, and there were foreign links to influence 
literary development. Aleppo was witness to some unusual if not 
particularly impressive experiments in poetry which, despite their 
modest aesthetic value, furnished an earlier basis for a modern poetic 
tradition there. This tradition does not seem to have influenced in any 
important way the poetic development in Damascus but it later 
helped to produce more original poetry in Aleppo itself in the *thirties 
and ’forties. Here the observer can see yet another good example of 
immense influence of direct literary traditions in shaping the poetic 
output of any given period. 

With the establishment of an Arab government in Damascus in 1918, 
cultural activity became centered in the capital. Even before that, an 
important periodical, Al-Mugqtabas, founded after the Constitution of 
1908 by Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali (1876-1953), had been exerting its in- 
fluence on the minds and spirit of its Arab readers. With the advent of 
the second decade and the increased political and intellectual awakening 
of the Arabs, the influence of men like Kurd “Ali was vitally needed and 
forcibly felt. He was an intellectual and a patriot, a progressive and 
a scholar. His education included Turkish and French, besides Arabic 
which he had studied with the famous Shaikhs of Damascus, the most 
prominent of whom was al-Shaikh Tahir al-Jaza’iri.332 He had read 
Classical books of literature and history as well as Ibn Khaldiin’s 
social philosophy. In Islamic studies he had read, besides the Quran, 
Islamic theology, the traditions and biographies of the Prophet and 
al-Sahaba, al-Ghazzali, Ibn Hazm, [bn al-Jawziyya and Ibn Taimiyya.334 
Armed with this versatile education, and with a life already rich in 
experience, voyages and strife, he was to help shape the intellectual 
tendencies of the small group of educated men round him, among 
whom were the four most prominent representatives of the first 
generation of Damascene poets in this century. 

Kurdish by birth, Kurd ‘Ali spent his whole life serving the cause of 
the Arab renaissance in all fields, but primarily in the linguistic, 
historical and literary spheres. He was the man whose name was 
linked, more than that of any other, with the Arab Academy of Lan- 
guage in Damascus, founded largely through his personal initiative 
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and efforts in 1919. Kurd ‘Ali was deservedly elected as its president, 
a position he held until his death. 

The Academy’s magazine, Mayallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi ‘l-‘Aradi, 
founded in 1921, provided a forum in which Syrian writers and scholars 
published their works, for it was not a purely linguistic periodical, 
nor was the Academy itself a purely linguistic institution, as was the 
Academy of Language in Cairo, but rather it served the cause of 
research in both language and literature.334 The spirit that animated 
this famous magazine was one of balance, of patient academic research 
and level-headedness. This was a remarkable achievement and an 
interesting aspect of it is the fact that it was accomplished quietly 
without the noise that accompanied major literary events in the 
Mahjar or Egypt. 

Brought up under the influence of Kurd ‘Ali’s sustained enthusiasm 
for research in Classical fields of history, language and literature and 
also under the influence of Mayallat al-Majma‘, the first generation 
of men of letters in Damascus showed the same tendency towards 
Classicism, and can be linked with Kurd ‘Ali in what al-Kayyali 
calls the “Kurd ‘Ali school of thought’’.*%5 This school coloured the 
cultural revival of Syria during the early decades of the century. 
The most prominent poets who came under its influence are indicative 
of its effect. These are Khair al-Din al-Zirikli(1893-  ), Muhammad al- 
Buzm (1887-1955), Khalil Mardam Bek (1895-1959) and Shafiq Jabri 
(1898- ). Their poetry was characterized by a pure, terse style and 
definite ideas : it had a nationalistic tendency and preserved in itself 
a link with the Classical literature and with Arab civilisation in its 
most illustrious periods. 

The direct and indirect links which these four poets had with the 
Academy and its general spirit is shown in their respective careers. 
Al-Zirikli, whose nationalistic activities led him to take refuge in 
Egypt and other Arab countries, compiled the book of Al-A‘lam, 
(1934) in 10 volumes, in which the biographies of notable men and wo- 
men of Arab history both ancient and modern are briefly recounted. 
Some Orientalists are also included. In 1930 he was elected a member 
of the Academy. 

Al-Buzm spent his life in linguistic arguments with other interested 
teachers of Arabic like himself. He is said to have invented a method of 
teaching Arabic grammar which transformed a difficult subject into an 
interesting adventure for the student,3¢ but that he was too indifferent 
to write it down for posterity. His diwan was published posthumously 
in 1960. 
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Mardam Bek, the most scholarly among the four, edited sever- 
al valuable Classical books,33? and was elected a member of the 
Academy in 1925, its secretary in 1941, and its president in 1953. 
His diwan, Diwdn Khalil Mardam Bek, was published posthumously 
in 1960 by the Academy of Language in Damascus. 

Jabri, after being chosen later on in his career to be the Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts at the Syrian University, was invited to join the 
Academy, an honour which he still enjoys. In Classical studies he has 
published several books including Dirasat al-Aghani (1951), a study of 
the Book of Songs of Abt al-Faraj al-Asbahani, and another study on 
Al-Asbahani himself, 464 al-Faraj al-Asbahani (1955). A third book 
is on Al-Jahiz (1948). His own diwan has not yet been published. 

All these poets came from middle class families. Mardam Bek was a 
rich man all his hfe while Zirikli, Buzm and Jabri were sons of mer- 
chants. This may partly explain why their rebellion was merely nation- 
alistic, looking more towards a reachievement of past glory rather than 
towards a reassessment of present social conditions. Their influence, 
which began to be felt in the second decade of this century, persisted 
until mid-century, and has not yet died away, despite the appearance 
of diverse poetic talents, many of them far superior to their own. 

It should be noted that it was not only the influence of Kurd “Ali’s 
school of thought and their own “sheltered” social background which 
decided their trend in poetry. There were several other relevant fac- 
tors. Firstly, nearly all the men of letters in Damascus who spent their 
childhood and early youth either in the late nineteenth or early 
twentieth centuries had to go for their studies in Arabic to the Shaikhs,338 
whose links with traditions and with Classical culture cannot be 
overemphasized. Some of these were highly respected masters of the 
Arabic language and of Islamic studies, and their pupils were taught 
the best of the Classical heritage.339 Secondly, Damascus at the begin- 
ning of the century had not yet forged any real links with Western 
sources of education.?4° As a result, its literary revival and that of 
other similar Islamic centres had of necessity to be a Classical revival 
as it was based first and foremost on Islamic sources of knowledge. 
A third factor is the natural tendency of the people of inner Syria 
to be conservative. Jamil Saliba describes their hatred of outlandish 
ways and even of remarkable originality. ‘““The best among them is the 
one who conforms to his traditions’’.34! He goes on to say that “this 
tendency towards the ordinary prompts many intellectuals to keep 
to a middle course, well-trodden by society. They do not surpass 
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the ordinary ... and are not hberated from social commitments, a 
thing which hinders them from any hterary or artistic creativity” 34 
Like the rest of their contemporaries in the Arab world, these poets 
were naturally dedicated to a public role, but if Arab audiences 
elsewhere welcomed originality and radicalism, the Syrian public of 
the first decades was less inclined to do so. We do not meet here any 
of the original poetic experiments of Iraq, Egypt or the Mahjar. 
It is interesting to note that Damascus did not produce, during the 
first few decades, any poet of outstanding quality. But it is equally 
interesting to note that Syria has not produced in this century a 
single recognized poet writing demonstrably inferior poetry. A sober 
Classical judgment was kept alive, and a respect for Classical perfection 
has been a basis of strength even for later avant-gardists and innovators. 
Although stock phrases and stock attitudes have accumulated over 
the years, mainly through nationalistic poetry which was written in 
abundance, very few poetic works reveal prosaic tendencies or suffer 
greatly from a weakness of style. 

A noticeable similarity among these poets is the general uniformity 
of themes. They all treat a very limited number of subjects, the com- 
monest of which is nationalism.?43 Other poems are descriptive or, 
less commonly, connected with love.344 Poems of occasion, which were 
the fashion all over the Arab world, are also common. But these often 
incorporate a national motif as well and Syria remains one of the 
greatest strongholds of nationalist poetry. 

This general description of the poetry of four poets who are represent- 
ative of the first generation of poets in Syria in this century should 
suffice for the purpose of this study. However, a further analysis of 
their conventionalism has been furnished, unwittingly, by one of them. 
In a series of lectures delivered at the Institute of Higher Arabic 
Studies in Cairo, Jabri describes the process by which he writes a poem. 
Here the conventional mind can be seen at work, and, indeed, these 
lectures provide a most valuable sidelight on the subject of creativity. 
When writing a poem, Jabri says, he first of all, looks for the appro- 
priate metre.34° When he has overcome this “difficulty”, he searches 
about for the rhyme word. After this he starts work on the first verse, 
“al-matla”’, which may take him a considerable time to compose. 
Having succeeded in producing a “‘matla’”’ 
the whole poem begins. 


the task of composing 


Jabri now asks this question : ““How do | compose a poem ? How do 
its images and words come to me?’’ He declares here that “words” 
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are very important to him “for words are the secret and spint of 
poetry’”’.346 Therefore he is “very fond of words” and chooses them 
carefully.347 But, after finding the words for a verse of poetry, how 
does he find the image? He answers this by declaring that the single 
words inspire the image. “I used to feel that words pushed the image 
stored in my mind and brought it out into the open’’.348 He gives here 
an example of this process : 


ods! p| ean Wind y| od! gl iar 6 {a hes 


Dewy of shade, tender of twig, is it the quivering of spring or its festivals ? 


The first phrase that came to him in this verse was “ WsJl Qyasn” 
(dewy of shade). “This phrase dragged out its sister phrases which are 
appropriate to it, for there is an established [italics mime] connection 
between ‘Jas!’ (dewy) which is ‘¢aJl’ (dew), and between 
‘Mail? (shade) and ‘Aslass|’ (tenderness) and ‘ogsJ|’ (twig). 
There is also a connection, equally well-established between all these 
things and ‘sic|’ (festivals) and ‘a3 J! (quivering) and ent 
(spring). All these are harmonious images and when one comes to the 
mind, the other is sure to come. Then they all set themselves harmon- 
iously and in an orderly fashion without the poet feeling how they 
did it’’.349 Again he gives another example : 


algal a; ol} GC puSs Cyt Abe WF Oled! OLS 


As if Nu‘man has mustered the Arabs and Khosrow’s court is in its splendour. 


The word “Qy{.J|” (al-Nu‘man) he says, “inspired me with (the phrase) 
‘wo yt | Acie’ (mustered the Arabs) and ‘4,2J) ats’ with the word 
‘SyuS’ (Khosrow), then the word “¢,5’ brought to my mind 
‘Olas VV (royal hall) and so on . . .”36 

In short, Jabri asserts that “Images are stored in the mind waiting 
to be aroused in order to come out to the tangible and the visible, 
and it 18 the ‘words’ which perform this great function’’.35! Now this 
is a perfect description of the way stock images and stock phrases are 
stored up in the mind, waiting comfortably to be recalled by words 
with connotations that evoke them. Jabri, in fact, often chooses his 
words badly, when he releases himself from the grip of stock phrases. 
He says : 


neg bs are And le ae oeaees eae all Cre yaad 99? 


We have thrust out from our dwellings an oppression in which gore flowed like 
rain and clouds. 
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The choice of “Laws U5.” (rain and clouds) for blood is unacceptable 
as an image and also involves an unnecessary repetition of two words 
with nearly the same meaning: lows bs.. Again this example: 


hes pares) A Oly ys inl Lord AS gm Aas Saree > 358 


I ranged [the fields of] poetry until we seemed to see the phantom of Marwan 
shambling before our eyes. 


The use of the word “45” (shambled), which denotes a rather slow 
and clumsy way of walking is not fit for a phantom, which is hght 
and ephemeral, especially when it is meant for praise. Despite his 
special fondness for words and despite the fact that he says that 
“Poetry cannot exist except when the words are in harmonious rela- 
tions to one another and form images that suit the meanings they 
express’’,854 Jabri has not been able to give many original proofs 
of his own choice of diction. 


(i1) Badawi al-Jabal (b. 1907) 355 


Despite the predominence of the Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali school, one 
poet who appeared in the ‘twenties and who was himself deeply 
rooted in Classicism, was able to remain outside it. Muhammad 
Sulaiman al-Ahmad, known as Badawi al-Jabal, came from the 
Alawite mountains of northern Syria, a stronghold of Shi‘a traditions 
in learning and culture. Al-Badawi’s father, al-Shaikh Sulaiman 
al-Ahmad, was the religious Imam of the Alawites and a man of 
learning in Classical Arabic, Islamic and linguistic studies, who later 
became a member of the Arab Academy of Language in Damascus.3*¢ 
His house seems to have been much frequented by students who came 
to study with him. “They would sleep there and eat and study with 
him as his guests. He spent his whole wealth on this’’.5? Sulaiman 
al-Ahmad taught his son and trained him in the best traditions of 
the Classics, especially the poetry of al-Sharif al-Radi and his student 
Mihyar al-Dailami, as well as Abi al-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri, Abi Tammam, 
al-Mutanabbi and al-Buhturi. Al-Badawi also read the Quran and 
Nahj al-Balagha which had a profound influence on him, as well as 
the books of al-Jahiz and Al-A ghani.358 

As a young man al-Badawi went to Damascus. In 1925 he published 
his first diwan which seems to have been well received,3** despite 
the fact that it contained poems of occasion of uncertain value. However, 
al-Badawi’s talent, which could be detected in some of his conven- 
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tional verses, was immediately welcomed. It was clear from his diwan 
that his idea of poetry coincided with the then current idea of the 
poet as the public spokesman of his people; most of his poems were 
of public or national interest, but in the course of his life this early 
assumption clashed with his originality which struggled to liberate 
itself and assert 1ts own independent genius. 

Al-Badawi’s life has been linked constantly with political adventure. 
He launched himself on a political career at an early age, was put into 
prison several times and experienced the rigours of self-exile for many 
years. However, he also received public honours, became a member of 
parliament six times, and a minister four times. It 1s part of the para- 
doxical state of contemporary Arab life that a poet who has spent his 
life singing the love of his country and people cannot find a place for 
himself in his country under progressive governments. A schism in 
the ways of thinking of two generations and in their assessments of 
aims, methods and ideals has brought this about. An observer can 
understand it and perhaps even expect it, but from the artist’s and 
critic's point of view it must be seen as a tragedy. The political im- 
plications involved apparently led Sami al-Dahhan to pass over al- 
Badawi’s poetic contribution in his book on poetry in modern Syria, 
Al-Shi'r al-Hadith fa *l-Iqlim al-Sart. This omission 1s all the more 
regrettable when one remembers the poverty of poetry among the 
earlier generation of Syrian poets in this century, and the compen- 
sating richness of al-Badawi’s achievement. 

In al-Badawi a new level of poetic creativity is manifest. There is 
this main difference between him and the neo-Classicists: like al- 
Jawahiri, he does not merely emulate the Classical poetry but belongs 
to the very heart of the Classical tradition. In purity of style, strength 
of texture and power of language, they could have been true Classicists. 
As in al-Jawahiri, this Classical level in al-Badawi is achieved without 
alienating the poet from his immediate world. He does not appear 
as an echo from Classical times, like al-Kazimi or al-Buzm for example, 
repeating the words of the old bards, but rather as a direct continuation 
of a living tradition in which he is one of the great masters. As a result, 
he has been called “‘the only remaining proof of the [greatness] of the 
Classical school’’6°, He achieves this mainly by using a kind of diction 
which is both fresh and Classical. His imagery, though not out-worn 
with Classical use, and often original, is never alienated from the 
Classical concept of an image. Both diction and image are vivid, 
effective and alive. 
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His style has been compared to that of al-Buhturi, delicately worked 
and graceful. “Every verse is an elegant flower, a cup brimming with 
wine, full of colour ... fragrance and ecstasy’’.361 However, al- 
Badawi can boast of a deeper poetic sensibility than al-Buhturi and 
a much more complicated poetic personality. In his more mature 
poetry al-Badawi surpasses all his neo-Classical contemporaries, 
including Shaugqi, by his ability to achieve a universality, to arrive 
at the poetic moment in which the factual and the metaphysical 
merge. In his poetry there is a constant thirst, a persistent loneliness, 
a deep foreboding, which is often explained by actual happenings, 
but which is essentially metaphysical in nature. His early studies in 
Sufi poetry prompted by a complex, deep and highly sensitive poetic 
personality, must have helped greatly towards this. 

Perhaps one of the first comparisons we can draw between al- 
Badawi’s creativity and the conservative compositions of a poet 
like Jabri for example, concern their respective methods of writing a 
poem. Jabri has furnished us with his detailed testimony of the 
workings of his mind while composing, as has been noted. Al-Badawi 
appears not to have written anything on the subject, but he has 
spoken about a significant instance. During one of his campaigns for 
election to parliament in the mid-fifties, he underwent a poignant 
poetic experience. A poem occurred to him so that he fell into the state 
of automatic reaction to the outpouring of images and ideas; and he 
became oblivious of all the confusion and excitement outside. A huge 
crowd had gathered to hear him talk about his political plans, but he 
shut himself up in a room and delayed his appearance until the poem 
was written. It was a beautiful love poem of profane mysticism which 
he called “ 24d! gu!” “The Holy Flame’. *#2 This experience 


fits in exactly with the poetry that is written in “‘a complete state of 
automatism”, as Robin Skelton says,363 when a poem imposes itself 
on the poet and must be written. It does not follow that all true poetry 
must be written in this way, but such an experience is only possible 
for an authentic poet. Although the same poet may write many poems 
which involve more conscious thought, a certain amount of what 
Skelton calls “mindlessness’’3¢4 is always involved in the poetic 
experience of the true poet. 


* It is possible that the poem as a whole was written on two occasions. From the 
stanza beginning on p. 12 until the end of the poem a new spirit and a different 
tone are manifest. 
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Al-Badawi idealizes the image of the poet. He also extols the king- 
dom of the heart : 


When a poet finds his way to the world of his heart, then he has found his way to 
the beauty of his God, and sipped the wine of His knowledge and love. The poet’s 
proximity to God, and his enjoyment of His light come next only to those of the 
prophets’, but above those of any great man or reformer in the world. For a great 
man, whether he be leader or conquerer, scientist or philosopher, reformer or explor- 
er is made... by the combined efforts of the home, the school, historical events, 
opportunities, time and environment. But the poet is the sheer creation of God ... 
he making of a poet is the prerogative with which God has honoured Himself 
alone ... In this lies the meaning of the poet’s pride and self-assurance. 


Then he says : 


Oh you who are proud of your power : here in my heart is the creative conquering 
power which challenges tyrants and Pharaohs ... 

Oh you who are suffering from [the fear of] old age and death : here in my heart 
is evergreen youth and immortality, renewed with every heartbeat ... 

In this lie the poet’s genius and pride, a pride that yields only to the majesty of 
God alone, and to great and lofty beauty. So when a poet falls from his heaven and 
stoops ... to sing at the feasts of tyranny, or brings down his glory to serve the 
glory of a ruler or any other great man, then he has denied the grace of God and 
alienated himself from His beauty.365 


In his poetry, too, he extolled the poet : 
chi Ng phe hy Lm eg da vans | Sy» I 308 
Time is the possession of genius alone, not of a tyrant or butcher. 


and this: 


ollie Cp trae ste! path Logsjy9 Lil ale onl fa 387 
P| Sane VOC LS Mest las ne year oe oe Llikwl aol OP2 
Glory be to Him who has created the world and adorned it with poetry, the purest 


of His purities. We are the chosen ones among His beloved people. If the wine were 
passed around, we would be His drinking companions. 


Al-Badawi’s poetry showed considerable development over the 
years. An early poem written in 1924 for the memorial celebrations 
of the death of the Iraqi Mahmid Shukri al-Aliisi and the Egyptian 
al-Manfaliti 38 shows marked conventional affinities, although a 
fleeting hint of al-Badawi’s later obsession with genius is shown in 
the verse : 


a Ses 9 os og Le S5—hers Ce bd Obs S 5b: 
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Time engulfs the genius. Nations are engulfed with his passing and generations 
perish. 


But other images are mostly conventional in both concept and wording. 
The two dead men are likened to full moons and to stars. Both have 
been borne to their graves in a procession that has no end: 


SS gg bil are ip Sper ppl II Olena 


Accompanied to their graves by an endless procession which wearies the eye with 
watching. 


and the whole Arab world mourns their passing with tears, etc. This 
poem was written when the poet was sixteen or seventeen years of 
age, and his poetry was still immature. His later poems of occasion, 
scattered here and there in the different magazines and newspapers 
of the Arab world, furnish an interesting study for the critic. For in 
the best of them the instinctive tendency of the poet to write about 
true, subjective experiences is clearly shown. There is a constant 
attempt at developing the theme of the poem into one which he could 
personally share with the object of the eulogy. In his poem on the 
millenary tribute to Abit al-‘Ala’ al-Ma‘arri, for example, he begins 
with some rather dry verses of an objective nature; then he introduces 
the theme of woman, a favourite topic which leads him immediately 
to real poetic heights. Talking to the dead poet he says: 


ch eg Cale Get Gta 
cll bled Geax “55 4) 


thy pe la 5 Us Ss 


Gray et Chas VG Geel 908 
Lgilas § cdl Sb 


Ae ea A sy ye ve 


Do you turn away from woman, when your love has embraced even the beasts 
of the desert ? Oh you who wronged the apples on her cheeks, if only you had tasted 


the sweetness of those apples! ... She is the image of God, glory be to God! There 


is none to match her. 


But the best of al-Badawi’s poems of occasion are his public elegies. 
In these there is much more than lament for a leader or martyr. 
There is a personal loss.37¢ For most of these men were his friends, 
a part of the circle of early pioneers in the national experience of 
this century. Their death is a premonition, a warning which reminds 
him of the destiny of man. But, with aristocratic obstinacy, he evades 
the direct issue of death as a universal condition, and keeps to the 
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immediate issue of the death of a personal friend and a national leader, 
a member of the first Circle of men who fought for the Arab cause. 
The death of one is an occasion to lament the death of all : 


Sah gate glial Jp IN ea ld QL 
an cay og, shld a eg, cose es 
LieciicegGSG 21) esi ae ote 
ar LJ} oday wl ele YI de gli dias eee 


Do not ask the ruins; they will not answer. The valiant ones lie wounded or slain. 


The ruins are deserted, Time itself wanders through the silence, desolate and 
bewildered. The beloved of my heart have vanished into the earth; the earth alone 
is my beloved and companion. Empty desolation has settled on the living and only 
the grave is inhabited. 


and this : 


pom Cie hls A gx0 rly Sipe aes as Ol nm Pix Cree | ou 


I, after their death [lterally : “after them’’|, remain, confounded and alone. The 
wind moans and the night is clouded. 


They are nearly always buried in the sand, which devours them, while the 
dreary winds battle around the graves. They, his friends, have : 


Wg demeeily cleat! od cpeyll Ihrer 07 
... taken their rest on a pillow of sand. : 
and then this physical image, horrifyingly poignant : 
day ol Oly SLI Jy 
In the sand a finger is buried here, a hand there. : 


The desert, where his beloved friends are buried is a vast wilderness : 

dali idl alte i Uh aoaasc cles ie Barge 
In a lonely waste of flat desert sand, on whose shores patience and endurance founder. 

and a death trap : 

wily golggll alt gd OLA. Gop Wy le el peal gals ™ 


The desert crushes them down and down. Death strikes in the wilderness with 
two weapons : fierce heat and bitter cold. 


This brings us to a very important point in the study of his poetry. 
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His repeated images are capable of a variety of interpretations. The 
desert, for example, is found in many of his elegies, and in many 
others which are not elegies at all. In his elegies it can denote, to 
the reader, the hopeless end of man after death, the eternal annihila- 
tion. But al-Badawi is a deep believer in God and the doctrine of Islam, 
and therefore one must look for another interpretation. It might be 
suggested that here he means by the desert the loneliness of the poet 
himself after the death of his frends. However, knowing al-Badawi’s 
life and the existing discrepancies of Arab life, one is led rather to the 
idea that the desert here denotes the neglect that these men of the 
first generation of pioneers have suffered at the hands of a new and, 
to al-Badawi, an ungrateful generation. This will also explain the 
persistence of this symbol, which is the symbol of loneliness and 
hopeless suffering, throughout the rest of his poetry : 


A___.3 S| AS Cp peed LL) Ards o| poy | ts ahead ae 371 


Woe to the mirage in the desert, passed by the dark sands from wilderness to 
wilderness. 


It often changes tone as when he says : 


| SR RRR OY Per bad (SAS pred 9) Lose, ce tl gl yes) ' 372 
No houri ever drank wine more delicious than ours. The desert itself quivered with 
dew when we gave it drink. 

or this: 

‘ c ; are ea 373 

Penne re L, law (Ja ht } aa ea cli is ives ee) r 


If your love shimmered in a flaming desert I would not taste its nectar, thirsty 
as I am. 


or even this, addressing the spimt of Abi al-‘Ala’ : 
cL bs» je eae G AG Aacg poegi! Cle 8 


Behind the fierceness and flame [of the desert] there is all the shade and fragrance 
that your heart can desire. 


This shows a sustained obsession with the same motif. We have here 
the impressive introduction of a poetic symbol into a poetry which 
might seem, to a contemporary avant-garde critic, quite old-fashioned 
at the first glance. It is apparent that al-Badawi has been influenced 
here by the Islamic mystics, but his symbols and images remain 
completely his own, for a symbol is independent and not bound to 
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any “‘arbitrarily defined quality’. This gives it great flexibility. 
Moreover, it possesses “great associative value, and multiplicity of 
meanings, ... [and] acts independently within the poem .. . [without 
depending] upon any comparisons with, or equation with, a concept 
or idea’’.376 

The symbol of the wilderness evokes several other associated images, 
amongst them being that of “fire” which accompanies the image 
of the mid-day desert. An example is found in his prose essay on the 
poet Iqbal, which is as poetic as any poem : 


ob Sa peli S ade lel peat! ode 23 » 
« SLsl , colby | Saw ag yay nahh cam Ad 9 eee. os 


And in this wilderness which has known every prophet and poet ... where the 
noon sun is at its highest and the sands are stripped of all shade and shadow, 
Iqbal passed. 


Again : 
Cog 6% oe ee eee ga o| 3 pve) CAS Soe » 
The fire of noon blazed in the wilderness, and life disappeared . 


The wilderness is the inevitable bridge over which every genius must 
yg 
pass : 


(Angumd el pee Lil ew Spine Js » ae 
eB dy eh |; Beles a ean he ou cwe: 


Every genius on earth has his own wilderness, which hands him over either to the 
guided path, or to [his] death. 


But the fire is not always an evil, scorching fire. It is also the fire 
of love, “the holy flame” as he called it in his poem, mentioned above. 
This is sometimes the mystic fire of the Sufis, and although it is often 
concentrated on strictly earthly objects, it retains its nobility because 
it reaches beyond the temporary state of love to an eternal, unquench- 
able fire in the heart : 


ol 5 9 oles ysl ur de! A 5 9 Ast Lo wl rays Bas! is oe 
My heart has coloured the world with its fire. The bliss and misery of my heart 
are more splendid than light. 


The beloved one, who cannot experience the same fire has much to lose : 


7 Geena) OS Oi Lo sd! old Crees 4 Ay eer | wilb oJ ybJ ce ol 379 
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{She] is far from the fire. If the flame should come near her ! [lzterally : “circle round 
her”), their sparks would illuminate this world. 


And this eternal fire brings about a persistent thirst in the heart : 
gl) Ls BO eal es Lijsetiog (48) Hy Are Cand 380 


We drink from it, not sparing it, yet it makes us thirsty. The more of it we drink, 
the greater our thirst grows. 


Fire here must be regarded as a symbol because of the multiplicity 
of meanings it affords throughout al-Badawi’s poetry. But the desert 
gives him yet another image, “the mirage’, which he uses with great 
success in one of his most famous poems, “‘Al-Sarah” (The Mirage) 


the whole of which merits quotation : 


Aang Led! ogth Ge Ply accle A fe oli be Tf 
Ahely opmyle ld! worl Abbl ple dere) uN 
i OS en pe Wey ects ellen: 
Amlid gi har AI Ge ai tihy Li ell 5p # 
A 3lLs cok | Yo) | cp fil ge cobs | Log nroJl aH 
Fee ee coll pally ol pew Pin Gare grees eas asl] #* 
ite la opliies hos Uglies 4 
argh OSI ms Sil isl Actos) Gols Y OWL GLa * 
Al Gem Ad) dm JVI oa) Spedding Ube ol gl SX! * 
ardte cps Glog Abs ley URS 9) HI Glatl gcol *# 
Aare at che SS Are oueia etnias ah 2 
Analg Cade ol Cin adsl opt) gad! id) GS Gan *# 
Als bis gc oljs pew colonS | Is) ge Gs lad LL * 
As ASI Spc yess! gil shb be Ns old esl #* 
x 


A 5 Latag Ulom donb YI 


cele EW old ge Cage 


The mirage offers compassion to my heart, tempting it, snaring it with the delusion 
of ecstacy in drink. How can it be that I, knowing its deception, love this mirage, 


1 The poet follows a conventional practice in using the masculine form where a 


feminine person is implied. 
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long for it, hold it dear? Woe to the mirage in the desert, passed by the dark sands 
from wilderness to wilderness. It deludes with the promise of water; yet it yearns 
for a fountain to love it, to give it drink. It offers the illusion of a pure spring, 
but no spring has ever watered its heart [literally : “its sides and tts eyes’’|. Its days 
are a smiling delusion, mocking travellers; its nights given over to cruel nothingness. 
If its victims only knew its secret, they would not grieve for what they suffer, but 
for what it suffers. Sick with love, reaching out with desire, there is no refuge for 
its loneliness. My heart, which has embraced the universe, will give it refuge. I weep 
for its plight with tenderness and forgiveness; my spirit is divine when I weep 
for it. I call the mirage to my soul, offer it a home of greenness and shade, far from 
its desert. My heart aches for it. Fate, keeping it prisoner, kills it nightly, then gives 
it life again. Its riches sink down quicker than the quivering of an evelid. Has its 
heart grown arid, has its source dried up? Why did the mirage approach so near, 
tantalizing my eyes with the splendour of its world, then pass far, far away, beyond 
reach ? You are the mirage. Yet for all my thirst, I would not exchange you for 
rivers of perfume and wine. You have swept the world from my heart. Nothing 
remains there but the phantoms of our love. 


This poem seems to contain, not only a symbol, but an allegorical 
image as well. The beloved is the mirage which appears to the poet 
invitingly, only to vanish from his sight. The direct identification 
of the image with the beloved makes it allegorical, because the alle- 
gorical image is “dependent upon an explicit identification of it with 
a concept or idea’’.382 However, the use of the mirage as a symbol 
varies throughout his poetry. Jt is the mirage in the following verse 
from another poem which makes life bearable by furnishing 1t with 
false promises : 


el ptthis SIL poeteng Aioibs oe JL! J Gap 


It colours the sands with fruit trees and shade, and beckons [literally : ‘‘winks’’| 
with glasses and drink. 


and this : 


ds eee) | 0 pie | £ Ae)! io! e te Ls Cried glial 383 


Reality has made me wretched. Oh what longing I have for the delusion of the 
splendid mirage ! 


The images of the desert, sand, fire, mirage and the idea of unquench- 
able thirst call forth two kinds of opposites in al-Badawi’s poetry : 
1, Antinomous images. These are exemplified by the dew, pure water, 
satiety, drinking : 


pot ol gal Gans foes ay mere ee) ‘En (May (Rus (Syl 
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wine :* 43" 2, clea | 6 Bam) Clram 6d ML «jb ich 6 yooh 
shades: (\b «ay cols! fragrance :** Cryb cgae cby <p, ccyhe 
honey : et ‘J ounxll,284 etc. These are not used as symbols in his 
poetry, as a rule, nor as allegorical images, but as sudden contrasts to 
the central symbol or image, which intensify the meaning. 

2. An opposite reaction on the part of the poet to the same harsh 
images so much connected with human suffering and a heroic accept- 
ance of their significance. The poet calls forth at times great spiritual 
strength, and aided by a wealth of mystic emotion, plunges himself 
in the mystical elation : 


Agisls ~ptl an vibs Ob Ani po ye Gg laye all dt Vy ™ 


May God never heal the wound in the depths of his heart, the dewy wound oozing 
with wine and honey. 


or this : 


* The many names for wine are reminiscent of Ibn al-Farid’s and other mystics’ 
use of the many synonyms for wine. “a>” appear in al-Ta‘iyya al-Kubra : 


Translated by R. A. Nicholson : 


The hand of mine eye gave me love’s strong wine to drink, when my cup was the 
face of Her that transcendeth beauty.386 
In this poem he uses other words meaning wine or states of intoxication : 


«J gmcin , « 0 gad)? , « Run , «elect» etc. 
« Ay|Ad| appears in al-Khamriyya : 
ene « a“ 7 * or . . “387 
Translated by A. J. Arberry : 
We quaffed upon the remembrance of the Beloved a wine wherewith we were drunk- 


en, before ever the vine was created.388 


** Many synonyms for fragrance also appear in Ibn al-Farid. For a single example 
of his verse : 


Fs COPPER, Ges Lab | Pew ol) 95. \| oe Sy oe {I S 389 
7 Seno yr AN glls ree Se A>xs ah LJ LS As | 
Translated by A. J. Arberry : 


The sweet perfume of the night-journeying breeze wafted from az-Zaura’ at dawn. 
and brought back to life him who was dead indeed, though numbered by men among 
the living. 


The winds of Nejd vouchsafed to us the fragrance of that perfume, wherewith 
the alr upon every side was redolent as though with ambergris ;39° 
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Lyte! olal al Stes oe] fs] LIS egy LI a 
Whenever misery draws near he and I meet like two brothers, each longing for 
the other. 


This gives al-Badawi’s poetry further weight by furnishing it with a 
paradox that immediately elevates it. Misery in the following verses 
becomes imbued with a healing power : 


CL edt shel Gat b BY od Gat OLA! ppably 
Lovely cares work in our souls like lovely maidens. 


so that never would he want to be freed from his spiritual pains : 


duet! ilesi os gas Vs Anal gos of lt AU] taal Ny 301 


May God never separate my heart from its pains, and may the bliss of those pains 
ever be envied. 


He develops this idea to the extent that even paradise becomes meaning- 
less because it is free of pain: 


Lanai Sey! 3 6d Lead | ce egos 5-3 SI Log shod] Ql 3%” 
oll wire. pina! per rss pease Ls ce eed Oporto Ae 
Oley 2 ep yet ep het ep aL NS J oy 
QL atl oI Sule Jl Leg eles cls gs Age 
Eternity and the vaunted joys of eternity cannot be reconciled. Those who dwell 
there languish in their bliss, as the exhausted sufferer languishes on his bed of 


sickness. They would exchange all the flowing of honey and wine and diamonds 
and rubies for one moment of misery, reassuring them that pain and sorrow exist. 


How very distant is this from the flat predictable statements of his 
immediate contemporaries, where the words of a poem have no 
dynamic effect on one another and therefore do not cross the bound- 
aries of the conventional. They cannot, therefore, produce those 
paradoxes that are an essential element in poetry, springing “from 
the very nature of the poet’s language’’, as C. Brooks puts 1.3% 

A. al-Jundi’s reaction to these verses is one of bewildered wonder, 
and he half rejects them. As he senses the “strangeness of this poetic 
[way] of thinking’, he asks naively : “Where has the poet brought it 
from ?’’394 In this he represents the mind that has been long accustomed 
to the meanings and comparisons of conventional poetry characterized 
by clear, direct methods. These verses also seem to bewilder him :3% 
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Qlral Glial.» Wu! aan Jo oes | jel de rpleehls 
Ope Obed ed BL 5 agigene 9s Vy Ogdl Y 


Eternity bestows grace on the inhabitants of hell, meriting reward as time passes, 


charity for charity. They do not suffer, their bodies feel no pain from the blazing 
heat. They are fire in fire. 


We are witnessing here, quite clearly, an example of the schism that 
took place, in varying degrees, not only in poetry but also in the 
poetic sensibility of the reading public, which includes the literary 
eritics and the historians of literature. From this time onwards we 
shall constantly meet with opposed poetic sensibilities that find no 
meeting point and that talk completely different languages. This 
springs, not only from the natural strife between old and new, as 
happens in normal phases of poetic development, but also from the 
character of the conventional poetic sensibility of the older generation, 
which admired only what was direct, clearly pointed and well-explain- 
ed in a poem. It was attracted by short didactic outbursts of aphorisms, 
limpid in meaning and in line with the inherited stock concepts of 
life and man. This sensibility being what it is, rejects the oblique, 
the paradoxical and the ambiguous. 

But paradox in al-Badawi’s poetry exists in many forms and not 
only as a glorious and mystic acceptance of elation in pain : WW Lx” 
“» stall ols 396 (The oppression of fate caresses us tenderly). In the 
following extract he declares that his soul was not stained by his 
sins: “(\ 4% P3 wl (Stiunm’’.397 (My body is sinful, my soul 
virgin). The purity of his sins is such that the houris themselves : 
“oly Ua cee Lolo) prerui’898 (... borrow their visions from his sins). 
These are also the white sins of the beloved : 


ppb S98 CAD byw 5 gh) cake Sb Qaed| ol sdl GLUT 399 


Should your white virginal sins be revealed to Mount Sinai, they would water it 
with their dew. 


This reflects a new sophistication of outlook, a modern sensibility 
and a complex poetic nature. His deep love of beauty which prompted 
him to say: 


Spe Cred p| all CS | veer S gas del bls 3 pS 400 


I praised the intoxicating face in God’s name. Was I giving praise to God or to 
beauty ? 
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and to say also : 


Olden ppt clay pol Ls Geng as ose 
All beauty bewitches me and exalts me to love. I never pass a spring without being 
thirsty. 


has shown him a beautiful prostitute to be worthy of adoration : 
| aed dnwd Wel Ctorwsy Asli cradg 8 thee wl pes aut 
I stood before the altar of your beauty and knelt adoring the doll of the altar. 


The sudden emotion he feels for her is not ruined by pity or conde- 
scension. She, the beautiful woman, is clothed with majesty : 


wliia Yl, pe oladS| 3 99 Pei Shee pies a5 Charred 9 401 


I saw the glory of your beauty revealed in your eyes [literally : “eyelashes’’] and on 
your ruby lips. 


and his love is given freely, ecstatically : 
eB GS Glegill ere J A ises ol Sodl cd wily 1 
I recognised love in the chamber of lust. A thousand masks could not conceal it. 


He is here deeply influenced, as it seems, by Ibn al-Farid’s conception 
of beauty, which refers all beautiful things to the beauty of God, 
but it represents a new departure in modern profane poetry. In his 
best poems one finds instead of the accurate representation of the 
visual, of the play on words and the description of the outer contours 
of the image, a profound penetration into the abysses of the self, into 
the realms of the unknown. In many stanzas in his poems there are 
sudden flights to regions where there is a union with the whole of 
existence : 


prt nts pr el peatl oie fe aly ra) 19 
Jp niig Ie ede LS i lly 
DS Gee eer lg Dp Il as ag osc) 
J5—2 5 pay) S9¢ fond Ola pws OWE Y OS gp 


Over this desert an exquisite, mysterious magic enfolds me and the night. It enfolds 


oo 
* 
* 
o* 


me and the night, annihilating us in the immensity and allness of its glory. What 
is the secret we seek in the universe, while the universe busies itself with our secret ? 
We are a universe, not two weak beings. Passion insisted and union is complete. 
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The vastness of a personal sort of eternity is attained : 

Le yg lek Cle! gle Aly read) cps ale ctag 4° 
Ce Ga wet Satis ee eal 
os OSes Css G5. pose, 


My solitude is a world of charm and spell, rich in harvest, wine and greenness. 
Roam in my heart; you will find a thousand worlds where brother could seek 
brother in vain, worlds inhabited by suns from every horizon. It defies them to 
fill it. 


The early influence of a Sufi background is not the only factor to 
have contributed towards this; his natural surroundings, the beautiful 
and mystically inspiring Alawite Mountains also played their part. 
Here there is no thirst, no arid stretches of sand reaching to the far 
horizon, no scorching heat. The mystical fusion with the whole of 
nature and of the universe as well as the love of beauty, could both 
have been inspired by this childhood scenery. 

This inmediately confronts us with the nature of his most important 
symbols, all of which pertain to a desert landscape, quite alien to 
his own early natural environment. Was life around him ‘‘overwhelm- 
ingly oversymbolized” as Margaret Mead puts it, talking about 
another poetic experience, “that there is no place ... [for his] own 
imagination to work at all?’’494 Was it because of this that al-Badawi 
instinctively hesitated to choose as his most important symbols, 
images taken from his own early evergreen surroundings? These 
have already been exploited and probably exhausted by the poets of 
the Mahjar. Was it then an artistic trick of his, intuitively undertaken, 
to choose his central symbols from what contrasted starkly with his 
own environment and to look to the desert as a source of symbolic 
wealth, exploiting images derived from his own background mostly 
to mitigate the harsh desert symbols, or to furnish them with a suitable 
range of contrasts? This might have played a part in his choice which 
makes it, to some extent, a personal idiosyncrasy. The fact that Ibn 
al-Farid, among others, used images of desert,4°5 fire,4°6 water and 
the idea of thirst 4°? helps towards a further understanding of his use 
of these themes, or even, one might say, his perfection of them. As 
has already been said, his poetic personality appropriates them com- 
pletely and gives them fresh authenticity. He linked the desert and 
its symbols with suffering, and it is interesting to see how he has 
drawn on the physical struggle of the nomads against the desert and 
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changed it into a symbol of spiritual suffering. A true inner thirst and 
a feeling of tragic loss assert themselves poignantly through these 
symbols. This is not at all a relapse into the conventional. It is, rather, 
a successful artistic capacity to exploit a conventional image afresh 
and give it new life and greater dimensions. 

What makes his poetry more infectious is the fervour with which 
the verses are imbued. There is between the lines a vivid intoxication 
which conveys a special, passionate poignancy, and marks out his 
poems immediately from contemporary traditional verse that feeds 
mostly on stock emotions. This saves his poetry from too much 
involvement with form and style. The occasional glimpses of real 
insight, the occasional arrival at a tragic, often metaphysical tone, 
the occasional flights to universal heights prevent what he writes from 
degenerating into sentimental rhetoric. 

The flow of emotion in his poetry is accompanied by a luxurious 
flow of rhythm. Al-Jawahiri’s passionate rhythmic waves breaking 
against a background of suffocated emotions is contrasted in al- 
Badawi by a gentle, silky flow of both rhythm and emotion. A pure 
lyricism 1s achieved, without the verses ever becoming sentimental, 
banal or of loose structure. The diction is well chosen to suit them both. 

To al-Badawi, this last element is a matter of conscious art: he is 
not merely intoxicated with words. The right meaning is arduously 
sought and closely observed. He believes that no word is unpoetic. 
He once gave as an example of this his own use of the word 
“ht” shatta’” (“pass far away’’) in the following verse : 


Als Lt sat old d pee Aes Isl te Go ol b 


Why did the mirage approach so near, tantalizing my eyes with the splendour of 
its world, then pass far, far away, beyond reach ? 


“This word might not be sweet on the ears, if heard by itself, but in the 
context it is just right’’. 4°8 This idea coincides with I. A. Richards’ 
judgment that “no word can be judged as to whether it is good or 
bad, correct or incorrect, beautiful or ugly, or anything else that 
matters to a writer, in isolation’’. 499 

In general, the tendency of al-Badawi is towards choosing the 
most beautiful sounding words to express the right meaning. Witness 
his choice of the word “s,25” (quaff) to suit the meaning of the se- 
cond half of the verse : 


clipe LW) sas angi Ly LI oe Gal yb Ge 


No houri ever quaffed wine more delicious than ours. The desert itself quivered 
with dew when we gave it drink. 
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For all his exploitation of individual Classical words, * his combi- 
nations are not always Classical. The early symbolic experiment 
of the late ‘thirties, in which the evocative power of words 
was exploited after the manner of the nineteenth century symbolic 
experiment in France, must have left a subtle influence on him and 


we have such combinations as “lgady ore) | chy AY Soiy9,4 (A 
glance of yours that a star was sipping); “225! +315,” (Your blonde 
visions) ;414 “détey S38 3 SS go cacti”, 412 (I sipped your voice into 
my heart like delicious wine [literally : “old wine’]); cl 234} SLUT” 
“,e-Ji22 (Your bashful white sins); and this use of “asbLs” {its 


coasts) for the desert : 


NLly ~~2JI Agble 3 jas ees Ae! Shy op Gbage 


In a lonely waste of flat desert sand, on whose shores patience and endurance founder. 


New and important dimensions are added to Arabic poetry by 
al-Badawi’s intermittent contribution, but the limited outlook of 
some modern critics and their hasty assumptions have misled them 
into dismissing al-Badawi merely as one of the conventional poets 413 
who wrote perhaps better poetry than most. His achievement is a 
tribute to the essential individualism of poetry and to its obstinate 
refusal to confine itself to any one fashion, or to any one school. The 
central point in poetic achievement is the genius of the poet, not his 
special concepts. Al-Badawi proved that. He never belonged to a 
school of poetry, except in the most general meaning of the term. 
His adventure went beyond the boundaries of neo-Classicism. And 
although he encountered the public and wrote poems of occasion 
and platform poetry, his best poetry explored the farthest realms of 
personal experience, and of private agony and ecstacy. The intoxicated 
atmosphere that dominates these poems gives to his poetry a genuine, 
ardent tone. 

His poetry, then, reflects his personal world. His is a desultory 
vision, however, not linked to a sustained theme; it imposes itself 
intermittently and is never premeditated. This vision can only be 
interpreted individually by critics because it is not absolutely crystal 
clear. For the poet’s genius is battling continuously with his poetic 


* This includes many of Ibn al-Farid’s individual words. But al- Badawi’s exploitation 
of these does not drive him to Ibn al-Farid’s artistry and artificial play on words.“1° In 
fact it is an achievement on al-Badawi’s part to be able to exploit this wealth of individual 
words without being bound to their artificial context. 
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inheritance, and with the current poetic practice of his generation. 
It is only when his genius fulfills itself in utter unconsciousness of those 
other forces that he can write visionary poetry. This should explain 
the sudden flights to subliimity in many of his poems. In fact al- 
Badawi’s poetry furnishes good material for the study of the conflict 
between traditionalism and originality. 

Al-Badawi’s vision is manifold. Al-Jawahizi’s impressive picture of 
the hand that stretches from behind the curtain of time to write the 
new destiny of man in the Arab world : 


pont Le GY ob eth GL ely A LES 


Out from behind the veil of time a hand stretches. It draws on the horizon a new 
destiny for man [liferally : “Jt draws on the horizon what wt draws’). 


is in contrast to the vision im al-Badawi’s poetry of the dead heroes 
buried deep in unfathomable depths of sand and forgetfulness. But he 
also has other happier visions. Love, majestic and elevated to the 
throne of God himself : 


Atty Cord! Sgt Late  Lastin hid! Geis OWL! 1 
plas: Le el et eg Ls let Be eS GON: 


The two creators, God and love! Their secret is in the Unknown, beyond the mind 
of man. Our souls are poured into each of them. We have not seen them, but we 
have adored them. 


and always accompanied by exquisite beauty : 
Okye OS Y! de chee eget capt Oly WE g salend! po 41° 
oll patel! 66) CEL G25); Agte oelt b Lb ee 


The secret of happiness in the world, hidden as it is, is revealed to the universe in 
your eyes. I believe in love, in the sweetness of love. I believe in love; it is the 
builder and destroyer. 


This is a long way from the didactic poetry of al-Rasafi and al- 
Zahawi, and from the conventional balance of Jabri and Mardam. 


2. The Change of Poetic Sensibility 


(i) ‘Umar Aba Risha (b. 1908 ?) 


Badawi al-Jabal is a perfect example of genius battling with deeply 
rooted Classicism. As we have seen, his whole background was steeped in 
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it. Yet, his genius asserted itself in a poetry strongly charged with 
emotions, often of a personal tone, and in a successful use of symbols 
and other images. But this was effected without touching some of 
the basic elements of Arabic poetry, for his poetic energy worked 
within definite boundaries of form and style and of what Graham 
Hough calls “the spirit of the language’.*1? It was not at variance 
with old and deep rooted attitudes. In it there was no momentous 
change to be detected, though it was a poetry of much wider dimensions 
than any of the poetry that was being written by devoted neo-Clas- 
sicists. His subjects were of such an universal quality that they would 
belong to any age or time in Arab culture and were therefore not 
distinctively modern. This is perhaps why J. Saliba found it easy to 
incorporate Badawi al-Jabal with the other “conventional” poets in 
Syria, as he called them.4!8 He did not discern the basic differences 
between al-Badawi’s poetry and that of his colleagues. 

But Saliba 419 and ‘Abbtid with him,4° recognize an immediate 
change of sensibility in another contemporary poet, ‘Umar Abii Risha. 
It was Abii Risha who gave to Syrian poetry of the ’thirties and ’forties 
a new vitality and directed it towards a more modern sensibility. 
Two factors helped to make this possible. Firstly he grew up in Aleppo, 
a city which had its own independent and, in part, experimental, 
poetic tradition. Aleppo, moreover, did not come under the direct 
influence of the entrenched Classicism and the conservative spirit of 
Damascus and of the Arab Academy of Language and its magazine. 
Secondly, Abi Risha had a mixed education. He was the first Syrian 
poet who had a really advanced education in a foreign university, 
the American University of Beirut. There he met other Arab poets 42! 
who were themselves falling under the influence of a mixed culture. 
The most important among them, Ibrahim Tagan, was about to become 
the first poet to give fame and value to the poetic energy of Palestine, 
and to modernize a hitherto obscure and conservative output of verse 
in that country. 

Abii Risha grew up in a family all of whom were lovers of poetry. 
His father, himself a poet and the son of a bedouin prince, was sent by 
the Ottomans to Istanbul to study.422 His mother, a Palestinian of 
distinguished parentage, seems to have had a profound influence on 
her son. She was the daughter of al-Shadhili, a Sufi chief whose house 
in Acre was a centre for Sufis and for wayfarers. The women of the 
family were prominent for their culture.422 Abi Risha’s mother is 
said to have memorized a considerable quantity of poetry #24 and her 
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influence on her son can be seen in the fact that there is hardly any 
lingering bedouin roughness in his poetry, or personality. 

Abii Risha had a greater chance of furthering his education in 
foreign poetry when he was sent to study in Manchester. Although 
his subject related to industry, he seems to have had a good opportunity 
to study English verse, particularly that of Shakespeare, Shelley, 
Keats, Milton, Tennyson, Browning, Poe and Gray. He also read 
Baudelaire who, together with Poe, was said to have been his favourite 
poet. 425 

He began his poetic career early, before he had become acquainted 
with foreign poetry. Following custom, he started by direct imitation 
of Classical poets. He took from them the poetic language and sentence 
formation, but regarding ideas and meaning, he claims that “their 
crippled imagination fell short” of any brilliance, and he arrived early 
at the pomt where they caused him only boredom. +6 

As a result of his readings in foreign poetry, a new approach and 
a new spirit showed themselves in his more mature verse. By the middle 
of the “thirties he was beginning to establish his poetic reputation 
among the young public. By the beginning of the “forties he was a 
most popular poet in Syria and Lebanon, and his poetryreadings 
from the platforms of educational institutions in Beirut, Aleppo 
and Damascus showed his immense fame and popularity among the 
more educated classes of society. #2? 

From this popular beginning his career was linked with the platform. 
His poetry, its tone, rhythms and the evolvement of its meaning, 
had of necessity to evolve from this close connection with his role as 
poet-orator. It is a mark of his genius that he was able to answer 
the public demand for a declamatory poetry and at the same time to 
introduce into this some vital innovations. Had he begun one decade 
later, when declamatory poetry was becoming unpopular among avant- 
garde poets, the course of his poetic career might well have been quite 
different. But as it was, his connection with the platform remained 
throughout an important element in his poetic output, often dictating 
even the theme, in addition to the rhythms and music of his poems. 

Perhaps the first observation that should be made about his poetry 
is the fact that it is a sophisticated art form which does not really 
care about a popular simplification of poetic diction, despite his 
involvement with platform poetry. In this he differs from al-Zahawi 
or al-Safi. His poetry does not, moreover, encourage the introduction 
of themes basically unsuited to poetry as did that of al-Zahawi and 
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al-Rasafi in their scientific themes. Nor does it treat of such themes 
as would invite controversy or arouse astonishment in the reader, 
like some of al-Safi’s choice of subjects. He chose the two most popular 
themes of modern Arabic poetry, nationalism and woman, and he 
attempted to introduce his innovations only within their range of 
possibilities. There was no tendency towards the primitive or the over- 
simplified. His is a poetry of an aristocratic nature: slow, majestic 
and well-proportioned. 42° 

Abii Risha’s poetry showed a new freedom in the realm of man- 
woman relationship. A change in the spirit of the era towards a more 
liberal expression of the emotional life, allowed him to speak about 
his personal experience without fear of losing his prestige as a public 
figure. This was a total change from the attitude of poets like Mardam 
and Jabri who suppressed their inner feelings and showed only their 
public faces to the world. Their aim was directed towards achieving 
a high public and academic position and this came into conflict with 
the free expression of the emotion of love in conservative Syria at the 
time. But Abii Risha represented the youth of the ’thirties and ‘forties, 
who belonged to a more Romantic era and a more liberal spirit, a 
youth already partially imbued with Western ideals. The experience 
of love was able to find a diversity of expression at their hands and 
the whole role of the man as a lover took on different aspects. A 
considerable change has taken place since the hesitant love poetry 
of Shauqi and al-Rasafi. From this point of view Aba Risha’s love 
poetry was one of liberation of the love ideal, and of deep involvement 
with woman, an involvement stated now in more modern terms. 

But it was love poetry with a strong moral trend, derived from 
a feeling of moral responsibility. Nowadays, one might find in his 
meanderings a lack of true experience and attribute this to the poly- 
gamist spirit loving the idea of woman, rather than feeling true and 
sustained love for one single woman. One also finds in his violent out- 
bursts an expression of suppressed and naive longings, and in his 
moral attitudes affected poses aimed at a show of morality. It 1s even 
possible to look at all this poetry as one looks at a social document 
which portrays the emotional and psychological reactions of men in 
an Arab-Islamic society evolving rapidly and adopting random Western 
behaviour patterns without having shed any of their own basic social 
and emotional attitudes. Hence these ludicrous prose explanations 
introducing so many of his poems, poems remarkably clear and direct 
in their approach. 429 
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Abi Risha came from a strictly Muslim background which had 
later increasing acquaintance with Western ideas and attitudes. But 
if his own life reflects the life of an emancipated and cultured Muslim, 42° 
his poetry reflects deeper attitudes and beliefs, as all poetry should do. 
These betray a divided and rather traditional outlook on woman, 
derived from a less emancipated era when women lived in a secluded, 
well-protected world confined to hmited boundaries. To the tra- 
ditionalst a woman is either pure or fallen. Abi Risha expresses this 
poignantly : 


ft ALL pal tyipt Las gee Lele tpt 
ae 259 aut! Fal ae Leg) 4) $3) te | 


Is she a virgin, drawn from her bower by longing coloured with a blessed dream ? 
Or is she a whore, her garden accustomed to the lip of the cup-bearer and the hand 
of the harvester ? 


The good woman, in his opinion, has all the traditional, passive 
qualities praised in the mnherited culture of the Arab people : shyness, 
innocence, moral pride, and purity from the faults of passion. He 
advises her forthrightly to preserve these qualities. 


eee tll Dee ep Ol wool sf drenwl ely 43 
aed ne Va ily OS) A Sy Ld Gy dea 


The pride of virgin loveliness will not permit your wine to flow in the lover’s cup. 
Keep your desire hidden, far from the ear of the tattler and the eye of the prier. 
Shed it in a quiver that bears the wine and fragrance dwelling in your breasts. 


When she has got rid of her desires, she must not be sad : 
: ; aT ae no i. 432 
ees) $8 IL 0 guns | Came Cemicmnemn y pay dc | Ls 
Daughter of dreams, do not receive the death of ecstacy with sad eyes. 


for it suffices that the lly, the symbol of purity, should enjoy the 
morning dew (which is likewise pure and innocent) and the breezes 
of the sunset! : 


¢ . . & . = a +, 432 
oe 2, plinily po (SxS As | ne us a BAK 
The lily in the desert should be contented with the dew at dawn and the breezes 
at sunset. 


The second of the two types of women is a fallen one. She 1s “halak’’, 
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(condemned) “baghiyy”, (whore) “‘dellatu ’l-rih”, (lost soul) “sadim 
al-taba*”’ 883 (debauched) etc. She gives herself freely, even joyfully, 
and the poet knows as he satisfies his desires that it is a temporary 
relationship, serious but harmful and unable to endure : 


ole Lada GG op kr meee coke) Ime chim 484 
= Aus | r As| 6 is (‘SAms ed poe eg ee 
You beautiful woman, this is my night of joy. Let my heart enfold it in desire. 


I would not yield to its temptation, flood out all my longing, if I knew it would 
return. 


When he loves, it is a good woman whom he meets like an angel meeting 
another : 


BE Geils Si Lame! La IS SS 428 
Lalu sgh) ad CS cals iB ice, yal aes 


We meet like two angels, the flame of our longing does not burn beyond the lips. 


We drink our fill from a cup overflowing with desire, leaving its fragrance on the 
lips of innocence. 


Here the insistence on purity in his love for an innocent girl stands in 
contrast with his sinful, notorious past, which he hopes this new and 
innocent angel will forget : 


Latins asl gous Jd ods 8 pare cel yeti Ate H88 
piles et eel el goo peel AS ell kal 
be, world cee Gag . ee cael LIS eer 
ites pay ecg pe li alal as 


* 


Oh my soul’s desire, efface the memory of those deeds that have left their echoes 
in the ear of wrong. Draw a veil over a playful past from which my soul has taken 
its fill. All my memories sleep; do not waken them from the darkness of their 
slumber. These were the whims of my pampered youth, which have brought me 
to purity along the road of sin [literally : “‘the footsteps of sin’’). 


There is no hesitation on the poet’s part to confess his sins. This con- 
fession 1s carried out in a candid, matter of fact manner, but this 
should not be astonishing to us if we remember the cultural back- 
ground of Abi Risha’s generation. It is a background with a divided 
outlook and a double standard of morality, where a man is allowed 
that for which a woman would be denounced. The poet here can enjoy 
the generosity of a fallen woman but his love, when he gives it to an 
innocent girl, must not try for carnal satisfaction : 
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iN ener ewe Teg ey 


When I was about to kiss her, to suck the sweet, dewy nectar, I heard the voice 
of wounded conscience murmuring: “‘Rascal, do not trespass!” 


This attitude has been painstakingly, if somewhat insufficiently 
explained by Tawfiq Sayigh in a long article on ‘Umar Abi Risha’s 
love poetry. Sayigh treated the whole problem from a Freudian point 
of view, making no allowance for the influence of the poet’s own culture 
and its inherited attitudes. [It might not be too farfetched to say that 
the existence of sharp differences in the moral standards of men and 
women in Arab culture are related primarily to two co-existing elements 
in this culture. The first 1s the relative liberty allowed to men by 
Islam in multiple marriage and the cult of concubinage. The second 
is the strict moral code applied to women since pre-Islamic times. 
which grew even more strict with the centuries, arriving finally at the 
complete seclusion of women. The sexual and emotional inhibitions of 
Arab women were in direct contradiction to the potential or actual liber- 
ty of men. The man’s inherited attitudes were attitudes which boasted 
of phallic potency and a relative freedom. In the light of this explana- 
tion the separation of love from desire in pre-marital relations in Abt 
Risha and others will be perhaps seen as a pathological but also as a 
cultural phenomenon connected directly to this cult of the double 
standard and of woman’s honour and purity. There are no real inhibit- 
ions in Abi Risha, as Sayigh claims, but a chivalrous abstinence 
prompted by a sense of duty to protect the woman’s innocence and 
purity. This is not alien to the attitude of honest men in the Arab 
society of the *thirties, especially men who, like Abii Risha, dreamt 
of public eminence. Sayigh gives a pathological explanation for Abii 
Risha’s reluctance to kiss an innocent girl, saying that “the very idea 
that he is an agressor should he kiss her shows the disease from which 
he suffers’.438 One cannot agree here fully with this assumption. 
It would, of course, be wrong to deny the possible existence of Freudian 
attitudes to sex and love in Arab Islamic culture. But in any attempt 
to assess the attitude and behaviour pattern of men towards women 
(and vice versa) in this context, cultural elements must be given due 
weight. One is inclined to suggest that the liberation of sex in Islamic 
culture needs a special and minute study before conclusions are finally 
drawn in the light of Freudian analysis. Living in this society, one 1s 
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intuitively aware of basic attitudes and grows to recognize and accept 
them in literature. 

This should not imply that all poetic expression of these matters 
followed this pattern of double standards. Abii Risha’s generation was 
falling under various Western influences and the individual responses 
to these influences varied greatly. In Abii Rigsha’s case, cultural 
patterns harmonized with the poet’s ambition to be a “guiding spirit’’ 
in whom the ideal of moral integrity is realized. Morality always 
involves a choice between contradictions. Abii Risha’s choice was a 
hard one because it was intimately guided by his sense of moral 
responsibility. When he liberated the emotion of love in poetry and 
directed his poetry to his own experiences in life, he had to keep to 
this ideal. Thus in his liberation he conformed to traditional attitudes. 
This could not have had any real salutary effect on social development, 
but on poetry the free play of conflicting emotions was beneficial in 
the extreme. 

Abt Righa’s nationalistic poetry is a product of many factors: a 
keen sense of public responsibility and chivalry, a well-rooted Islamic 
upbringing which directed itself, in his poetic orientation, to the 
glories of Islamic history 48° so closely connected with Arab supremacy, 
as well as a deep intuitive reaction to Syria’s continuous involvement 
with Arab political strife. Abii Risha was remarkably obsessed with 
the political aspects of his era. But although he often caught the 
optimistic spirit of national revival and sometimes exulted in the 
vision of glory and triumph,‘#? he had, even before 1948, * a feeling of 
apprehension and a prophetic fear of an avalanche of misfortune in 
the near future. 44! 

His patriotic vision was panoramic, dealing with past, present 
and future, and despite his occasional loss of heart, his general spirit 
was positively optimistic and virile. This was one factor why he was 
able to gain great popularity in the fourth and and fifth decades of 
the century, for he was able to catch the spirit of his era and to lead 
it, speaking oracularly with what appeared as sacred and infallible 
knowledge : 


eet! ded acyle cbt bar Gell ope Y 


Rights do not die, no matter how often the fist of the usurper strikes at them 
[leterally : ‘‘at their cheeks’). 


* 1948 is the date of the ‘Palestine Disaster”. In that year, the political state of Israel 
was formed in Arab Palestine, and the Palestinians were dispersed. 
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or this: 


bs pl Sil le Ub Gay ol 31 Gs 


The honour in rebellion is to gratify lofty ambition, whether the rebel is victorious 
or not. 


or this: 
Auwiled Sold) gl Gy Aged Usa ol Ol ™ 


Oppression has its turning point. Let it be. Perhaps the death of the snake-charmer 
lurks in his snake. 


Abii Risha’s strong links with Arab nationalism were not presented 
usually in the conventional, ruminative methods of other Arab poets, 
but more often by the application of his own individual techniques, 
particularly in the use of fresh and original imagery. This should 
not give the idea, however, that his language and methods were always 
exclusively his own, and that he did not use any of the stock words 
and expressions of contemporary national poetry, or of Classical 
poetry. He did, in fact, resort to a free, if limited, borrowing from 
both. Examples of his use of Classical language and images are to be 
found in such verses as : 


SIGNI g 101 Gy aes Je eee Olga ea 


Swords are honourable only when they fall [dteradlly : ‘‘flow’] on the heads of our 
peers. 


and this: 
oat ad) hid yy Le [gio oles culily 


It raised the pillars of its glory under your eye [literally : ‘between your hands’’). 


Oh high and honourable one ! 


and this: 


me oty VI Sgn Sym Vo Lite i) YW pyle Som 


No sword fell but it struck down a warrior [literally : “‘struck a neck]. No spade 
fell but it struck down an idol. 


An example of his use of conventional methods which are stereotyped 
and used generally by most modern conventional poets is his mention 
of the different Arab capitals, or famous places in the Arab world as 
synonyms of Arab unity : 
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ct gia de ant GH Lt de all aly 


ee ee Ne oe Lit Lis pV) ed 
ee (S 9-7 Side Isl i oeeeen ee ols se isle 


Oh hills of Jerusalem, oh home of revelation, oh visions of Jesus seen by the Prophet ! 
... Tribulation has brought us together, fostered our brotherhood. Lo, Egypt is 
the song of Jullaq,! Baghdad the invocation of Yathrib.? 


In the same pattern is his mention of Muhammad and Jesus or Moslem 
and Christian sites as a synonym for national unity between Muslims 
and Christians : 


Atletea de 6SYl ele poo aol eealesl a 
A—_jliny Chins Coglly ele als Us GL 3 L 


Oh Palestine, oh smile of Jesus at the wounds of malice on his body, oh the swaying 
[flight] of Burag 3 in the night of Isra’,4 led on by revelation ! 


He adopted this free appropriation of these general methods as 
emotional traps rather than as ready-made phrases to which a poet 
might resort for lack of more creative methods. He proved himself to 
be an original poet in the approach to many of his poems. As an Arab, 
he was able to react with a poetic force equal to the emotional experi- 
ence of his own nation. Thus his famous poem “Ba‘d al-Nakba”’ was 
memorized by thousands of young Arabs after 1948. The self-reproach 
on a national scale is effective and the comparison with a more glorious 
past poignant : 


pI Lolyadl old! och cab! « olaazesls » Gy 
feed | 6928 ye oo Lg_sSJ wee lo! Sey 


Perhaps “Oh Mu‘tasim !’ flew screaming out of the mouths of orphaned maidens. 
They touched their ear, but did not touch the chivalry of Mu‘tasim. 


Writers on Abii Risha stress his power of imagery and regard it as 
his greatest asset,45! but none of them has qualified those images 
and explained their poetic importance and their novelty. In the first 


1 Damascus 

2 Medina in Hijaz 

3 The winged horse that bore the Prophet from Mecca to the Aqsa Mosque in Jeru- 
salem. 

4 The night on which the journey occurred. 
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place these images are, on the whole, original. In the second place 
they are perceptible, concrete and vivid. We shall see later how another 
Syrian poet, ‘Umar al-Nuss, used intangible images tending to abstrac- 
tion. By contrast, Abii Risha’s images are vivid and memorable; 
such as this one describing a sick prostitute who likes to infect others 
with her disease : 


ett) dae C9 Ge gl gored joa GU (el Abel |S 4 
Like an angry bee that stings its enemy and dies, its soul at rest. 

and this very famous one: 
do lay aelsy le aay “Bae eA Dg ele ol 48 


Oppression has its turning point. Let it be. Perhaps the death of the snake-charmer 
lurks in his nsake. 


and this : 


He passed through life like the wings of passing birds who feel the hunter lurking. 
Another important aspect of these images 1s their emotional involve- 
ment. The objects of nature are utilized emotionally and are thus in- 
corporated in the experience of the poet and not used merely super- 
ficially : 
P merry 5D 9 d_s| 3] ade coll Puree p Lack | + geeaas |g #95 
oy Logs UP ben! ek lesb We Gan oy co ome ec BV 
Huge rocks with jutting teeth draw blood from his feet as he wanders helplessly. 


The heads of thistles withdraw from him, bearing the tatters of his garment. The 
snakes hiss from every side, longing to suck his blood. 


the rocks, the thorns and the snakes are there in a relevant relationship 
to the artist, the hero of the poem, forming obstacles and dangers in 
his path. This stands in sharp contrast with other traditional images 
which he used, though less frequently, such as these : 


eA ek: pele BY! WS J el lee 
cL] while gor cles  iljodl alo! Udy! cree 
Peis ey Aes RS eae UE 
Kssoit fds Cie sole ee, 
elge Vig GLEN ceed pb eel et La pet bids 
Mgnt Se egk es: eagles ees 
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The funeral 1 of the sun resounded in the midst of the horizon and thrust sharply 
down, binding the heads of the sad hills with bands of clotted blood. The maiden 
of the night looked from her bower, then walked out, gracefully and proudly. She 
leaned down to loose the purple bands with her black hand, the strands of her hair 
streaming along the vast horizon, through the vast sky. The eyes of the heavens 
gazed on her from the slits of the dark curtain. 


These images are rather artificial with traditional connotations. It is 
interesting to see the poet move from one kind of image to another, 
arriving sometimes at highly developed allegories as shown in his poem 
‘Nasr’. This is one of his most famous poems in which he describes 
an ageing eagle who is forced by weakness and old age to descend to 
the low lands, abandoning his heights. After being pushed hither and 
thither by birds of lesser dignity, he gathers his remaining strength 
and flies back to the summit, where he dies. The poet then asks if 
he himself would ever return to his own heights or if the “low lands’’ 
have killed his feelings. This poem was understood by a whole gener- 
ation to mean the Arab people, their past glory and their present 
unhappy conditions. The destiny of the eagle, who, despite his weakness, 
achieved, while dying, a dignified preservation of his pride and nobility, 
gave to the hearts of thousands of readers (and listeners) a positive 
hope that a return to the summit was possible. 45’ 

In a later experiment he utilized both his Classical and his Western 
poetic education in a descriptive poem, of a high calibre. Describing 
the temple of Kajorao in Bundelkhand in Northern India, he echoes 
both al-Buhturi in his famous stniyya describing “Taq Kisra’” and 
Keats in his “Ode on a Grecian Urn’’. The following lines are strongly 
reminiscent of Keat’s ‘‘Bold lover, never, never wilt thou kiss” : 


ioe al as sh 1 Las wn is 468 
Lol Vy baralls — Ganell ell ba 
Slay LF alls gga sta lll gal 


A youth is about to pluck a kiss, with tenderness, but shyness forestalls him [lite- 
rally : “cuts the road’”’.| He does not help himself, he is not helped. Time passes. 
He is far from the joy of the kiss, and very near. 


The poem achieved great fame among contemporary readers because 


of the poet’s capacity to give life and vitality to his physical images 
carved in stone: 


1 That is, the funeral procession. 
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Olas rll de ple dared oS 4 
° + og #1 + "6 ‘ + 
OA nd dy « Al cyl aly « oli ob 
Clad 4] ‘ 39 | | i ae yee sINig 
So many beauties, whose spirited youth has made marble yield. They demanded, 


and it gave. They raised their necks, and it stooped down. They were hard, and it 
grew soft. They almost move, walk, free and untrammelled. 


The fact that this is very similar to al-Buhturi’s poem does not really 
diminish its value, for Abt Risha was describing a completely different 
scene here and his capacity for delineating physical images has been 
known to the readers of his poetry ever since he started writing. 
Another aspect of his poetry is that his poems, on the whole, grow 
to a chmax. This is a real achievement on the poet’s part and, in fact, 
Abi Risha is one of the first modern poets who successfully achieved 
organic unity in a poem. Very few poems are flat and monotonous, an 
achievement whose importance is enhanced by the comparatively 
early date of the experiment. For in the early “thirties, critical theories 
about the necessity of organic unity were not yet fully established. 


(ii) Anwar al-‘ Attar (b. 1913) 


Abit Risha’s poetry, like that of Abii Madi, is a mixture of Realism 
and Romanticism as well as of Classical and modern attributes. Perhaps 
this is one of the secrets of their popularity. Several Syrian poets of 
Abi Risha’s generation as well as of the following one, combine the 
same ingredients. The poetry of Anwar al-‘Attar is a delicate mixture 
of dream and reality. He is a great lover of nature and a large part of 
his poetry is dedicated to it. Descriptive poems revolve around the 
glorification of scenery not only in Damascus and al-Ghita, its famous 
oasis, but also of Baghdad and its Tigris, as well as of the picturesque 
scenery of Lebanon. His description of nature combines the traditional 
visual delineation of outer contours and physical characteristics with 
some of the Mahjar’s concept of Nature as a Great Being. There is a 
glorification of the desert in the following lines: 


Stas Meas comely ctl lenge ge eb SLs Y ae 
{| Seen NE eT TS | LIS cals elect eS gcse Z o Ss 


The evil wind does not break its fixed will, it is not afflicted with mud. It lies firm 
and proud, like a lion, in God’s vast spaces. 
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Lebanon is a synonym of Paradise : 
phe fob J tls Lb CSleally gil jie 
ee - crolig Crews | oo Colings ew 


It plaits the clouds and snow into a crown, disappears into the fog, then hangs [in 
the air]. The hills have taken the clouds for a pillow, sleep on a fine mantle.! The 
villages have gone far into the unknown, lie hidden there, lost in the delicate mist. 


His poetry is permeated with a tenderness of emotion and a gentleness 
of spirit probably unequalled in Syrian poetry before him. Witness 
the tender emotions in these verses on his little daughter : 


AS LI Analg (Syne “ys Par Oa Lib ee 462 


da ok pe aeons co? Cd Cre coil Sy pe 
dus a | sre J lbs gow J Lipids le 
He oe re, Lgges ol cubby 131 


My little daughter is a phantom I have loved since those faraway days of my child- 
hood. [She is] the image of my mother, which has crept into my blood and revealed 
itself in my child. Her prattle, sounding gently in my ear, wanders in my loving 
heart. If I gaze into her face, I see my mother again. 


His poetry keeps to the standards of Syrian poetry in its correct use of 
language, in its strong phraseology and great clarity. Ahmad Hasan 
al-Zayyat, who noticed this quality in Syrian poetry, compared it 
with Egyptian and Lebanese poetry, saying that “Syrian poetry .... 
did not become sentimentalized like Egyptian poetry nor effeminate 
like Lebanese, but remained conservative like the [Syrian] people 
themselves .. . innovating without exaggerating, and without deviating 
from the true path’’.463 

However, al-‘Attar was never able to introduce any basic changes in 
Syrian poetry, despite the fact that he was called, optimistically, 
“Shar al-Shabab al-Sirv’”’ (poet of Syrian youth). Although he continued 
over the years to write poetry which was mainly either on nature or 
on nationalism, his creativity seemed to diminish with time. He publish- 
ed his first diwadn, Zilal al-Ayyam, in 1948. He has several other 
collections including Wadi *l-Ahlam and Al-Lail al-Mashir, but by 
the time these were published, other poetic events of far greater 


1 The garment is actually a kind of ornamented sash worn by women. 
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importance were taking place in the poetic field and his works fell 
into obscurity. 


On the whole, poetry in Syria seemed to fall within the middle line 
as compared to poetry in other Arab countries, i.e., it remained moder- 
ate, never taking before the ‘fifties any of the sudden leaps which 
characterized Arabic poetry in Iraq, the Mahjar and Egypt. In the 
middle ’thirties, we see a Syrian writer, ‘Ali al-Tantawi, complaining 
about literary life in Damascus in Al-Risdla : “I do not see any signs 


of life in Damascene men of letters ... they are in a state of stupor’. 
He adds later : 


Damascus has no literary periodicals except a small magazine called Al-Jali‘a .. 

which has its own special trend [Socialist]... As for the literary pages which 
decorate some dailies, they are empty chatter ... and would please no one who has 
good literary taste ... Moreover, if a writer wrote a book or a novel, he would 
find no publisher, and if he published his work at his own expense, he would find no 
buyers, for Damascus is a city that reads books but does not like to buy them.464 


‘Ali al-Tantawi’s concern about literary life in Damascus was not a 
mere whim but a genuine interest. In 1940 he wrote another article, 
also in Al-Risdla, discussing the relationship between Damascene 
literature and that of Egypt and Lebanon. He says that “Damascus 
is lost between Egypt and Lebanon. She does not accept the literary 
concepts of Lebanon, and Egypt does not care about her’’.4¢65 He adds 
that many books by Damascene writers were presented to the various 
Egyptian magazines and to the “great [literary] critics in Egypt’, 
but most of them were neglected completely, while those that were 
mentioned had deficient reviews. “Is it not right, therefore’, he adds, 
“to complain, remind, hope and wait ?’’466 

Another writer, Wadad al-Sakakini,* also writes about Syro- 
Egyptian literary relations, in the same deferential tone. Commenting 
on al-Tantawi’s second article she says: 


It may be that literary Egypt .... does not care about the literature of other Arab 
countries which are proud of her and believe in her leadership. It has happened 
that many people in these countries complained about the neglect of dear Egypt 
as regards any discussion of the culture of her brethren and neighbours and to cherish 
the admiration which every man of letters ... in these countries feels towards her. 
But what eases the pain is that the leaders of literature in Egypt ... admit this 
neglect.46? 


* Wadad al-Sakakini, essayist and story writer, is Lebanese in origin, but Syrian 
by marriage. She and her husband, the late writer Zaki al-Mahasini, lived for a number 
of years in Cairo. 
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Five years later, al-Sakakini published another article in Al-Rasdla 
in which she asserted that Syria, after the first World War, observed 
the great cultural awakening of Egypt and followed the footsteps 
of the Egyptians imitating them in her recent literary revival.46° 

But another Syrian writer, commenting on al-Tantawi’s and al- 
Sakakini’s discussions, sounds a grim protest on the pages of the same 
magazine about the imitative character of the Syrian literary revival. 
He says: 


Damascus ... is an imitator and a follower ... She walks on the footsteps of the 
Egyptians and her people read continuously their works and follow their trends. 
But, although we admire Egyptian culture and many Egyptian men of letters, 
and although we recognize the supremacy and leadership of Egypt, we want our 
literature and our culture to be independent and wish that our literature should 
have its special entity and characteristics which differentiate it from other liter- 
atures.469 


This was the position of literature in Syria at the beginning of 
the *forties: hazy, uncertain and lacking in strength. The “forties, 
however, were the last decade in which poetry in the Arab world was 
first recognized by its country of origin. The modern poetic movement 
which flourished in the ’fifties was to be a unifying movement which 
was to unite the energy of poets all over the Arab world. In the ’fifties 
Arab poets were usually recognized not as Egyptians, Syrians, Iraqis, 
Lebanese, etc., but as followers of the new movement or as conven- 
tional poets. This will be discussed in a coming chapter. 


SectTion 4. LEBANON 


The group of poets who flourished in Lebanon in the second half of 
the nineteenth century were students of the conservative school of 
Shaikh Nasif al-Yaziji and his students.47° The conservative element in 
their poetry, however, was slowly modified, even before the century 
was over, by the early acquaintance of poets and men of letters in 
Lebanon with Western languages and literature. But what seemed to 
remain permanent in the Lebanese literary tradition was the strong 
linguistic basis behind the Lebanese creative talent. The weakness 
in the phraseology and style of middle nineteenth century poets like 
Nigila al-Turk, Butrus Karama and others of his generation was not 
perpetuated in the poetry of the succeeding generations. The group 
of illustrious poets who flourished in Lebanon during the early decades 
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of this century showed a strong linguistic basis, despite the fact that 
they established much stronger links with Western poetry. The same 
phenomenon renewed itself again when real revolutionary innovations 
were made in poetry in the ’thirties at the hands of both the Romantics 
and the Symbolists in Lebanon. 

We do not encounter in the twentieth century any poet of note who 
was not firmly grounded in language and style, as we find, for example, 
al-Zahawi in Iraq, ‘Abd al-Rahman Shukri and Ahmad Zaki Abi 
Shadi in Egypt, Mustafa Wahbi al-Tall in Jordan, to name but a few. 
This is why an examination of the linguistic background of these 
poets 1s necessary at this stage. [t will perhaps explain the reason why 
Lebanese writers, who were the earliest in the Arab world to be 
Westernized and who were mostly Christians and therefore were not 
usually brought up on the Quranic style, were able to keep a balance 
between mnovation and Westernization on the one hand, and a 
strong Arabic style on the other. We have seen how the treatment of 
new themes in poetry was a stumbling block for some poets in other 
Arab countries, and how their styles showed signs of weakness and 
unevenness, and sometimes produced a strange mixture of language 
alternating between the archaic and the vulgar, as in the case of 
al-Rasafi, for example. 

Lebanon’s greatest literary pioneers were also masters of the 
language.47! We have seen what Nasif al-Yaziji, Butrus al-Bustani 
and Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaq contributed to Arabic language, grammar 
and lexicography. The succeeding generation of men of letters kept the 
tradition alive. It may well be said that the first herald of the literary 
revival in Lebanon was the great interest and efforts made in the study 
of language, syntax and grammar.‘72 

This strong linguistic tradition must arguably have produced a 
feeling for language and correct usage. Lebanon’s learned elite, being 
all closely acquainted with each other as is natural for the elite of 
any small country, could not but be constantly aware of each other’s 
efforts and achievements.473 Their interest in language, moreover, 
may have been increased by the bad reputation of the style of Christian 
writers.4?4 A comparison with the strong lnguistic tradition in Damas- 
cus shows that the latter was based on an Islamic linguistic tradition 
which gave it a conservative aspect in diction and style. Lebanese 
men of letters were apparently less rooted in this and at the same 
time open to Western literary influences, a factor which made the 
linguistic adventure even more of a challenge to them. Generally 
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speaking, the aim of their struggle was to be able to modernize and 
create new ways of dealing with new meanings while at the same 
time keeping to Classical correctness. 


l. Conservatism 


A group of poets who flourished at the beginning of this century in 
Lebanon were called “al-Mukhadramum’’, because they were rooted in 
poetic Classicism in both form and content, but were able at the same 
time to show in their poetry both the effects of a mixed education 
and a trend towards modernism. Among them were poets like Salim 
Iskandar ‘Azar (1855-1916) whose literary circle in Beirut was the 
meeting place of most of the Lebanese poets of the time,4”5 Niqgila 
Fayyad (b. 1875) author of Rafaf al-Uqhuwan, 47° and Ba‘da ’l-Asil 5477 
Amin Tagiyy al-Din (1884-1937) who was among the first poets to open 
the way of this poetry towards truth and emotional veracity ;478 
Tamir al-Mallat 47° (1856-1914) and his brother Shibli;48° (b. 1872) 
Nasib Arslan (1867-1927) and his more famous brother Shakib, Sulaiman 
al-Bustani, and others. Many of these poets were as good as any of their 
contemporaries in other Arab countries. But while the Syrian poets 
during the first decades of this century were the most important 
in their own country, and while the Egyptian poets, especially those 
of the Diwan group, created a great deal of controversy which made 
their names known to the Egyptian public, these Lebanese poets were 
overshadowed early by greater poetic achievement of the Lebanese 
creative talent, namely, by the contribution of the poets of the Mahjar 
and by the rise in Lebanon of al-Akhtal al-Saghir. 


Shakib Arslan (1870-1946) 


Before turning to discuss the achievement of al-Akhtal al-Saghir, 
Lebanon’s foremost poet of the period, we must examine the work 
of the conservative al-Amir Shakib Arslan, poet, writer and public 
figure of great distinction and renown. 

Arslan was a Muslim, who, after reading the Quran and memorizing 
part of it,48! entered the Hikma School in Beirut. This school was 
famous for the strong linguistic and literary grounding it gave to its 
students.482 It had been founded by the Maronite Bishop Yisuf 
al-Dibs, himself a man of great distinction and culture and a writer on 
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history, logic and philosophy. Arslan’s teacher was the famous ‘Abdullah 
al-Bustani (1854-1930), one of the distinguished masters of Arabic 
in Lebanon and himself a poet and writer on language 483 and a great 
lover of literature and Classical poetry. It is important to couple the 
mention of the Hikma School with that of ‘Abdullah al-Bustani 
because several of the Lebanese poets and men of letters of Arslan’s 
generation and after were students of al-Bustani at the Hikma.4#4 
Among these was also the illustrious poet Bishara al-Khiri. 

Arslan studied some English early in his career, and studied French 
at the Hikma; then, after leaving this school, he entered the Madrasa 
al-Sultaniyya in Beirut where he applied himself to Turkish. Early 
in his hfe he formed a friendship with Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh, 
the great Egyptian religious reformer, who had been exiled to Beirut. 
This friendship left a great impact on him and had an important effect 
on his career. 484 

Arslan is far more important as a historian, a writer on Arab unity 
and other national causes, a defender of Islam, a translator, a thinker 
and an essayist,48* than he is as a poet. Some time during his career, 
he acquired the title of “Amir al-Bayan” for his firm, impressive, 
highly rhetorical style in prose. Despite his readings in French, his 
poetry was deeply rooted in Arabic Classicism. This may be due to 
the fact that although he did achieve a powerful poetic style, he was 
never a spontaneous poet. He is quoted as having said : “I seldom wrote 
poetry out of a desire to do so ... or in obedience to my own wish. 
I have only a few poems written in this way... This is why the 
greatest number of my poems are elegies on friends and great men’’.48? 

His ideas on poetry were very conservative and, unlike the clear, 
captivating logic of his other arguments, quite unconvincing. Defending 
the Classical method in poetry he wrote : 


If “old” is a quality that corrupts poetry, then Homer should be rejected, for he is 
the oldest of poets. To those who keep on talking about old and new in poetry, 
and who claim that every age has its school, we say that schools exist in everything 
except in poetry, for poetry’s school is the heart, and its medium is the spirit ... 
The human spirit never changes. 

So much for poetry in general. As for Arabic poetry which you want to Occidentalize, 
it cannot be poetry unless it is suited to the taste of the Arabs and their attitudes 
[towards life], and unless it harmonizes with the ways of their language . . .488 


He then declared that he did not understand the language which the 
Occidentalized poets used in their poetry. The following decades 
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were to hear many similar comments by other traditionalists in the 
Arab world. 

Despite ‘Abbiid’s favourable opinion of him as a poet,4#® Arslan left 
hardly any direct influence through his poetry on the following 
generations of poets in the Arab world. For neither his style, which 
reminds the reader of al-Kazimi’s “bedouin style’, nor his themes, 
which were connected mainly with great events in the Arab world or 
with elegies on prominent men, suited the changing taste of the follow- 
ing generations, a taste which, despite Arslan’s protest, was to undergo 
great and unforeseen changes in the following decades. 


2. The Change of Poetic Sensibility 


(i) Al-Akhtal al-Saghtr (1884 ?-1968) 


Bishara ‘Abdullah al-Khiri, known as al-Akhtal al-Saghir,4% quickly 
gained fame on a pan-Arab scale. He, too, was a student of ‘Abdullah 
al-Bustani at the Hikma 4%! and, because of a deep and more acute 
poetic sensibility, he was able to reflect early the influence of his 
mixed education. A lyrical poet of the highest merit, Classicism in 
poetry freed itself at his hands from its formality and rigidity and 
flowed with an easy grace and harmony. This is one of the earliest 
qualities of his poetry. According to Labaki, he began writing in 1909. 
Labaki quotes perhaps the earliest known poem which al-Akhtal 
al-Saghir read to his friends of the ‘Azar literary circle.492 This is a 
love poem in stanza form, which begins as follows : 


esZ ly Wogts G Sresly weed G beady CI cite 
pars cag palb dee penis edop BSG 
Lm Gut! oy ad ists 


Breeze, play with her hair! Stars, laugh in her cheeks! An angel dwells in her gar- 
ments; a pure body and a lofty soul and a countenance where beauty is alive. 


This is interesting for it shows some of al-Akhtal’s most important 
poetic attributes: the flowing music, the harmonious syllables and 
words, the poet’s application of natural objects like the breeze, the 
stars, and, in other stanzas, the night, the sun, the waves, to woman’s 
physical qualities. Another attribute of this early poem, which his 
biographers and critics have not remarked upon, is the link it seems 
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to have with Lebanese folk poetry. In the first place, its muwashshah- 
like choice of rhymes in the order of aaaa 6, ccce b, dddd 6, 1s very 
reminiscent of Lebanese folk songs. In the second place, it has a great 
simplicity of language,* a simplicity which has not lost its poetic 
poignancy : 


S jg 2G Peni) re ass A telly ¢ LUI ce dsles la paid 
Ages ust Cpe ya dm 5-0 een een ae (1 y ye hes 


- wet “fs 2? 
emery es ass Ly] als 
Her hair is a piece of the night. The noonday sun kissed her cheek and made it 


rosy. When she sighs a wave stirs the two little breasts in their cradle; they rise like 
one starting in fear. 


Although, strictly speaking, this is a modern muwashshah, it is far less 
formal and carries more of the spirit of Lebanese folk poetry, in 
general. ** 

Other poems of the early period are still among his most famous, 
among them “Hind wa Ummuha” (1914), “Min Ma’asi ’l-Harb’”’ (1917), 
““Urwa wa ‘Afra’” (1917), and a partly translated poem ‘“Al-Maslil”’ 
(1919).494 It is interesting to note that he resorted to translations from 
French at the beginning of his poetic career, an activity he appears 
to have abandoned in his more mature years. 495 

From its start, al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s poetry showed a solid linguistic 
basis. It also deployed at an early stage the full range of his vocabulary, 
a vocabulary which borrowed a great deal from nature and the elements, 
especially from the beauties of the natural scene in which Lebanon 
is so rich : the sea, the waves, the moon, the sun, the stars, the flowers, 
the dew, the breeze, etc. As his poems followed one another it came 
to be realized that al-Akhtal al-Saghir was both a great lyrical poet 4% 
and a connoisseur and lover of beauty. He never lost these qualities. 
His vocabulary may have become more complex with the years, his 


* The suggestion of Karam 493 that journalism in which the author was engaged for 
many years right at the beginning of his career, accounts for the simplicity of his poetic 
language is valid to a degree. However, the poet’s interest in Al-Aghani might have 
contributed more towards the special nature of his art, because of the kind of poems 
collected in it, many of which are graceful songs with a high lyrical content. 

** Tis famous poem sung by Egypt’s foremost male singer, entitled “Ya wardi min 
yishtirik’’49? seems rather to be an artistically contrived song composed at the request 
of the singer than a result of an affinity with Lebanese folk songs. However, it does 
suggest a certain flexibility in his use of the poetic tools, as Karam seems to imply.498 
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images more intricate, but his search for beautiful similes and images 
was seen with time to be an authentic and passionate endeavour. 
The feeling, however, that he is forced to hunt for his words remains 
with the reader throughout the reading of his poetry. 

Al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s study of French at the Hikma was later aug- 
mented by private readings in French poetry.49° His career as a jour- 
nalist provided many cultural opportunities, for Al-Barg, the news- 
paper he founded and edited in 1908, was the platform of “‘a literary 
movement which aspired, before the First World War, to emerge 
from the boundaries of the old and familiar’’.5°° It published the works 
of leading poets and men of letters of the period in Lebanon and the 
Mahjar, as well as translations of French Romantic literature. This 
newspaper which became after the war a literary weekly was one of 
the bridges by means of which Romanticism was introduced into 
Lebanon either indirectly through these translations, or directly 
through the Mahjar literature published in 1t.5°! One of the first 
poets to benefit from this medium was Al-Akhtal al-Saghir himself. 

But al-Akhtal al-Saghir never really plunged into modern Arab 
Romanticism. A Romantic element was stirred up in him by his 
readings in Romantic poetry and probably by the general spirit of 
the age, but, perhaps owing to a solid Classical basis as well as to his 
environment where Classicism in literature was still very strong, it led 
him rather to Classical Arab Romanticism and many elements in his 
poetry are especially reminiscent of the Umayyad period. This is 
shown by the early interest he showed in the tragic love story of 
“Urwa ibn Hizam, the Umayyad love poet, and later by the story of 
““Umar wa Nu‘m”’ (1931).5¢? This early affinity led him to the expres- 
sion of feelings typical of early Arab Romanticism.®* Firstly, he 
complained incessantly of the sorrow of parting with the beloved : 


PN AS ops Agim GH JS ead old Sheet ily lye cael 5 


The bitter things of life have been given me to drink, but nothing as bitter as de- 
sertion at your hand. 


He also spoke of suffering, emaciation and imminent death : 
fe eet ey aT As elias | red fy nomena Oa As le; bodes _ \3 508 


Gra elt al ees yt __nay VI ea Sly S108 
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My heart hangs by the thread of its hope. Weariness holds it motionless, no one 
pities it. It calls to you with its last breath, a hope bidding farewell, a sail sinking. 
Stretch out your hand, like Christ; perhaps the buried man will be raised to life 
again. 


He turned to longing and memories : 
CNA ee A gD en) ate 
Sol w99 sage! bes J Oneness ol (Agra. CS adlug 


Since our last night together there I have come to the river, awakened its memory 
of my songs, asked it: “‘Do your banks still hold my swing and my pillow ?” 


He expressed repeatedly the traditional lament for passing youth: 
Rosle ele ee AS 9 Les gee us| id «dbs no? 
Li Slut Vt ype sll caitd L GUI AS eb 5% 
Lae a al Ye cH ob de! 6 S3 


Friend, how could I forget the days we spent together, when youth wove and sewed 


[its robe] for us? ... J remember how you made my name resound to the horizon, 
how flowers granted me a sense of your fragrance. ... Oh memory of the beloved 
ones ! My heart has died, I feel no stirring there. 


and this famous heartbreaking lament : 
emeasaee™ pred | Saad Pet 5) Seeccl! Depar Las! ogi! 28 
Ly ce Lgemee niche Ryernal he Vs Lisle Sobls 


Love and youth and the hope we long for inspire poetry, give it life. And love and 
youth and the hope we long for have all fled away [literally : ‘‘are all lost from my 
hands’’). 


But he often plucks up courage and defies fate and old age : 
coli ole i ithe esol ecitl Y UI ee 
ele ch! id ght! es ye Ob) £3 lig (geo 
hy 2s sli ine Gls A—_>|; ees ol 5s or Ol Sand 
che wed HL Cte) poe Aleve! edd SS sail di 
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I do not bid farewell to my love with tears, but would fold its wing in my wing... . 
Forget what time has sown in my hair, I would not bury my song in snow. Let he 
who wishes shake his world from his hands; I grasp my world in my hands. I would 
sacrifice a thousand morning suns for every twilight sun, such is my fear of the 
sun’s setting. 


The links with the spirit of folk poetry in Lebanon can also be 
suggested here because this poetry carries the same themes and long- 
ings.549 In fact the whole Arab world finds in its traditional folk 
songs a means towards the expression of these themes which are an 
integral part of its emotional heritage. 

Writers on al-Akbtal al-Saghir are agreed that this poetry com- 
bines two sensibilities, Classical and Romantic.) In assessing the 
novelty of his poetry one has to compare him with poets of his own 
generation. T’o the modern reader versed in the concept of the poetry 
of the “fifties and ’sixties. his poetry seems traditional. However, 
it is in fact a stepping stone between neo-Classicism and the more 
modern experiments in the ‘thirties and later.512 For despite the 
traditional aspect of his Romanticism, as well as its limited scope, 
it may well be said to have helped to pave the way for the more 
authentic and more developed Romanticism of Abt Shabaka and 
other Lebanese Romantics.*!8 His greatest service to Arabic Roman- 
ticism in Lebanon, as Labaki aptly puts it, was that in his expression 
of different experiences and emotions, he did not “deviate from the 
spirit of the [Arabic] language’’.5'4 His success in this was greater 
than that of any other of the contemporary poets who helped to 
push Arabic poetry a few steps further towards a more modern sensi- 
bihty. Al-Akhtal al-Saghir preserved an even strength of phraseology 
and a mastery of language throughout his career.5!® But this was 
not all. He was able to charge his words, if not always with tension, 
with emotional weight, to polish them and to pour them out with a 
melodiousness which immediately raised his poetry to a high level. 
His verse was a foundation on which later poets, Lebanese and others, 
who were known for their linguistic strength and choice diction, were 
able to build. Of Arabic Classicism he preserved the form and structure 
of the poem, many of the Classical expressions, themes, attitudes 
and rhythms, the clarity and often the oratorical resonance. 

In view of the fact that he flourished in the era when the poet was 
still in the public eye, and played the role of the national spokesman 
and bard at all important public events, al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s pre- 
occupation with the theme of woman and love of life represented an 
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obvious change. He expressed the feelings of love with greater intensity 
and directness than his older contemporaries such as Shauqi, Hafiz, 
Mutran, al-Zahawi and al-Rasafi. But despite his obsession with the 
theme, an obsession beautifully expressed in his verse : 


sly ge st Coren g Sig AL pls S64 Ag 516 


Love and wine were born the night I was born, and they will be carried with me 
on my bier. 


he did not relinquish the traditional role of the poet as public spokes- 
man. Nationalism and love are the two dominant themes of his poetry 
and in this his poetry is in line with that of a younger generation of 
poets in the Arab world, of the generation of ‘Umar Abi Risha in 
Syria, of Ibrahim Ttiqan in Palestine, ‘Ali Mahmid Taha in Egypt 
and Abii al-Qasim al-Shabbi in Tunisia, to name but a few. However, 
these poets were more personally involved in their national poetry 
than al-Akhtal al-Saghir ever was, for he belonged more to the gener- 
ation of the neo-Classicists who used poems with nationalistic themes 
as occasions for public appearances and were capable of writing 
diversely to suit the occasion. 

The first theme in his poetry, that of woman and love, was linked 
with love of life, and of beauty : 


hdd che Lee Mgt = Lg! Sorel) thes Lynd 51” 


They set you up as a goddess of beauty and fell kneeling at your feet. 


and this : 
Ts Seri eect he pew ental YF chiles oom Gal 9 
Ger ad CU geod! Tl OI Le aio ales ae 


The heart of a lover within me, open, firm, diffused among all manner of beauty. 
It is consumed with grief and sighing since it may not have the sight of beauty 
yet unborn. 


It was also linked with the love of youth, as we have seen, and with 
nature, a theme which permeates the whole of his poetry, and with the 
love of wine and drinking : 


Lis Vly 95S ip eon Byles) geod ae, 
Gli Gaal Oped LS Goel! dates Bo lalglels 


True wisdom is to live drunk. So fetch me the glasses and the lutes, unveil a world 
of delight and beauty as you would unveil a virgin bride. 
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In this poetry, so fascinated with life, beauty, and youth, with woman 
and wine, a loftiness of spirit miraculously saves the poet from indul- 
gence and sensuality. If he is not a Platonic poet, he is surely not a 
sensual one. A “veil of innocence” covers the desire 52° and transforms 
it into an emotion of great beauty and charm. The poet’s hedonistic 
trend is expressed magnificently in the following lines : 


Seize life with all your strength, hurl away your borrowed face. No matter how long 


your life, you are no more than a bird [dterally : ‘‘a wing’’| that alights for a moment 
on the tree, then flies away. 


There is here both robustness and gentleness. This poetry elevates 
where it loves. This was to become a tradition in formal love poetry, 
followed by other Arab poets. However, it 1s by no means his own 
creation. It is a tradition in folk poetry which characterizes the zajal 
of such folk poets as the famous Rashid Nakhla (d. 1940 ?), the “‘prince”’ 
of Lebanese folk poets,522 as can be shown by the following lines : 


Sled) yd, pel eked Oly SG dhl Ge OS] GS OI 
EU Coidly blab poll eel las Gh} GE gy et SSS 


If you weep the universe weeps for you. If you laugh the throne of the kingdom 
shakes [with mirth]. Of all the beauty and sweetness my God created he gave an 
ounce to the world, the rest to you. 


and these : 


Leo otexs el co welts Ls bow z CARS | uence | (AJ 524 


lalacs law 6 Lis Le was Logs wigs Se ae 


When the sun grew old in its sky and my God saw the earth darken without it, 
He created my beloved to take its place, and gave her everything she asked. 


There 1s no scope for many more examples of such folk poetry here. * 


* Recent Lebanese folk poetry is more sophisticated and has greater variety as in 
the poetry of Michel Trad. However, the same tender sentiment persists : 


524 


SLA lg oes) sate 
gKu ja Go ey wos 
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But it is of paramount importance to attempt to establish the rela- 
tionship between this trend in the formal poetry of al-Akhtal al- 
Saghir and folk poetry. This will also help towards an understanding 
of the same trend in the poetry of Sa‘id “Aql, later on. This relationship 
between the two kinds of poetry in Lebanon did not pass without 
comment by Lebanon’s master critic, Marin ‘Abbid. Discussing 
another Lebanese poet, he speaks of the Lebanese environment in 
which the poets grow. ‘‘People wonder’, he says, “at the number of 
good poets we have in this generation. [He is writing in the ‘thirties). 
But if they should contemplate the Lebanese colloquial songs which 
our youngsters are accustomed to hear day and night, they would 
understand the secret of our poetic gift’.526 Anwar al-Ma‘addawi, 
a modern Egyptian critic, discussing the form of expression and the 
trends in the themes of al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s poetry, finds him a genuine 
original, ‘“‘a type apart from the other poets’’.®2?7 However, al-Ma‘addawi 
has drawn his conclusions about the poet, apparently, without any 
knowledge of the local poetic background of Lebanon. What he finds 
different in him from contemporary formal poetry in general are 
precisely those attributes found in the folk poetry in Lebanon when the 
poet started writing and perhaps long before,2* and hence he is not as 
original as Ma‘addawi thinks. 

The second theme in al-A khtal al-Saghir’s poetry, that of nationalism, 
represents a public and not a personal involvement. His participation 
in public events and national memorial celebrations at which he often 
represented Lebanon, embraced the whole of the Arab world. This 
involvement in national themes was in line with the concept of the 
poetic art in the early decades of this century when his attitudes were 
formed. Hence it was not a new trend in his poetry,®?° but was related 
to the platform. In fact, he took for granted the relationship of poetry 
to the platform : 


pea teee | oo pried | na) ell we oe “le we Ly a} pit) 530 
As long as I live, three things will live to exalt life : love and poetry and the platform. 
pall Cal ly 
90 9 hols la yo a 


Oh Virgin Mary, so that I may live in this life, grant me a few moments of silence 
in this green shade, [a few moments] of the life of five violets on her breast. Then 
let me fade and die. 
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The platform, however, and the demands it makes for a resonant, 
dogmatic style, did not discourage him, fascinated as he was by the 
natural scene, from including even in his most serious and often sombre 
topics, descriptions of nature, or themes relating to his own pre- 
occupation with beauty and the love of life. He begins his elegy on 
Gibran with an overture on wine and the love of life.53! On another 
public occasion, that of the unveilmg of a statue in honour of Faris 
Mushriq at Duhtr al-Shuwair,3? he dedicated the greater part of 
the poem to extolling the beauty of nature there.533 His famous 
ha’vyya in which he extols love, life, and wine on the one hand and 
Damascus on the other, ending by chiding his own country, Lebanon, 
for neglecting him, was first intended as a eulogy for Shukri al-Quw- 
watli, on the occasion of his presidency of the Syrian Republic. The 
poet later purged it of the political references as well as of any praise 
of al-Quwwatli and published the remainder in his diwan, Al-Hawd, 
under the title of ‘““Wulida *l-Hawa wa ’l-Khamr’’. In his second 
diwan, Shir, he split the purged poem into three smaller poems.5?4 
The ethics of this procedure 85 are not within the scope of this work, but 
the procedure itself has a different significance. He may have omitted 
the political references together with any eulogies of al-Quwwatli 
because he felt that this type of writing was alien to the poetic concepts 
of the “fifties, when he published his first diwan. It may be argued 
that by 1953 al-Quwwatli was already out of favour, but it must be 
noted that the poet also failed to include his well-rewarded eulogy 
of King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Sa‘ad, and that of King Farag of Egypt in 
his published works. Another poetic concept which might have 
prompted him to split this poem, and others, even further in his 
second diwdn in 1961 1s that of the unity of the poem, on which great 
emphasis was laid in the ’fifties by nearly all avant-garde writers 
on poetry. 

It was in 1961 that al-Akhtal al-Saghir was hailed ‘Prince of Poets”’ 
at a grand celebration in Beirut, by representatives from many Arab 
countries. He and his generation have been able to carry on a tradition 
in poetic formalities and pomposity which suited an occasion like this. 
However, it was unacceptable to the avant-garde poets and critics 
of the time. Had he been less bound to the traditions of “‘platform 
poetry’ and the ambition for public recognition, he might have 
concentrated on the themes which sprang from his authentic love of 
life and beauty. For it was platform poetry which trapped him into 
his worst pitfalls as a poet. His involvement with it prevented him 
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from further experiments and tied him to the same faults of the neo- 
Classicists, such as the tendency to exaggerate, to dabble in absurdities, 
and to write hollow poetry whose lines were full of empty resonance. 536 

A critic who studies al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s poetry must be aware 
that he did not resort to platform poetry for lack of other poetic 
methods to express his clear if limited vision of the conditions and 
events of his time. He was quite capable of writing narrative poems, 
a method to which he often resorted at the beginning of his career 
(in the fashion of Mutran) to avoid the direct treatment of his subject 
for fear of exposure to coercion.*3? However, he sometimes did write 
directly about subjects of general social importance.*38 

The real contribution of al-Akhtal al-Saghir to modern Arabic 
poetry lies in his more personal poetry. A certain elegance of style, 
present in much of his poetry, 1s particularly impressive in these 
poems, which are usually shorter and often written in muwashshah 
form of great finesse and melodiousness.539 ‘Aql asserts that mght 
from the beginning he was the greatest love poet of his generation.>” 
He was subsequently called the poet of “‘love and youth”. But although 
it was at his hands that Lebanese poetry accomplished the decisive 
change from the objective method of the neo-Classicists to a more 
subjective attitude, he remained at the periphery of adventure in the 
realm of emotion. There is little depth in his poetry, little preoccupation 
with the problems of existence, and rarely any sense of the tragic in 
life, an attitude that is expected in a great poet who lives long and 
passes through the many experiences, upheavals and sorrows of life 
in Lebanon and the Arab world during this century.54! His was a 
fleeting spirit and the deep, personal involvement in the greater issues 
of life is not often experienced in his poetry. Even when he speaks of 
love, his favourite theme, there is no profound experience, and one does 
not feel that there is a great seriousness even behind the ardent tone 
of verses like this : 


= ae : ie. le AES! 5 Sak ge 
We made our spirits blaze in a hell of kisses. 


For as the poet grew into manhood, then into middle age and finally 
into old age, the theme remained static, revolving all the time around 
the image of a beautiful girl, who never grew to maturity, never lost 
her childlike innocence, never gave lavishly, but was forever elusive. 
light-hearted and almost uninvolved. His partings with her were 
endless, his longing for her traditional. This attitude is not particularly 
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alien to the culture in which al-Akhtal al-Saghir had lived, a culture in 
which a man is never too old, supposedly, for a happy and fleeting 
experience with a girl enjoying youth and beauty, and in which a 
concentration on the physical qualities of a woman is predominant.>43 

This 1s why his poetry was, and still is, so popular in many circles 
of the Arab world, where it suited the emotional attitude of the 
mass of readers. It is a poetry that springs from the heart, not only 
of the poetic tradition, but also of Arab culture. The several little 
poems which were put to music and sung by the Arab world’s most 
famous singers are memorized by millions of Arabs, even up to the 
present time. 

Moreover, al-Akhtal al-Saghir did not exemplify the spirit of Arab 
culture only in his conscious involvements but also in his unconscious 
attitudes. Aside from commendable attitudes like his tenderness 
towards innocent maidens, he has in his poetry less creditable feelings, 
such as personal pride and self-esteem, as here : 


Sree apd) Gs cody SHH wtp e gt Carty y OH 


You raised me on the throne of love and raised your banner above the throne. 
To the poets you restored their master, to the lovers you restored your slave. 


and this, in an elegy on a Bishop : 


lsat le teg crac Oe A__sliwg go arel Aagl 


Oh you who stood unique among your people in piety and righteousness, will you 
not listen to its unique poet ? * 


Traditional similes often give way in his poetry to metaphors. 
Nature is continuously lending its treasures to the physical qualities 
of the poet’s damsels. Eyes are borrowed from does, neck from the deer, 
hair from the night, cheeks from roses, lips from anemones, breasts 
from pomegranates, etc. This particular kind of borrowing from nature 
is again similar to that of Lebanese folk-lore. When al-Akhtal al-Saghir 
Says : 


Ls Ls e SIL Cae 9 pens | la abe Z 393 acta | 546 
a er ee i ores | elle gee oe ore] 


* Meaning himself. 
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You have filled her eyes with magic [literally : ‘‘ You have melted magic into her eyes’’], 
you have studded her mouth with pearls, you have honeyed her lips. The hearts 
of men are bees, her lips the buds. 


Rashid Nakhla says : 
ple sis dell QA city lable dole jadis gly) Oleng 


* + + . ¢ 


SH! gle ren > (ell! Aged Aas! Ade jetes pom! Ohils 


Teeth like pearls, hair falling to her feet [literally : “kneeling at her feet”), interceding 


. . + + * * + * ad . + + * 


for the hearts of the afflicted, asking pity, ...a red velvet tongue where the honey 
of her lips gathers, making it sweet of talk. 


In this folk poetry, and in that of al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s early verse, 
many similes spring from the living language of the people and their 
images, similes like these : 


Ais a png ere Oliwg (3) 9 cr U3) —slac 63) O ont 548 


ss LS gtr) Gade tnd peas S| YoJ 25! tb ees Lg 


The eyes blue, the lips thinner than paper,!, the teeth pearls, the hair the colour of 
Baalbek molasses,?, ... the mouth seen only when she smiles, like an open nut, 
fragrant as mastic. 


In these and other folk examples, lips are as thin as paper, blonde 
hair like Baalbek molasses, mouths like pistachio nuts with a fragrance 
like mastic and nadd, necks like those of pigeons, breasts like a cotton 
field, fingers like pencils; all these are living Lebanese similes taken 
straight from the mouth of the people. This shows the greater vitality 
of folk poetry when compared with that kind of formal poetry which 
takes its metaphor mostly from the Classical. 

One could perhaps say that there is a riot of nature in al-Akhtal 
al-Saghir’s poetry, where nature, as Karam says, “is clothed with 
shapes, colours and aesthetic values, as well as moods’’.549 Karam 
believes this to have been the result of the influence of French poetry 
and of Gibran, overlooking the fact that this affinity with the aesthetic 
aspect of nature is a predominantly Lebanese folk quality found in 
very large degrees in folk poetry.55° It remains a “‘physical’’ love 


1 A conventional sign of beauty. 
2 That is, fair in colour. 
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relation in which the external aesthetic aspects of Nature are loved, 
sung and described — much as the love relation with woman in this 
poetry remains bound to those external aesthetic aspects. This is 
interesting, for by this attitude towards the aesthetic qualities of 
both woman and Nature the replacement of these qualities one for 
the other and their continuous exchange is effected with ease and 
directness. One fails to see the influence of Gibran’s metaphysical 
approach to nature and his mystical wanderings in this poet’s verse 
which remains impervious to any metaphysical exploration. Although 
al-A khtal al-Saghir remained primarily a poet of portrait and image, 
delineating his objects externally, and hardly delving into the heart 
of an experience, his poetic power showed greater vigour with the 
years and greater originality. At their best his images are clear and 
liimpid. Sometimes they are expressive of complex ideas, like the 
following in his poem on al-Zahawi, in which he refers to al-Zahawi’s 
poem on hell: 


cag oe res pe oe ares eee) oot 
I am resolved to storm my way into hell on the steed of my sins. 


and this on a lost hope : 


wel 52) Ub JI S50 Bd peel de us ela dS sl pee 

ble CS eye pore HS aL SI ue Le 55 
A hope like the sky at smiling dawn, like a sweep of fragrant flowers. It fled away 
when the hand stretched out to it, like the flight of bliss from the hand of a dreamer. 


He shows a tendency towards the sensuous image as in the following 
line on Palestine : 


(i obs é. fe PCRS) ve e ce Len ages re) 553 


Our lips reverently kissed the wound bleeding on its forehead. 


and this verse on Lebanon : 


ch! on Lole Sas 55h 9 | aw eo SS chau; oaks 554 


In your name I kissed every flowing wound. I planted your banner, raised it high 
in the square. 


This tendency is an enriching element in his poetry, but it was not 
able to stand in the way of the influx of abstract images which invaded 
Arabic Romantic poetry in the ’thirties and after. Even as early as 
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the *twenties we saw the Mahjar poet Fauzi al-Ma‘luf resort to abstrac- 
tions. The *thirties and *forties were to be flooded with poetry abound- 
ing with abstract images. 

Though a Christian, al-Akhtal al-Saghir did not show a great affinity 
with Christian themes or any definite Christian ideals. His spirit on 
the whole reflected general Arab culture, and his infrequent references 
to Christian matters or to Christ himself were passed unheeded by a 
predominantly Muslim audience. However, ‘Abbas’s suggestion that 
there is a Christian influence in images in which wounds are kissed 
and touched with love is plausible. 

Al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s images, however, can be really bad at times, 
as in this verse in which the mountain of Sannin is compared to a 
white candle : 


Big ole! bg clan LS oll ode Gail gly 
CB pend pot! esd yrles S53 eters en Cod we)! Ai 9.2) 


Sannin, father of hills, stands like a white candle climbing high into the clouds, 
a bright star blazing on its top, and its tears flow.! 


or this absurd image of tears flowing in abundance over the cheeks : 


“ 


ol! gt gab, yay Uv SUL oy Oyiats 557 


Now stumbling against those that have dried, now floating [in the eyes] like foam. 


and this about a courageous soul, where an abstract image, the sighs, 
are described by him studded with smiles ! 


Ch edly Cola] dees aT fe heed Gnd «dell Gl ye 8 


The dowry of loftiness is a soul flowing on swords, its sighs studded with smiles. 


In spite of this, al-Akhtal al-Saghir remains an important figure 
not only in Lebanese but also in Arabic poetry in the period between the 
two World Wars. The belated appearance of his two diwans (1953 
and 1961) may have lost for them the critical acclaim they were sure 
to have received if they had appeared in the ‘thirties or ‘forties, 
but to many readers he still remains a great favourite. This is remark- 
able in view of the fundamental changes that have taken place not 
only in the social and political structure of the Arab world during the 
last two decades, but also in the very spirit of the people themselves. 
For al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s poetry explores no real human problems, 


1 The poet makes an analogy between candle wax and melting snow. 
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spiritual or emotional, and embodies no direct or indirect moral ideals. 
It is saved, however, by brillant if fleeting visions of beauty, by a 
rich emotional lyricism, and powerful poetic expression. He brought 
poetry in Lebanon to a more subjective level, using it for the expression 
of personal emotions. To a certain extent, he anticipated the poetic 
experiments that were to come after him. There is a great deal in his 
poetry from which the modern poet, fortified now against flippancy 
and lightness of approach, can benefit, particularly from his rhythmic 
technique and his clear, powerful expression. 


(ii) Amin Nakhla (b. 1901) 


Amin Nakhla is usually linked with al-Akhtal al-Saghir and has 
enjoyed fame and literary recognition since the late *twenties of this 
century. He is the son of the famous Rashid Nakhla, the foremost 
folk poet of Lebanon at the turn of this century. He studied first with 
the celebrated ‘Abdallah al-Bustani at the Patriarchal College in 
Beirut where he also studied French. Then he read law at the Syrian 
University in Damascus and later went on to further law studies at 
Beirut. His range of interests included the study of calligraphy with 
the famous Turkish calligrapher, Hamid Bek, as wel] as some painting 
and music. His fondness for Western literature has led him to read 
widely in French and in what has been translated into French or 
Arabic, particularly Greek literature and philosophy of which he 1s 
very fond.559 

A public figure, advocate, journalist, member of Parliament and 
politician, he is also a famous writer of literary prose. Out of the 
fourteen or more works he has written (literary, linguistic, legal, 
historical, etc.) he has three collections of poems: Daftar al-Ghazal 
(1952), Al-Diwan al-Jadid (1962), and Laydale *l-Raqmatain (1966). 

Amin Nakhla represents a confirmation of the poetic tradition of 
al-Akhtal al-Saghir, of rhetorical structure and the deliberate, pain- 
staking sculpture of words. His strong linguistic basis is emphasized 
by most commentators. One writer asserts that in “poetic style and 
in the [capacity] to capture fresh and rare words, he is among the 
foremost creative poets’’.5¢ In a French anthology of modern Arabic 
literature, the editors say that “he is one of the rarest modern poets to 
possess a true consciousness of the subtleties of the Arabic language 
and of the profound sense of its verb’’.561 They regard him as being 
nearest to the Parnassians who are famous for their concern for poetic 
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vocabulary. But despite the wider range of words that he introduced 
into modern poetry, he remains well within the Classical tradition. 
In fact, Classical form and Classical expression are barricaded in his 
poetry with a watchful, almost fanatical care — and it seems as if 
each word had been tested, weighed and measured before it has 
finally been allowed to stand in the poem. It 1s sometimes as if the 
words were studied in isolation and did not impose themselves on the 
poet in the context of the poem, so that some of them do not have 
what Edwards P. J. Corbett calls ‘“‘a national currency’, 6? or an 
emotional linkage with the reader. All through, one can sense the 
craftsmanship, the close concern with choice and with the perfection 
of the poetic diction. This is illustrated in his explanation of the 
creative process : 


The [poet ]delves deep into his soul [searching] for a hemistich or part of a hemistich, 
and strives and toils endlessly in his search in the depths, until the pearl presents 
itself to him, as if thrown from the unknown. Our friend does not know if it has 
come to him from his quest for the desired [expression] and his intensive thinking 
about it, or out of the stored desirable expressions that are ever ready to spring 
out of the innermost folds of the soul.568 


The hint at inspiration in poetry which seems to suggest itself in 
the sentence “‘as if thrown from the unknown” is contradicted by the 
toil he describes, and elsewhere by his declaration that he does not 
write from inspiration.5¢4 “Abbiid calls him “a priest of art’, a coiner 
who might spend a year searching for a particular word and a poet 
who has a love bordering on obsession for some particular words 
‘‘which he inserts foreibly where he pleases [in the poem]’’.5* In fact, 
the reader often finds himself able to move only slowly over the poem, 
taking the words in slowly. However, despite the quality of selectiveness 
in his diction, he was unable to produce a new kind of poetry. The 
reader is hardly ever attracted by a sudden vision, surprised by an 
unexpected revelation, carried away to remote horizons, or plunged 
into great depths.5** He is also seldom moved to anything but a 
temporary ecstasy by fleeting and superficial emotion. Control is 
the key word in this poetry, control and balance between emotion 
and ideas, and between form and content, this being a Classical 
attribute.56? 

As for the question of the old and the new in poetry, Amin Nakhla 
insists that there is no particular merit in either; what decides the 
supremacy of the one or the other is its ‘‘excellence”’.5¢8 He was writing 
in 1966, when the furious battle between old and new which had 
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raged in the ‘fifties and early ‘sixties, had reached a stalemate from 
sheer exhaustion, but had left bitter feelings on both sides. Even 
before that, in 1962, he had asserted the same ideas in verse : 


oy | g—> it GG Les p25 Ole! (3 Os gia! 58 


ol iol gee dyed eg Cll ltd gail 1S o 


Do they proclaim there is old or new in rhetoric, and should we enter into dispute ? 
The old is the sweet guitar [of the new] and the new part of its strings. 


The idea that the new poetry is only a string im the instrument of 
the old is true, but it cannot be applied with success to Nakhla’s own 
poetry, which can rarely be seen as a new string but is rather an 
attempt to perfect and re-tune the old one. 

He has other concepts, which while arguably true, nevertheless 
remain misleading for the same reason. “Poetry’’, he says, “revolves 
around the description of life and does not aim at a solution of its 
problems’’.67° This, too, would expose the poet’s own shortcomings 
if one attempted to investigate the statement in relation to his own 
poetry, for his descriptions of life hardly penetrate deeper than the 
outer contours of physical beauty, and his poetry hardly displays 
more than simple, uncomplicated cmotions stemming often from 
superficial and sometimes affected experience. The personality of 
the poet-artisan appears only at the level of his rhetorical capacity ; 
we do not see his inner depths but only his supreme linguistic ability. 
Moreover, he is often apt to pose and strike attitudes. 

What in his opinion, then, constitutes his poetic technique? True 
to form, he makes his technical confessions well within the limits of 
his own experience. Poetry to him is made up of choice words with 
which the poem is artistically studded : 


SP ae cool DS GS pl pale glel ow sale Gal 
phew 236 Olea ge ee ee el de GE 
The lovely pattern of gems formed by the fingers of the skilful goldsmith, which 


know no fatigue; these are the words in the string of harmony, a row of brightness 
as wide as a line of verse. 


It is formed by a sharpness of mind : 


Cgcb) Syed VY dene — CPU G sity 0” 
(It is formed] by keenness of mind, which penetrates where thoughts cannot pene- 
trate. 
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and a tenderness of feeling : 


Osh le pth ott Ge wet ds Us 


[It is formed] by tender feelings, which is wounded even by the chafing of silk. 


Moreover, it is produced with great pain and labour : 
Lal peek be yee pol peel} Rel (oS pal pot 
Lic! tga, awl Gea lg 25 J he Spe ov 
Pg ee ce a ere a Oey mee ges Tore 


The man who knows nothing of the taste of toil claims that poetry isa plaything. If 
he could only see the pains of inspiration that have lain between my heart and my 
lips, he would look away [in remorse]. This poetry, in its splendour, is the fruit of 
all this labour. 


There is no criterion for poetry except taste : 


wy Au we ol ped 39 Us phi Ad aa oly hes a 
Taste, perhaps, takes precedence in it. Taste is the prime requirement for the poet. 


However, it must have both rhyme and metre, for words alone are 
not capable of conveying what the poet has to say and must be helped 
by music and rhythm inherent in rhyme and metre.®’ For to him the 
function of a poem is primarily to give pleasure, “tarab” : 


casa bat Sj ob as sold che J UI 7 


If asked to define it, I would say it is pleasure that stirs [the heart] like resounding 
music. 


However, it can also benefit the reader because it perfects the soul 
and uplifts 1t.678 Amin Nakhla was building on al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s 
experiment which safe-guarded to a considerable degree Classical 
purity without fossilizing it. However, there was a greater freedom, 
a greater spontaneity in al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s choice of words because 
it was invested with much more personal emotion. Although his 
poetry lacked tension (because tension comes from compression, from 
the sudden awakening of deep emotion, qualities often lacking in his 
poetry), nevertheless, it was free enough to explore the limited realms 
of emotion open to him. The greater insistence by Nakhla on balance 
and word sculpture gives his poetry a slow tempo which robs it of 
the elements of surprise, wonder and ecstasy. He treats his love theme 
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generally with an aloofness which allows no ardour, a great difference 
from al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s passionate tone. 

Nakhla’s rise to fame took place in the late “twenties and early 
thirties, when al-Akhtal al-Saghir had already established for himself 
a pan-Arab reputation. With business-like intuition he realized that 
his poetic field should not be limited to Lebanon but should stretch 
beyond the Lebanese borders into other Arab countries. But, despite 
his many Arab affinities he never gained al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s position 
in the Arab world although, apparently, he was not lacking in active 
self-advertisement.579 Even Shauqi’s testimony to him in verse, which 
he published at the opening of his first and second diwéns did not 
raise him above his older compatriot. The recording of such verses 
reveals an arrogance in both poets: 


o—— pes eT (SAg ie [hua 580 
Sto de cell 3 |i JB os JS 


This is my heir, the guardian of poetry after me. All men who create poetry are 
slaves to my slave. 


Why has Amin Nakhla never attained al-A khtal a]-Saghir’s position ? 
Firstly, he was never able to match the emotional effect of al-Akhtal 
al-Saghir’s verse. Furthermore, he seems to have been less needed 
for the development of certain elements in modern Arabic poetry. 
It had been necessary for the development of this poetry to have a 
major poet who could, while keeping to what was in the second and 
third decades still technically important in neo-Classicism (form, 
structure and phraseology), change or begin to change some of the 
other elements (theme, emotion, tone), and make of himself a link 
between the Classical and the Romantic trends; but there seemed to 
be no great necessity to repeat the experiment in a slightly later 
period. Al-Akhtal al-Saghir with several of his contemporaries had been 
able to carry the responsibility for this intermediary task, and to lay 
a kind of basis for bolder adventures. It is possible that Nakhla’s 
work, with its special qualities of restraint and balance, was able to 
impose a check on the onslaught of Romantic emotionalism in Lebanese 
poetry. But it did not seem to supply the rising generation of poets 
in the ’thirties and ’forties with the novelty that they needed. Arabic 
poetry in this period all over the Arab world was showing signs of 
impatience with repetitive experiments. Numerous poets who enter- 
tained an avant-garde attitude tried to introduce innovations in themes, 
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form, diction and the general trends of poetry. It does not matter in 
this respect that most of them failed. The important fact is that the 
spirit of experimentation, of anti-stagnation, was there, preparing 
the ground for the more successful poetic experiments of the ’fifties 
and ‘sixties. 

This analysis perhaps helps to explain why Nakhla worked in 
isolation. The readers and the rising generation of poets might have 
enjoyed his carefully composed, well-balanced verses, but their 
enjoyment was limited and temporary. The real quest of the ’forties 
and ‘fifties was for new experiments, new openings for the emotions, 
new depths and heights and a new source of words, expressions and 
forms. The near Classical perfection of Nakhla’s poetry did not help 
his verse to become a part of the new medium of expression in a 
changing world, or to constitute a particularly valuable addition to 
our poetic heritage. 

To this is added the fact that Nakhla, as a Lebanese, was among 
a generation of poets well versed in the subtleties of the Arabic langu- 
age, — poets like Abt. Shabaka, Sa‘id “‘Aql, Salah Labaki and others. 
His linguistic superiority was not utilized, therefore, to keep a check on 
the flaws of style and language in poetry around him as would have 
been the case had he been writing in Egypt in the ’twenties and ’thirties. 

Nakhla does not seem to have been recognized as a Classicist by all 
those who have written on him. Probably it was his new treatment of 
vocabulary which prompted M. Sagr, for example, to say that he 
cannot be placed in any special school of poetry or within any special 
trend.58! However, one must note here that Saqr was writing in 1955, 
when Nakhla’s only published collection was his Daftar al-Ghazal 
which contains, arguably, a selection of his best poems on love, wine, 
life and other such subjects. His two other collections, Al-Diwan 
al-Jadid and Layali *l-Ragmatain have a greater but less distinguished 
variety. The first, indeed, contains all the poems of Daftar al- 
Ghazal and other poems written on subjects relating to personal 
and social matters. A study of this part of his collection in particul- 
ar reveals the basic traditional nature of Nakhla as well as some of 
his decadent streaks. 

In the first place, one may note the traditional grouping according 
to theme of the poems that are included in the collection. Most of 
them belong accurately enough to the group under which they are 
classed, a reminder of the descriptive nature of Nakhla’s poetry. 
For in the poetry of experience, although some classification according 
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to theme is always possible, the complexity of human experience, 
when it is deep and profoundly felt, abhors such strict classification. 
Nakhla’s poems in Al-Diwan al-Jadid are arranged in ten groups : 
love and the beloved; life and nature; music and singing (which 
comprise poems of praise of famous singers in the Arab world, or 
elegies on them, etc.); calligraphy and painting (these are three 
poems : a poem in praise of a calligrapher, a poem in praise of a painter 
and a poem in description of a painting); poems on private matters 
(on his children and other members of his family with a eulogy on 
King Fartiq of Egypt on the occasion of his wedding); poems of 
friendship (which are poems of correspondence, murdasala, with some 
contemporary poets); short narratives; elegies on prominent men; 
poems on youth and its passing; and poems on poetry and poets. 
Apart from his traditional treatment of such traditional themes 
as those of the elegies and eulogies in which he only seldom arrives at 
the absurdities and exaggerations of al-Akhtal al-Saghir,58? Nakhla’s 
approach to most other subjects is also generally ‘traditional. His 
treatment of nature emphasizes his descriptive quality and_ his 
traditional links. His poem “Al-Shallal’’, (the Waterfall), for example, 
contains perhaps some of his best descriptions of natural beauty : 


elp oI abel acre geet) EY tae YW lcelel b 
i eee plas! ogg petig gl EI b&b cetl EI & 
o Leas | le 9 Silo! Bes On Py o eaeeeee T= EVeY) cr? he eal 


Oh column of glory, you stretch down to the earth, your base is in the heavens! 
Oh banner of many-coloured radiance, woven by the fingers of light ! Oh brother of 
rain, brother of river and sea, are of cloud and torrent, you are a cord of silver 
fixed between valley and space. 


However, Nakhla finishes the poem without effecting any true link 
with human experience. Other such examples are his poems “‘Al- 
Shams fi Lubnan’’584 and “‘Al-Shita’’’58> which is a deseription of 
winter, devoid like the two previous examples of any links with any 
deeper human experience. There is no communion and no merging 
with nature which exists there only as a picture that pleases the eye 
without exerting any spiritual effect on the poet. This is why it was 
possible for Nakbla to write descriptive poems about lifeless objects 
such as a comb 58¢ which is pretentiously forced into a strained rela- 
tionship with the girl who uses it. The patience in the description, the 
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magnificent power of detail is misused and wasted. The poem tells us 
nothing and aspires at nothing. The vision of beauty it delineates 1s 
limited and almost lifeless. 

A truly decadent streak appears elsewhere in Nakhla’s poetry. 
His poetic interchanges with other contemporary poets are an insistence 
on an obsolete nineteenth century form of poetic activity. They also 
represent an insistence on a self-centered attitude in which the poet, 
his friends and the joy they experience in exchanging compliments and 
praise seem to dominate life. The fact that he indulged himself in 
this can perhaps explain the incapacity of this technically most capable 
poet to reflect true experience or to feel the many forces that underlay 
life around him : noble aspirations, hopes, and strife on the one hand. 
and the tragic elements on the other : sordidness, treachery. suffering. 
and failure. Thus the worst thing that could be said about his poetry, 
indeed the worst thing that could be said about any poetry, is that it 
does not give a true picture of life around it. Arab Itfe in mid-century 
with its underlying forces, fears and ambitions, is not represented at 
all in his verse. On the contrary, he gives a distorted image of this life, 
his picture being one of placidity, prosperity, and leisure. He shows 
himself as a dilettante, and an art lover, living in an age of prosperity 
and tranquil creativity. Some of the poems in which he treats subjects 
of art, in fact, show the worst of the decadent streaks in his poetry. 
His poem ‘‘Hamid” in praise of calligraphy and his Turkish teacher 
is a flagrant example of this: 


A 
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Hamid inscribed in the loveliest, most ornate lines, surpassing the artistry of 
spring [literally : “*The mother and father of spring would lay down their lives for him’’]. 
I will strive to portray his lines in images, though images are too weak for what I wish 
to convey. The line is unswerving, like an army, the sequence of lines ike row on row 
of lovely maidens. ... Oh Hamid, this is the déd!1 Could the kohl and the kohl- 
stick be as lovely for the eye as its letters ? Ask your people the Turks, who aban- 
doned the déd : has the loser recognised the loss ? 

... The form of the |’s of the déd outshines the forms of maidens [literally : ‘When 
the figures of the \’s of the dad appear, the figures of maidens show hatred and envy’). 
There is the beauty of winking in the dots of the ¢.’s. There is coquetry in the 


; 


which is like a soft, full-breasted maiden. Oh God, how much repose in the ue 
where the eve sees pillows in its curves! 


However, it would be unfair to this unique if isolated poet to neglect 
his best poems. These are mostly found in his first collection and some 
of them, like his poem “‘Al-Shafa” attained great fame in the ’forties 
and “fifties. His poem “Al-Habib al-Awwal” is a beautiful and exciting 
description of love : 
pote OC ypee Ope ees eis ee) 33 bp iJ ee ers One 


ot bshs (S43 Cts So5i9 ghee cag Lo 59) hol 


jo tebe)! wo Led ae bt poe we cilbc | aoe iS 9% 
I love you in despair and in hope, as if [ am part of you, and you of me. I love you 
with love greater than my breast can hold, love beyond the reach of my hand, beyond 


the range of my thoughts; a joyful, intoxicated love, [springing up] from the easy 
assurance of youth. 


He attains real spiritual heights in these lines : 

ee le pols gel Ur 9 ee DS een oot one 

cet sl soho QF Gites yb Gb wk peal OL 
Our love is a paradise; see with my eye. [t is a wedding for wishes; listen with my 


ear. As if awakening shone through my thoughts, as if a thousand branches quivered 
in my breast. 


His poem “‘Al-Qasida al-Sauda’”’ is reminiscent of Badawi al-Jabal’s 
poem on the prostitute, quoted earlier, although it does not possess 
the same ecstasy and ardour : 


Am y 5 3| gu oe ‘ened 32 ye Jt peel js : | ae 590 
A} ptt] ete de opel pepe S gadl y's 


eee a pel pe os A 6339 W Ob gs 


1 The Arabic language. 
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Make the night long on the soft marble [of your body], in the glint of the emerald 
blackness. Bring down ebony in the season of branches, on the soft, rich fullness 
[of your body]. A festival for us, a chance of joy beneath the veil of the night, a 
rich store [for the future]. 


Perhaps his best poem, however, is “Bi’r al-Samirriyya’’®*! which ts 
the most directly symbolic poem in the collection. In this poem an 
elevation of his beloved to the level of sister of Christ 1s not only 
acceptable, but beautiful, emphasizing the double meaning of the poem. 

What can the modern poet learn from Nakhla’s experiment? There 
is no doubt that several points of strength and interest can be utilized 
from his poetry; but a large part of it has to be dismissed first. The 
reader will then find himself with a handful of poems certainly among 
the most exquisite in modern Arabic. The first lesson he will learn 1s 
reverence for the poetic word. This is a quality to be felt in the poetry 
of poets such as Badawi al-Jabal and al-Akhtal al-Saghir, but in Nakhla 
it is coupled with greater control and deliberation, so much so that the 
reader can feel the poet striving towards perfection and polish; and in 
an age of greater leniency and a greater insistence on meaning and 
content than on diction and Classical correctness, the example of 
Nakhla’s artistic restraint and meticulous care should be beneficial 
in the extreme. 

Another quality dominant in his poetry is emotional restraint. 
Although this can be an impoverishing element, as it has been shown, 
it has saved some of his best poems from the traditional sentimentality 
inherent in their themes, themes such as the lament for lost youth (see 
his lovely poem ‘‘Al-Rafig al-Da’i*”)59? and his elegy on his father.5% 
This quality was greatly needed in the "forties, when probably most of 
these poems were written, for Romanticism had reached its most 
sentimental stage at that time. 

A third quality from which the contemporary poet can benefit to a 
great extent is grace. A Marxist or neo-Realist critic might describe 
Nakhla’s poetry as aristocratic and snobbish, but a more aesthetic 
approach will reveal basic good taste and pleasant ingenuity. The 
felicity of his expressions, the grace of his style, the lucidity of his 
meanings stand in stark contrast to some poetic experiments that are 
carried out at the present time.5*4 A tendency in the ‘fifties which can 
still be seen at work, was to crowd the poem with as many words 
denoting violence and horror as possible. This was not confined to 
minor poets but can be seen in such leading writers as Khalil Hawi, 
for example. On the other hand, poets intent on ambiguity can see 
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that even a style as difficult as Nakhla’s can be remarkably lucid. 
Among such poets one can class Adiinis, who, to judge from his essay 
on Nakhla,5** did not seem to fmd in his experiment any points of 
interest at all. In return, it does not seem strange that Nakhla himself 
cannot understand the poetic experiment of the modern poets and 
finds it a “‘renegade” from Arab culture and language. He writes :596 


I do not understand most of this verse, so how do you expect a person to judge as 


? 


literature that which he does not understand? Perhaps ‘‘modern poetry” will 


some day produce writers who will bring it nearer to the understanding, to Arabic 
taste, Arabic rhetoric and Arab conditions. 


Srcrion 5. TRANS-JORDAN AND PALESTINE 


It is usual to think of poetry in Trans-Jordan before 1948 as an 
extension of poetry in Palestine. This 1s due to both geographical and 
cultural links. The geographical proximity of the two countries and 
their relative remoteness from centres of government and culture in 
Ottoman days gave them an affinity of a kind. They were made up of 
four administrative districts which suffered from the same conditions, 
namely: bad organization, neglect by the government, the lack of 
secondary and higher education until the end of the nineteenth century, 
and weak links with the outside world.59? When Emir ‘Abdullah became 
official ruler of Trans-Jordan, he transferred his capital in the early 
twenties from the old town of Salt to Amman. The new capital attract- 
ed two kinds of immigrants: merchants and office seekers. The first 
group came mostly from Damascus, the second from Palestine. Thus 
the organization and direction of government affairs on the one hand 
and the flow of economic life on the other were mostly indebted to 
Arabs coming to the small country from other Arab districts. This 
created in Trans-Jordan a non-homogenous population made up of the 
urban newcomers and the indigenous inhabitants, mostly bedouins and 
poor peasants, and urban influences made themselves felt on a rough, 
predominantly bedouin culture. It also brought the cultural atmo- 
sphere in the towns, particularly in Amman, nearer to that of Palestine 
during the ’twenties, thirties and forties, the time when Palestine was 
quickly developing in many spheres. The annexation after 1948 of 
that part of Palestine remaining in Arab hands after the Palestine 
disaster by Trans-Jordan’s King ‘Abdullah finally brought the two 
countries together, making them into a small kingdom with many 
problems and a troubled and beleaguered population. 
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Despite this apparent similarity of cultural atmosphere, however, 
the cultural links in the two regions during the first decades of this 
century were not really the same. Palestine’s urban population, which 
was quickly becoming one of the most sophisticated and _ serious- 
minded in the Arab world,®** was not very artistically inclined during 
these decades.59* For despite a great advance in education and a love 
of learning, few original poets flourished in Palestine itself without 
first having travelled and made contact with poetic traditions and 
poetic talents outside their country. In Trans-Jordan, on the other 
hand, the strong bedouin influences which prevailed there were not 
represented in the main cultural centres in Palestine or in Trans-Jordan 
where neither the Damascene merchants nor the Palestinian government 
officials seem to have had, in those early decades, any considerable 
literary interests. Moreover, the substantial Circassian minority living 
mostly in the capital or around it, did not participate at that time 
in the country’s cultural hfe or contribute to it. It seems that the 
literary expression in the “twenties and ‘thirties remained in the 
hands of the indigenous population: the bedouins who had their 
own poetry, and the semi-urbanized population living maimly in 
the small towns, themselves influenced by the bedouin culture. This 
strong bedouin poetic heritage in Trans-Jordan must have affected 
its one major poet, Mustafa Wahbi al-Tall, and given him candour 
and spontaneity, as well as the freedom and originality needed at 
the time. 


l. Trans-J ordan 


(i) The Forces of Change: Mustafa Wahbi al-Tall (1897-1949) 


Mustafa Wahbi al-Tall has more good qualities and weaknesses than 
most poets of his generation who enjoyed similar prominence. His 
countrymen still love his emotional, simple verses and the spirit of 
candid bravado which permeates his poetry. Born in Irbid in North 
Jordan, the son of a teacher who also practised law, he had to leave 
his small country for his secondary education. This seems to have 
been somewhat desultory, for we see him change schools three times, 
going first to Damascus, then to Beirut and finally to Aleppo where 
he graduated in 1918 from an Ottoman-directed school. In the same 
year he began work as a teacher in Iiskishehr, a post which he held for 
one year after which he returned to Irbid. His working life showed the 
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same changeable pattern as his schooling, mainly due to political 
reasons. His biographers note a constant change of jobs, many resig- 
nations and dismissals, as well as several periods of imprisonment 
and exile. They also mention two periods of his life when he worked 
at his profession, law, which he studied in 1930. The first period, a 
seemingly prosperous one, was between 1930-1, and the second period 
lasted from 1942 to the end of his life. This, however, seems to have 
been a period of frustration, professional failure, despair, constant 
drinking and illness. In its last years, it was also a period of poetic 
stenlity.® 

This outline of al-Tall’s life, despite its brevity, suffices to show 
him as a non-conformist and perhaps even a misfit. He loved wine, 
women and song, but this was not what marked him out. His love of 
life was not merely a love of its merrier and less responsible side, 
but was also a deep reverence for the basic values of freedom and human 
dignity. 

Al-Tall, or ‘Arar, as he called himself, may be regarded as the first 
important Bohemian of Arabic poetry in this century. Perhaps he 
is also the first real outsider among the modern Arab poets, the first 
to reject the social and moral framework of Arab life as he knew it. 
In his poetry, although he kept (as might have been expected) to the 
Classical form, he was often able to free himself from Classical ways of 
expression and to use his own language and methods of expression. His 
introduction into poetry of the language of daily conversation and of a 
contemporary diction is truly remarkable. At that, however, these 
qualities of individuality and courage, of spontaneity and authenticity, 
are marred, to a considerable degree, by a certain carelessness and 
lack of artistic polish. 

His only diwan, ‘Ashiyyat Wadi ’l-Yabis, was published posthu- 
mously ; the poems were collected by his son from newspapers, notes 
and drafts that he had left.6°2 Mahmiid al-Mutlaq, his friend who edited 
the collection and wrote the introduction, admits in the preface that 
he had to omit some poems and certain lines in others because they 
‘“were very bad and fell below the level of his poetry’’.68 He adds that 
he believes that the poet did not put any effort into writing them. 
As for the linguistic and grammatical mistakes in the dtwan, which 
are many, he says that he has left them as they are. Al-Tall is described 
as having had a good knowledge of language and grammar, a fact 
which makes his mistakes difficult to account for except as being due 
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to carelessness and impatience. There 1s no need for him, for example, 
to use the word ‘“awaz™ ‘} gc”’ (need) in the following verse : 


(poesia la fgets ld) aS ka iN el Aes wee 


Consider the dignity of a poet sick with love, complaining to you of poverty and need. 


and have it read as ““‘awz’’ for the sake of the metre: the word “‘diq”’ 
“(gue (scarcity) or any number of similar words would have been 
appropriate. A further weakness 1s the fact that “‘awaz’’ and “fagr” 
yi89 jg (need and poverty) are almost identical. 

Another example of linguistic mistakes is his use of the word “‘mad- 


"39 6 


yun 
(my debtor). 


an 2 4 33 


is ¥ 4,” in the following line instead of “madina ik 


spite Ans wo Cam: Sho eee ear oa HS pat eres |g 605 


a+ 


One shouting : “Why have you let my opponent defer payment”’ ?, another shouting : 


2 Y 


“You haven’t put my debtor in prison 


His use of banal words is sometimes grotesque. The following furnishes 
a good example : 


Syl el tlie Les bs aloe Vy oped VY pe Ly om 
Pett ee, eee a ee ee, ell 
Sy ljsll ug) lags (OOS) 
Bushra doesn’t enjoy your guitar-playing, Habr, and neither does Huwira.! 


Habr, it serves this she-ass of a nation right to have a charlatan of a government, 
where ( 


) is the mainspring of the ministry. 


His grammatical mistakes are even more flagrant. There is no excuse 
for him to put in the nominative words joined to a word in the accusa- 
tive because the rhyme of the poem is in the nominative: 


Theo conileys dend g S43] 4s LI pal g Ol 


In the convent there’s a father of rare generosity, and there’s wine and tender 
maidens and singing. 


In fact, examples of grammatical and language mistakes in his poetry 
are numerous. However, his spontaneity induced him also to borrow 
extensively from the local everyday language around him, sometimes 
with success, as in this line: 


1 Bushra ... Huwara: two villages in Jordan. 
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Lyra SF hb gulls Gy ag I, GALS Sh Ls 
There’s still a twinge of life in your heart, and I’m still randy enough [literally : 
“my soul is stall green’’}. 


and this: 
Ay bey oly SB aseedls sly Ly 9] 809 
dy b gent ay) ) 3154) sls wy L, 


My hair may be white on my temples, but can’t you see how my heart still beats? 


Can’t you see I’m ready for anything [literally : “Can't you see my soul is still 
tender’’}? 


and this : 
Sylobl Leys CAbl Gor V9 Che emer GF NY tebtl op & 
Syl y8 2S LS ce lS Gy soila 3 Lut po ope Ns 


Among the hovels my life doesn’t pass in vain, and righteousness doesn’t get 
annoyed over my habits. And al-Habr doesn’t see anything wrong in being my 
drinking mate and drinking a glass of cognac from Qa‘war’s,1 


Many of his words are borrowed from the diction of his profession, 
law, as, for instance : 


According to criminal] law and the laws of treasury. 


This courageous use of contemporary language does not mean that 
al-Tall was exclusively ‘‘modern” in his diction. His poem ““Ala 
]-Atlal” is a direct imitation of pre-Islamic poetry where the lonely 
poet stands weeping on the deserted campsite of his beloved. Verses 
like the following are unacceptable from a modern poet: 


Kee Sy I las ot y Le mtt be Ag pps ER SL aly 


It has brought me to weariness remaining one day and one night on the camel’s 
back, where the hips give no respite to the shoulder [lterally : “‘do not please the 
shoulder’’}. 


This is especially so when the poet was so up-to-date in most of his 
language. However, this is indicative of the natural conflict that can 
exist when the artistic instinct of an authentic poet has been subjected 
to a conventional education. In the case of al-Tall it would seem that 
this instinct was saved in most of his poetry because of the weaker 
roots of poetic tradition in that region, and the predominance of local 


1 A local wine shop. 
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bedouin poetic influences. But remnants of his formal education, which 
included the study of Classical poetry, still remained as part of his 
poetic background, and were occasionally reflected in his work. 

Al-Tall’s poetry is characterized by an abundance of local colour. 
A Jordanian reader is quickly touched by the frequent mention of 
names of familiar places like “al-Hummar’, “‘Ziza’”’, “‘Wadi ’1-Sir’’, 
“Wadi ’l-Shita’, “Mahis”, “Irbid”, ‘“‘al-Za‘tari’, ‘‘al-Ghaur’’, “‘al- 
Salt’, ‘““Amman’’, etc. This is a long way from al-Kazimi’s use of 
place names which recur in Classical poetry. In al-Tall, these names are 
coloured by an emotional affinity which makes them effective. They 
are reminiscences of a happy local life, where the Circassian girls are 
fair-haired : 


paul ee ie | Rois eats s \SRaeew oe Uae Cold Leryn es ae 
Come on, let’s drink it up. Its foam is the colour of gold, like the hair of a Circassian 
girl. 


and the Jordanian girls are slim and black-eyed : 
det OQeadly dost! roid! coda 84 
ae ey, Nya Cee lol el Cait LL 


These figures from Madaba and these eyes from ‘Ajram, do they belong to Salt 
or doe you think they are from Irbid ? 


and the gypsy-girls dance and sing and dnnk with him: 
p gaa) des Kbit ot! das cy | 


Where are the little drums, where is your kettle-drum, where’s the tall girl, where’s 
the kohl-eyed charmer whose looks can slay like arrows? 


and where “the vines of Gil‘ad”’ are rich with exquisite wines : 


clige iJ As lyn SLI’ 19 pyc (sil du be alba os 616 


After the grapes from the Gil‘ad vineyards have been crushed in Salt, there’s no 
wine to be enjoyed by drinkers. 


and the poppies of Jordanian plains and valleys bloom like the cheeks 
of Jordanian girls : 
Syke Cpe Os, eSyb ibe Loy > Opes gp oy & Sfos 67 


Your cheeks, girl, are from the poppies of our land. Glory be to God who created 
Jordan ! 
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and the whole valleys and slopes of Jordan in spring are rich with herbs 
and wild vegetation : 


(Sy Ua! 09533 31 as Oe) ys Igewns pil « CAE!» Spay 


The path of al-Za‘tari, [full of crimson flowers], reveals the colour of your cheeks 
when my looks invade them, and the plain of Irbid is a riot of grass and flowers. 


This love of country is not really narrow nationalism ;!° it 1s, rather, 
an authentic involvement in his own living world where experiences, 
dear to his heart, have taken place. He is one of the earliest poets in 
this century who wrote nearly always out of personal experience, 
and although he was not unconcerned about the pan-Arab scene,®° 
his emotional attachment was legitimately to his own immediate 
surroundings. 

Local colour in al-Tall’s poetry involves also the delineation of his 
country’s spiritual temper, its social and moral conditions, the diversity 
of its people (including the gypsies whom the poet immortalized in 
poems that gave him his greatest claim to originality, as well as 
bedouins, and Circassians whose women-folk, fair-haired and “‘beauti- 
ful’, fascinated him), together with its political conditions. Contem- 
porary neo-Realists would be justified in claiming al-Tall as one of 
their forerunners, for he was a natural hater of classes and the class 
system : 


yh el clLiajl ic sea Na Jo2. 44 N'9 At N ogee ON 621 


* * * + * * + * s + * * + ‘ * * + * * * . 4 + * * + * 


pLizcy ld de GlAal Vs aa 9 te YF tele! oy 
sty tI oy Gylyall 25 A tao Slglin ob) UI 


Among the hovels there aren’t any slaves, either men or women, and there aren’t 
any bondmen in free men’s clothes. ... Among the hovels there’s no thrift and no 
greed and no quarrelling over a fils or a dinar; everyone’s a gyppo. There’s solid 
equality which rejects differences between neighbour and neighbour. 


A great lover of freedom, his kind of freedom was total, and not limited 
to political freedom and social justice as in the case of most poets of 
the first half of the century. The gypsies, perhaps the most degraded 
class in society, were not spoken of with condescension and pity, 
but were elevated, sought out, loved and even envied by him. A district 
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attorney is chided for not receiving one of them, when he tried to visit 
him : 


de a | res Cpe Sl 9 elo ple oon a2 
PA___trll Anted SG pu Sele pg 
/ PO CLE Aso AT ged OVI 
A gdm ge aul Sle ly [sie] ¢ pul’ 


Oh district prosecutor, you’re the one who understands things! Al-Habr came to 
greet you. Why did you refuse his greeting ? Was it because his garment was torn 
and his appearance wretched ? ... Quick, make up for this mistake, and may God 


. & 
ot 


guide you! 


This is a far step from the poets who pleaded for charity to the poor 


and 


sick, such as al-Rasafi, for example. This is the glorification of 


human dignity as it had never before been glorified in modern Arabic 
poetry, a natural, spontaneous, unstudied approach to human kinship, 
and love of freedom. 

This love of freedom also embraces the personal freedom of the 
individual. It examines the relationship of the individual to society, 
and his rejection of fossilized social taboos: 


Z 


lc ls SS tye rl be oe tyes (Sw cp lst je 1SL 623 


POLI A oy od debs dal pb J oe uel Je 15L 


Ys 


+ * 


Bee dem Gell fe lol se C9 59d vp rl! be lol, 


* + * + *. * * *. * * ’ + * * * * + * * 4 * + 


lees la | ge | ote lst On ene us Sine pr lJ! ds lob 


we Oe HE 


ibe tpl Wy Cele eed Oe G OL! 995 LSU 
OlL—she, Jlirely Siac lpoy dbs d OLS! 993 1 IG 
Pls ome a otal F! a la [ste] jGrnul pb Ly Seruls 


What’s my drunkenness and revelry to other people? What’s my blasphemy or 
faith to other people ? What is it to other people if I say : “My God is One” or if I 
say: ““There’s a second God with Him”? What’s my merrymaking and jesting to 
other people? What’s my knowledge or ignorance to them? ... What is it to 
other people if I love a kohl-eyed girl among the hovels, and she loves me? ... 
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I'm told that those in authority in Amman are annoyed with my frankness and have 
agreed to ostracize me. I’m told that those in authority in Amman are tired of my 
behaviour, the way Pve chosen a band of revellers as friends. And they’ve been 
scandalized by the way I rush to the hovels with my friends and drinking mates. 


In this poem, al-Tall asserts his freedom to love: 


folks jel &b du wel OK gees cel il del Se Ie 


They say : ‘‘He’s in love’. Yes, I’m in love. Since when was love a disgrace, you 
people of Amman ? 


He also examines the relationship of the individual to God and religion. 
A fiery rebellion against the sanctimonious was only mitigated by a 
light-hearted sense of humour and a lingering faith in God. In an 
unfinished letter he wrote entitled “My friends, the gypsies’, he 
declares that a part of his love, which he will never lose, goes to God, but 
that another part of him is directed towards merriment and enjoyment 
of love ... but without debauchery. “I am a pursuer of love, com- 
pletely fascinated by beauty wherever it is. Beauty in my view is the 
source of all good and good is the source of all pleasure . . .’’®24 This is 
also the gist of his continuing argument with Shaikh “Abbiid al- 
Najjar, a Hijazi who was attached to the court until his promotion 
as a judge of the Muslim Court a few years before his death in 1940.625 
Al-Tall was a friend of the Shaikh who, it seems, persisted in advising 
him to change his way of life, especially with regard to drink. He writes : 


syliily ye) I uty Gly SSI Che Wily aliclys oy ™ 
Sy lis! 05.645 Ly ayyl dams or dS oY | eo) éh. on L 


He dedicates his sermons to my ears, and thinks it the height of piety to scold me 
and warn me; as if Amman has never known any other revellers who make the 
pilgrimage to the wine shop. Oh Shaikh, enough of this! What you call my sins are 
the sins nearest to God’s mercy. 


and this : 
cLicily ad i doles = liege ey) ony USI 
Iyel Le Carly Aigay geld Lage del a) Gil Aad by agi 


* *. * * * * * . * * * s * + + + * 4 + * * * * * * * * * 


clog cl ralla us® « 6 » Atle § ge lh ant b 96 
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clam BAI poly olatl fe does cyle aid Sei cl 


a eee je S52 ola re) AS yes yh) am Fhe | L, fae b 


Do you throw an ample sermon at me every couple of days, woven out of theology 
and judgment ? “Abbiid, oh Shaikh, I’m not a target any more for people to throw 
their reproaches at. ... “Abbtid, oh Shaikh, wherever you sit people can hear the 
Um and the loud sound of the Mi‘raj.1 Who said that beer’s forbidden now to 
drinking companions and fortunate men? ... Oh Shaikh, what is knowledge? 
It’s enough to know that [girls’] lips in the Sir valley are crimson! 


Al-Tall was obsessed by “Abbiid and many of his poems refer to him 
directly or indirectly, sometimes seriously as in the following : 
pas PEM CHE Goral 4) 9 Liesl gel 9) Ants ISlg 828 


When the theologian preaches at great length and others are guided by him, let me 
blaspheme ! 


and sometimes sarcastically : 
jb « Sgchb » SF Ls Arf jb se oF cnaleg 9 
A friend from the Bani al-Najjar whose turban is like a niles parachute. 
and this : 
Kell LES sll ogre Stu LiLS 00 
Like the firm, multicoloured turban of Master “Abbid. 


‘Abbiid became the archtype of the religious kill-joy in Al-Tall’s 
poetry; though sometimes he shares the role with Shaikh Hamza 
al-‘Arabi.®3! Such a creation is unprecedented in modern Arabic poetry. 
It shows, perhaps, al-Tall’s preoccupation with the idea of good and 
evil, and, in the tradition of Abii Nuwas, he consoles himself that God 
is a great forgiver : 


Sy) gl 05645, al} | dom} o A pes oY ol Ta venes gest Ly 
Oh Shaikh. enough of this ! What you call my sins are the sins nearest to God’s mercy. 


Al-Tall’s love of wine and drinking is sometimes explained by him 
in his poetry as an escape from the unhappy public and spiritual 
conditions of his country : 


1 Um... Mi‘raj : two religious texts. 
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UAE pod] als Ghd! ne Sladen Spot Gr& Oly 9% 


* + * *s + * * * + * * * * + s * 4 * + * + + 4 * + 
7 


The world is a jungle where I see only ogre-women talking with ghouls. ... Answer 
me therefore, oh Shaikh, where is the sin if I spend my life in drunkenness ? 


But those who read his poetry can hardly agree that he drinks solely 
in order to be able to bear life. This was part of his love of life. “‘I am’, 
he said in his letter on the gypsies, “‘a merry man. But... Iam Platonic 
in my ways and Epicurian in my creed. In drinking, [ am like al- 
Khayyam, and in my quest, I am like Diogenes’’.6#3 

Al-Tall’s Bohemianism is a chaotic mixture of love of freedom (or 
perhaps an incapacity to conform) and of merriment, a rejection of 
life as it was lived around him and of love of life in its essence. It is 
not a sensual, animal kind of Bohemianism. One might even say that 
his was, in part, an attempt to hold on to the original simplicity of 
Jordanian life in its basic elements and a protest against the compli- 
cations of developing modernity. It is a thirst and a quest for a basic 
innocence which he saw being defiled day by day. His poem “Anfas 
‘Id al-Fish” is a very good example of this attitude : 


ey Lola y| clésas| Bae are cpcelbigs ce oul Ax e re) 634 


* * * + + * 1 . * *. * * bel * . 


«o> Glu Lae cagls LAS » As eo Os) YI iby 
cy Bley Tl! ge pity ale doeedy! ope Abay prtyy 
‘onan Sd a \s| JozS | pols '. eee Ol oS ogum)| Ly, hb 
co * Ole J he 95 Lb ce Aud gam preci a) i Sy! rs) 
It is gain for a man to leave a country oppressed by the rabble... . Jordan is my 
country, but in Jordan “‘whenever I heal a wound, another wound flows’. I wish 
to leave its soil; perhaps departure would cure me of this oppression. My only 
hope is that the wish of an unfortunate man may come true: to have a camel- 


hair tent surrounded by sheep from the flock of your Sirhan tribe, in a desert where 
the Monarch has no darting, scheming serpents, no hissing snakes. 


Al-Tall depicted another character in several of his poems. This 


* He is talking to his wife, “Aufa; Sirhan is the name of her Bedouin tribe. 
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was that of his gypsy friend, “al-Habr’. However, despite al-Tall’s 
warm and interesting delineation, al-Habr falls short of Shaikh ‘Abbiid 
in that he never becomes a symbol or an archetype. Butal-Tall’s poems 
on him are often original and his description is vivid and entertaining, 
sometimes with mild humour lurking behind.635 

To his countrymen he was known as the poet of the gypsies, and his 
chaotic life, his kind of courage which did not hesitate to attack the 
whole system of public life. of a fast growing bureaucracy and of a 
quickly developing class consciousness, as well as long venerated 
religious sanctimoniousness, immediately signalled him out as an 
outsider. In the totality of his rejection and rebellion he is unrivalled 
among his contemporaries and has not yet been surpassed by a new 
generation of poets among whom many outsiders exist. Al-Tall can be 
emphatically regarded as the first spiritual exile in modern Arabic 
poetry. 66 

It is regrettable that al-Tall suffered from a relative obscurity in 
the Arab world during his life-time, when Arabic poetry could have 
benefited by his experiment and his kind of courage. This is not and 
cannot be due, as Mutlaq says,*? to his interest solely in Jordanian 
affairs and his involvement only im its life and landscape, which gave 
him, as Mutlagq asserts, a limited outlook on life. Al-Tall’s obscurity is 
due, rather, to the limited cultural links between Trans-Jordan and 
the rest of the Arab world with the possible exception of Palestine. 

In fact, al-Tall’s outlook on life is far from limited. He had wide 
dimensions, bounded, unfortunately, by a lack of contact with world 
poetry. His knowledge of Persian and Turkish, and his fondness for 
al-Khayyam’s quatrains,®* influenced his poetry only to a limited 
extent. But his basic gift was great. An example of his wider dimensions 
is his elegy on al-Habr, who was mistakenly reported dead.53° His 
approach in the first part of the poem is original. His “dead’’ gypsy 
friend, he said, when buried, had no mourners and his death caused 
no suffering among the gypsies. Their drums sounded, the wine drink- 
ers drank and enjoyed life, the music players played and Su‘ad, 
the famous gypsy dancer, performed her dances. Everything went 
on as before, and nothing passed with his passing. In Arabic, this is new 
and unconventional. 

Al-Tall’s dawan has sixty-six poems, short and long, most of them 
being in the traditional two-hemistich form. In many of them he used 
short metres, majzu’at, and he often resorted to quick metres like al- 
kamal (in which he has twenty-three poems) and al-hajaz (in which he 
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has eight). These seem to coincide with his lively mood. Two of the 
poems in the collection, “Mata?” and “Ya Hulwat al-Nazra’’, merit 
consideration here because they are written in free verse of the type 
which became established in the fifties. In this, the poet abandons 
the two hemistich form and varies the number of feet from one line 
to another, keeping to the same metre. It is open to doubt, however, 
whether these two poems were really written by al-Tall himself. The 
dates given for the two poems are 1941 and 1942 respectively, which 
make them earlier than the first recognized and successful experiments 
in free verse *4! made after the mid-forties by poets who had a sound 
Western education. Al-Tall neither had the experience, the knowledge 
nor the patience to experiment with free verse and produce a long poem 
like the poem entitled “Mata ?’’. Further, the mood of the poems and 
their general spirit are unlike those of al-Tall. In verses such as the 
following the virile bravado of the poet and his blithe spirit when in 
the presence of a beautiful woman are completely absent : 


Shy bed Seley genete| ra) e Que um 642 
Spe! Ado LN Bl Ol enc) cle 
| pve ae f ile b ya Ns 
en bt ney lng 
ails OLS! gly eladt eee Ul 


When will I have the chance to beg your forgiveness for the morning when I wished 
to stay another minute with you? In my great foolishness I could not be patient, 
and I secretly hurried away, like a fleeing criminal, do not ask where. I hurried 
away to where deception embraces ingratitude and treachery. 


The poems do contain phrases reminiscent of al-Tall but no critic 
or reader among those acquainted with his poetry ever seriously claimed 
that it was he who had made the first successful experiment in free 
verse in 1941. The controversy about the origins of this movement 
has been going on so long that had al-Tall’s experiment really taken 
place,*43 it would surely have merited a reference. One suspects that 
the two poems were written later by another poet and added to al- 
Tall’s collection. 
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(11) Some Conventional Influences 


The originality of al-Tall was not destined to be the beginning of an 
independent current in Jordanian poetry. Other conventional forces 
were mustering, which were to cut short the effect of his experiment 
on other poets in his country. These forces gathered, in the fashion 
of older days, around the small court of the Emir ‘Abdullah ibn al- 
Husain (as he then was called). The Emir was a poet himself and a 
lover of Classical poetry. He had arrived in 1920 from the Hijaz, the 
country of his origin, for which he retained a permanent longing, in 
the fashion of the ancient desert poets. He was an old-fashioned poet 
in the Classical tradition not only of al-Sharif al-Radi, of whom he 
seems to have been fond,*44 but also of more ancient poets whose 
spirit and style he often reflects in his poetry. He has no published 
diwan, but about sixteen poems of his are in the possession of ‘Al 
Nasth al-Tahir and are quoted by Asad. Taysir Zubyan in his book 
Al-Malik ‘Abdullah kama ‘Araftuh (Amman, 1967) also quotes several 
poems and passages of poems, some of which had been published in 
his newspaper, Al-Jazira which was started in 1939. The Emir ‘Abdullah 
seems to have dabbled in mu‘araddat and tashtir of Classical poems,%* 
a hobby too old-fashioned for the ’twenties and ’thirties. He also wrote 
love poems and poems of longing for his country, treating both themes 
in a very conventional manner : 


Sls § pW onal By Anhe abbYb 2b cap 
ls SL Ay ee et la dy tks fl Ld 
OV Sele al os El gue 9 bla ale cay lel 
Ole Ay! TI Se dhe > peereene ror ge desl 


I long for the pure waters of the valleys [of Sal*]. All my vessels are dried up in al- 
Shim. Ifa gazelle, grazing on dal which sways in the soft breezes, is suddenly attacked 
by ravening wolves who draw death towards it in their light, rocking gait: such a 
gazelle is not more sad than I when I leave my land of Sal‘ to descend to the land 
of Ma‘an. 


The language and ideas in these verses are particularly archaic, and 
much of his poetry suffers from the same fault, although a simpler 
language and a more authentic attitude are employed in the poems 
which speak of a direct experience, and in those which the Emir 
recited extemporaneously or dictated.¢47 However, the general con- 
clusion must be that the Emir inadvertently promoted a trend towards 
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more traditional poetry. He encouraged men of letters to flock to 
his court, indulging in poetic competitions with them, and in a sort 
of witty, light-hearted poetic correspondence with some of them.®48 
The poets who came to him from other Arab countries were all conserv- 
ative, the most outstanding among them being the Syrian Khair 
al-Din al-Zirikli, and the Lebanese Fu’ad al-Khatib 649 and the Emir 
‘Adil Arslan. 

This poetic and literary activity was recognized by the Jordanian 
Jiryis al-Qustis, writing in Al-Risdla, in 1936. “A new literary life’, 
he says, “has crept into Trans-Jordan, a life we did not know before 
the [establishment] of the Emirate’’.65° Speaking of the cultural life in 
Trans-Jordan in general, he goes on to say that the government opened 
schools, and sent some students on scholarships, and that there was a 
new desire among the people to educate their children. He also adds 
that Egyptian journalism was playing its part in nourishing the young 
readers with its “fine literature’, especially in Al-Risdla. “But”, 
the writer continues, “no author in the true sense of the word has yet 
appeared in Trans-Jordan, nor any truly productive man of letters 
who takes his material and theme from life’’.651 He then mentions 
some writers and poets among whom he names al-Tall, “‘the poet of 
the gypsies’, without so much as noting the poet’s originality and 
smeerity. One can conclude here that what he means by poetry of 
‘life’ was perhaps the direct political and social poetry which was 
being written in abundance in the Arab world and in Palestine at 
that time. He concludes by saying that “literary life in Trans-Jordan 
is weak and scant if compared with that of other Arab countries, but 
that its progress and development, at the surprising pace it is now 
going on, encourages optimism’’.6 


2. Palestine 


(i) Lhe Forces of Change: Ibrahim Tagan (1905-1941) 


Known as the foremost poet in Palestine during the *twenties and 
thirties, Ibrahim Tagan was instrumental in modernizing the poetry 
of his country. He came from Nablus, a town which, with its surround- 
ing villages, was known as “Jabal al-Nar’’ (the mountain of fire) 
during the Mandate, because it was in this area that the Palestine 
rebels of the “thirties found a stronghold and a shelter. Rebellion and 
resistance seem to have been a characteristic of the town’s history.®% 
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Another attribute is its love of learning. As far back as the first decades 
of this century and probably earlier, the people of Nablus seem to have 
sought more learning than the town was capable of giving them. They 
went to Beirut, Istanbul and other cities to further their studies after 
which these educated young men would, in a number of cases, 
reject their town’s stricts conservatism and settle in more liberal 
towns of Palestine or in other Arab countries.*°4 This meant that there 
was a constant trickle of emigration from Nablus which persists, 
even up to this day, in a sort of narrow conservatism. The lack of 
personal freedom in the town was later to be a constant source of 
unhappiness and rebellion for its famous woman poet, Fadwa Tiqan, 
Ibrahim’s sister, who was not able to emigrate. Nablus played an 
important role in the life and poetry of [brahim Tiiqan. His verse 
reflected the town’s fiery nationalistic temperament and was a record 
not only of political events in Palestine in the *twenties and ’thirties, 
but also of the character of its heroic struggle against Zionism. 

The traditions of his family were also a great help to the poet. 
The family seems to have had an ingrained love of learning. Ibrahim 
Tiigan *5 is said to have been encouraged by his grandfather who 
himself wrote some poetry and “‘zajal’’, while his mother is also de- 
scribed as having been fond of heroic literature in Arabic. His father 
was anxious that Ibrahim and the rest of his children should study 
the Quran, of which Ibrahim grew very fond, reading it through every 
Ramadan. 

In his elementary education Ibrahim was also fortunate, for he 
studied between 1914-1918 at a good school in Nablus (al-Madrasa al- 
Rashidiyya al-Gharbiyya), where his teachers were lovers of literature. 
One of them wrote poetry and another was an Azhar educated man 
who had come into direct contact with the poetry of the neo-Classicists 
in Egypt. Their method of teaching Arabic literature seems to have 
been relatively ‘““modern” and the young pupil came to know the 
poetry of Shauqi, Hafiz and Mutran very early in life, as well as that 
of the other contemporary Arab poets of the older generation. His 
secondary education was completed at St. George’s missionary school 
(commonly known in Arabic as al-Mutran) in Jerusalem, where he 
must have studied English. During that time he also came under the 
influence of a great educator, Nakhla Zuraiq, who held a teaching 
post at the Enghsh College in Jerusalem. 

In 1923 Ibrahim went to the American University in Beirut where 
he stayed until 1929. It was in Beirut as he approached manhood that 
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his life as a poet really began. He found great encouragement from 
the Lebanese press which published his poems, and at the university 
he met poets from other Arab countries such as the Iraqi Hafiz al- 
Jamil and the Syrian Wayjih al-Bartdi. He also met his friend, admirer 
and later biographer, the Lebanese writer ‘Umar Farrikh. It was in 
this relatively free atmosphere that he was able to experience love as 
he came into contact both in college and outside with femimine beauty. 
He commemorates this in verse : 


Je Spgtly path pe Spell pre wage yl 


My first experience in the art of love was Beirut. Blessed be first love ! 


During his university years, however, he was afflicted with recurrent 
bouts of stomach trouble and an ulcer seems to have been forming 
then, which was eventually to cause his premature death. 

In the twelve years that followed his graduation until his death 
in 1941, Tagan held a number of posts, going from teaching, which he 
hated,** to office work, and moving between Nablus, Jerusalem, 
Beirut and Baghdad. He visited Egypt early, for medical treatment, 
and seems to have enjoyed his stay in Cairo which offered even greater 
pleasures than Beirut. However, he appears to have received little 
attention as a poet from the Hgyptians : 


Oo BI oS Cp OF oe del) pas C9 a1 inal 9 


. 27929 cored SII OF Buco85) Gl dae joeh eee se. Wag 


I love Egypt, but Egypt spurns me. It turns its back on me from time to time.... 
I do not chide it for its desertion. Its coquetry allures me and feeds my longing. 


Ibrahim Tiiqan’s poetry is marked by sincerity and emotional 
veracity. His verse is clear and direct, the diction simple and well- 
chosen, and the phrases powerful and often terse. He clearly shows 
the influence of Classical poetry as well as that of the Quran.*° How- 
ever, despite the fact that he was certainly acquainted with a number 
of foreign poets, including the English Romantics Shelley, Keats, 
Coleridge and Byron, they had little detectable influence on him. 
However, there is a clear if subtle change in his sensibility which must 
be accounted for by his education and by the fact that he had acquired a 
greater contemporaneity of outlook. At his hands poetry in Palestine 
immediately changed to a modern attitude, telling in concise, poignant 
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phrases of the poet’s own experience and of that of his own people, 
in terms sometimes crisp and angry, sometimes bitterly sarcastic, 
sometimes gentle and chivalrous. He recognized the ills of the nation 
and in prophetic, clear utterances drew his terrifying vision of imminent 
ruin and exile : 


p——> 2.9 Code oo o— gs ue e 5 ly 661 
| gs iors e oz) | Nf oll on a ly 


People, your enemy will not soften or have mercy. People, only exile [literally : 
‘evacuation’ ] lies before you. So start packing ! 


and again talking in premonitory fashion to his countryman : 
ls Sew! ele pe ILS YY duge 5 oily 
ise BY Or Ans do plug ey Anions cob 2) ey 
el ete! gee Vo QSL ib ee NAS gael eas OG 


You — I know you well — care only for trivial, empty appearances. Those around 
you sense your fate, and the news of it has spread to distant lands. Mighty palaces 
will not remain to their inhabitants, nor narrow huts. 


A man who loved life and recognized its vital forces, Tiqan sang 
songs of praise and glory to the heroic struggle of his country,* 
rejecting fully and uncompromisingly the forces of stupor, evil and 
treachery that were sapping its vitality.6¢4 The sanctified figure of the 
hero, the rebel and the martyr is drawn vividly. Of the martyr he says : 


ali Sghl ths EN el gas 
pitty tl oy pesly SLL byl, 
a—ag)l gigs coms * Semmes es Andi 
alg mole YL L—galis 3 ei 


Disaster frowned and he smiled. Terror surged and he plunged into it, calm and 
unafraid, firm of heart and foot. ... His soul was possessed by a high ambition, 
nobler than all others. Flame and tempest were its elements. 


And of the freedom fighter, “‘al-fida@’syy’”’, he says : 
Aol 59d Ang) Aaa Nin of feud Y see 
Ann Lig fps Lut Anand Gent rane ber 
A ncly Sgr leis cst acl! C5, 
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Ay |p Cpe aw pel ed Anos sh cr? 
pas ss iene AS - rae vee 
oli an GayJjls ly GUL ga 
Aselia cy Des imvelypch (Joli 


Do not consider his safety ; he has offered his soul to death [literally : “‘he has carrved 
his soul on the palm of his hand’’). In his devotion [literally : “through his burdens’’| 
he has exchanged the pillow for the shroud, waiting through the hours for the 
terrible hour [of death]. ... Who has not seen the charcoal of the night burn from 
his spark? Hell has touched his message with fire. He stands at the door. Death 
fears him. Tempests, subside in shame at his courage! 


These noble figures stand in his poetry side by side with the debased 
figures of some of Palestine’s unworthy children, the land brokers, 
for example, of whom he writes : 


Lim jl sad! eal fe le dead SI Spulee CF oe 
Lagléel oe Git LI ALU Lele chet yah 
La bls oN! Re gene Ge ee Onsen 
HLF} ctl) Chilly cgay ai GI Oly clgiud Gal & 
la gl cig een meets le 2 Leal s ey ears clgileas 


As for the brokers of the country, it’s a disgrace to the people that such a band 
survives ! Satan himself had to announce his bankruptcy when he heard their smooth 
tongues. They live in luxury, and they’re honoured, as if the misery of the whole 
country only existed for their benefit. They’re the ones, you must admit, who chival- 
rously come to its aid, and they’re its leaders, whatever you may think. They’re 
its defenders too: thanks to them it'll soon be completely ruined, bought and sold 
at their hands. 


Tagan touched on a sensitive sore when he spoke of such men, the 
traitors, the men of talk and no action who seemed to be conveniently 
set in positions of leadership and responsibility. The danger was felt 
by the poet to be so great that he, unconsciously, resorted to a new 
method of address, which he realized would have the greatest effect 
and would draw immediate attention to the plight he felt was afflicting 
his country : to irony. Modern Arabic poetry, when treating political 
or social problems, has been in general a poetry of anger and protest, 
or of pleading and preaching. It was at the hands of Hafiz Ibrahim 
that irony was first employed with success. Tiiqan and al-Tall were 
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able to develop it further. However, very few poets of the “fifties 
and ’sixties exploited this already developed element to describe the 
even more complex contemporary scene. But Tiaqan combines it 
with sarcasm, avoiding by that an over-simplicity or an over-dogma- 
tism of his statements, and expressing more than would have been 
possible had he used only direct statement. To the hollow, voluble 
and inert leaders he says in one of his more famous poems : 


Amat} ens Qh lt al Aur g tt (grabs!) | 668 


Agi] ogigll Qo aul Syk S55 nb gy Oghladl gl 
domi Ain} ole Lene ols Se (Obes) 
Aol cpt op doe! ple bole 34 Xn ( ¢ Lats) 
A sdj—J! odlel Gelag wl! feyle sr! Ue dkk a 
as] Legh 3 SS rs Olgas (Nts!) Udom bo 


duis! phi YS lot poli Se eh LG 


You are those who are faithful to the nation. You are those who carry the burden 
of the cause. You are those who labour without talk. God bless your strong arms! 
A declaration of yours is equal to an army with all its batteries. An assembly of 
yours can restore the ancient glory of Umayyad conquests. The deliverance of 
the country is at hand [/terally : ‘is at the door”). Joyful [literally : “rosy” ] celebra- 
tions are here. We do not deny your services, but in our hearts one single wish 
remains : a remnant of a country is still in our hands; rest awhile, so this remnant 
does not fly away. 


This stands in contrast to his tone and style when he speaks of his 
country’s heroes. He is then terse, tense and impassioned, giving no 
hint of the biting sarcasm or of the light-hearted merriment which 
characterize his other verse. In fact, Tagan was able to advance the 
development of the element of tone in poetry, and he is certainly one 
of the first modern Arab poets to achieve a refreshing variety of tone 
and style. 

Like ‘Umar Abi Risha, Tiiqan’s second major theme was woman. 
He does not have Abi Risha’s sophistication in his love poetry, nor 
his fluctuation between his passion for woman and his veneration 
of her. Rather, he was a realistic poet who loved woman’s beauty : 


w 


ates Goeldl g oly AS Las Lily 669 
Based gi cetigits je 


Oh my heart, which she has seen in torment among the kneeling ones, praying to 
her implacable beauty which tortures it still ! 
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but whose basic attitude was that of “gather ye rose buds while ye 
may’. Love to him came easily, and did not involve much suffering 
and philosophizing. A gentleness as that shownin his lovely little poem 
‘“Haira’”’ and a realistic understanding of social mores imposed upon 
the young emancipated girl of the ’twenties and ’thirties, as in his poem 
“Fi ’l-Maktaba’’, were counterbalanced by a mischievous approach to 
love and sex, when he found opportunity for it, as is shown in his 
poem “Fi Dair Qiddis” in which he says: 


pe Wsiys hale Yo Lglo GLI a ath Ge Ls 
lg eb cH GLI ols ABs papell Elbe lick Lege 


Not the throne of Balgis! in her reign, not Solomon when he wedded Balqis, were 
greater than us together in bed, embracing till the bells of matins rang. 


He sometimes produced pornography, but the more extreme porno- 
graphic poems were never published. He left them in a manuscript 
which he called Al-Shararat (The Sparks), and many of them are still 
memorized by his contemporaries. Some of these were written in 
collaboration with his poet-friends in Beirut, such as Wajih al-Bariidi.¢”! 
In these poems and in the more temperate ones published in his col- 
lection, there is a light-hearted attitude which has never failed to 
charm his readers. But his love poetry is neither deep nor does it 
embody a vision. The mischievous spirit in his pornographic poems and 
the ardour of his nationalistic poetry with their critical candour, acted 
as a catharsis for a people suffering from both political suppression and 
emotional and sexual repression. 

Nationalism and love, however, were not the only themes which the 
poet treated. He wrote some poems of occasion, mostly elegies, in 
the typical fashion of the day, and some poems related to other 
experiences of his life. His famous poem “Mala’ikat al-Rahma”’ on 
the nurses who looked after him when he was ill, won great popularity 
because of its gentleness, its musical rhythms and original rhyme, 
and also because of the comparison that he drew of the nurses to 
white doves playing around a pond: 


Arm phot ew ts delogly GH! 50) 


1 Balqis : the Queen of Sheba. 
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AST cpg) Gpbsl Lilo God von) GIG 


oh LAL eye, Set Seis 
Fm SY eet ae ls alos Ro Pe Econ ee 9 JI 


White doves, symbols of peace and innocence since Creation began! It should 
please them that I echo their voices. In every garden the shady boughs resound 
with their cooing. ... The comforters of the sick are like them. Gardens are like 
hospitals; kindness is their medicine. 


Tiiqan wrote many elegies, the best being possibly his elegy on 
King Faisal I, composed in 1934.673 But most of his elegiac poetry is 
traditional, where the funeral of the dead man is described as great 
to denote his greatness, and places where the dead man lived or which 
he frequented weep for him and mourn his loss: 


Say awl Re ey el ands Gad! doh AK L Gliadt 074 


Oh Ghamdan, why do you weep? Oh Mecca of wisdom, wherefore the grief? Oh 
temple of virtue and bounty! 


The same philosophy about death persists as it did in Classical poetry. 
It is a philosophy of acceptance and acquiescence in which death is a 
road which everyone will tread : 


er res Oh 6 43 Ols | Awad Sr yj] ads es bes Sol ge yb 675 
No pesl por! dee G SUI geS op eh Os I oe cul Opes 


No matter how long the road, death will find it short; and no matter how rough, 
death will find it paved. The death of a man bent beneath the weight of eighty 
years is like the death of one in tender youth [literally : “of a youth who has not yet 
begun to shave’’|. 


One point of difference in his elegies is the fact that he often uses 
his main topic to introduce a discussion of national problems. In his 
elegy on his Lebanese teacher, Jabr Dimit, he suddenly switches to 
talk about Balfour, the British peer in whose name the promise was 
given to the Jews of a national home in Palestine: 


cee | _S3 rll on wile ee ysl oan (Spill Cool gi Lig 676 
JAS Cn teads Go ley cildy pad GUITY SU Cb ile 


Death is defeated only by him who leaves an eternal memory among men, who 
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leaves an honoured name; not like him! who died leaving an ill-fated promise in 
Palestine. 


He also resorts, at certain points in his elegies, to an attack on the ills 
that were obstructing the struggle of the nation and producing quick 
disaster, as in the following in which he laments a Palestinian leader : 


Igcl be Ngch cy hee OW) aA SL Oke ol SG bys 


Oh fatherland, in whose earth your leaders are buried, if those who sold you had 
any shame, they would not have sold you! 


One wonders why this poet, who spent most of his adult life suffering 
from disease and a weak constitution, did not treat the question of 
ilIness and death more deeply and poignantly.678 He was well aware of 
his failing health and of the possibility of imminent death : 


wl gcd! ges cal Crernys Ardge Sptiy pie tars 


My thirty years are bearing me away, the steeds gallop headlong [towards death]. 
In ten years my bough will twist, my oil dry up, my flame burn low. 


His tone in this part of the poem is sad and very effective : 

Sy] es geet! C Aas Shag OI pee GG dL 
St ob Lgl Li a A! of gb say 
Vee SC) Ata stT paw (gid! ok g Le bo | 
eae Cone Am» 9. oll i! (Sr Hg AD9 olalien SLL 


What delight if my eyes could remain open to pluck joy from blissful sleep ! Tomor- 
row I will sleep long -—— and, God, how deeply ! — in the earth. Do you not see the 
bird of youth in my hand? I dread its sudden starting away. Its wings are fully 
fledged, it may find its way early to the height of its tree. 


One finds in these verses the noblest of all Tigan’s images, but the 
genuine tone of sad acceptance of a possibly imminent fate does not 
persist throughout the poem, which begins and ends as a love song to 
a Spanish girl. The idea of premature death does not lead him to any 
philosophical reflections on death itself, for he has no metaphysical 
tendencies. Rather, 1t makes him yearn for more pleasure in life, before 
it. ends. 

A proof of the hesitancy of Tiqan’s poetic development as he emerged 


1 Balfour. 
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from a relatively arid poetic background in Palestine to a modern 
sensibility, is the great difference in level between his various images. 
The beauty of the images one encounters in the previous examples is 
not always reproduced. Frequently he descends to the banal and the 
outworn, while nature to him is often something superficial as it 
was in some Classical poetry, as can be seen in the line: 


. F da + of . oF 8 680 
Labls CS poo I! pe en a Las lb etl aes is? oe | 
You have gone far on the wing of the night, like the swift lightning flash. 


The flash of hghtning is an outworn image, not only in poetry but 
also in daily conversation. Nature in the following example gives him 
the same superficial comparisons : 


Lede sig Eb Lg pat! die o8t 
Lynn gee as G lars 


The paradise of beauty is all hers, its fragrance is all hers. All the roses are in her 
cheeks, intoxicated by her eyes. She is the sweet basil of my heart. If only she were 
by my side! 


He used allegory with no great originality in his poem “‘“Masra‘ Bulbul’ 
(“The death of a thrush”) in which the thrush is the beguiled youth, 
the rose is the girl of pleasure and the garden the tavern. But some of 
his other poems are characterized by movement and vividness. His 
poem “Haira”’ is a perfect example of both psychological and physical 
movement : 


gs ee pe alk el ee eS 
LipeseNN) oho OF Sls S423 Leb tas | is gy Boas y 
Lge Gyles ne pub Pease: SUSI ee La 


gs la Gale Sle: Ay Chit oo) tS «dd os 
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Lioigde Cogtn Wg gu ~e 
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I did not wish to be stony-hearted and drive the dreams from her eyes. Longing 
urged me to wake her, my hand shrank from reaching out to her. Sleep itself seemed 
to find joy on her eyelids, would not part from them. Woe to my heart! How was 
it not destroyed by the sight of her, as she turned from side to side, sighing from 
what her heart enfolded. Oh longing — woe to you! — do not alarm her breasts. 
Sorrow enough for me to see her hair pouring over her cheeks, kissing their softness. 
I envy it as she rests in sleep, it excites me as it nestles on her arms. I watch with 
the yearning of a lover, all patience at an end. I lean over her, but my delicacy 
holds me back. I move away in awe, longing to kneel at her feet. My soul is torn 
between reverence and burning love. I stand, uncertain what to do. Did my desire 


reach its utmost bounds? For I fell enraptured over her lips. 


Form in his poetry also underwent some experiments. Although 
his basic form is the Classical two hemistich line, there are some 
attempts at variation. He wrote many poems in stanza form where the 
variations of rhymes and/or feet in one stanza are repeated, muwash- 


shah-like, in the other stanzas. 


He was not always successful in his choice of variations. His poem 
“Al-Thulatha” al-Hamra’’’, an elegy on three young Palestinian rebels 
hanged in Acre, Palestine, in 1929, 1s too elaborate in its variations 
to suit the sad, explosive occasion : 


aov99) SLE] Sp cae y’y 
argc jslasly aS! DULY 
Veer 
b usb ol 
oll ALF 5 pb Bp 


ye eee ove me mea. 
a yegltl Sgely OISYI cb 

b Gnelgc gi 5 catib 

bush Louw Sols 

XSI od GAL, ow! Sgnedls 


When your evil star appeared, and heads swayed in the nooses, the adhdn wailed 
out, the bells tolled. The night was grim, the day lowered. Fury and passion raged, 
death was everywhere, sometimes prowling, sometimes fleeting away. The eternal 
spade cut down, down into the earth, which received them to its stony heart. 


The other stanzas follow the same pattern with different rhymes, 
except for the last rhyme, c, which is repeated throughout (dddd. eeee. 
yc.). Such an elaborate form which varies the length of verses as well as 
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the rhymes employs a certain amount of artifice which does not suit 
the occasion. Moments of intense feeling such as the above moment 
require the greatest simplicity of style, language and metaphor.®83 

Tiigan’s experiment, then, tended towards a modernization of 
poetry in Palestine but within the Classical framework, in that he 
preserved in himself many of the Classical attributes of old Arabic 
poetry : its realism and factual representation of things, its terse 
phraseology and its powerful and precise diction. But his spirit was 
modern and he only spoke of his own times and experiences. He re- 
mains one of the few Arab poets who have succeeded up till now in 
effectively introducing the element of irony and sarcasm into poetry, 
and despite a Classical framework, his personality is crystal clear and 
his poetry, unlike that of the neo-Classicists, is a true record of his 
life. Despite his rebellion and rejection, as well as his illness, he never 
dallied with the escapist Romanticism that was being written in the 
‘thirties and *forties elsewhere in the Arab world, especially in Egypt. 
He remained down-to-earth but, in his glorification of the martyrs 
and rebels of his country, he was able to soar to great heights. Other- 
wise, his imagmation kept well within limits and even his attempts 
at variation in form were regularized and tended towards symmetry 
and order. His poetry is one of the best examples of spontaneously 
“engaged” poetry which ranged freely among the various experiences 


of life. 


(11) Other Poetic Experiments : “Abd al-Rahim Mahmid (1913-1948) 


In the village of “Anabta, a short distance from Nablus, lived a younger 
contemporary to Ibrahim Tiigan, the poet ‘Abd al-Rahim Mahmud, 
known as the Cavalier Poet or the Poet Martyr. Together with Taqan 
he helped to bring to poetry in Palestine the warmth of life and the 
heat of the country’s struggle for survival. Tugan’s role as a political 
critic seems pale in comparison with that of ‘Abd al-Rahim who 
exemplified in his poetry and life, and then finally in his death, the 
ideas of strife as a continuous personal, even physica] involvement : 


alg 5 acee bil Liked okga I II mail Ghyll eo 
eos Sos! a) he pLiiseail Ye ch J) ca les 
Gegalgeall Agylees Cpe Gpil sg Lg kee ops be ged eg 


The butchered fatherland cried out for Jzhad, and my heart responded in an ecstacy 
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of joy. I raced with the wind. No reason to vaunt; is it not my duty to die for my 
country ?...I said to him who fears death: ‘‘Are you afraid to face the enemy ?” 


It is his own personal fight, which should be everyone else’s too: 
eles! oA wis le bls EVs Sad] Qetly «on he 98 
pV 3S ele) deb get: dle Ye Aly eel 
eL—et Soitt Ips SY! oO! lw toad ‘Y Li tigie Cradle 
plat! EUS ops la yl 8 doe KG sla dl b coe 


Say “‘no”’! Follow with action, have no fear, and see how the heads bow! With 
your fire melt the chain around your neck. The banners are raised only on the skulls 
[of martyrs]. Seize your rights; never beg for them, never! Those who usurp rights 
are base. This is the road to life; do not turn aside. Al-Qassiam} has walked it 
before you. 


‘Abd al-Rahim died on the battlefield in 1948, having fought against the 
ageressor since his early youth. He fell just before his country itself 
fell an unhappy victim to a tragic fate which he, like his more famous 
contemporary Tiiqan, had prophesied. He had said as early as 1935, 
addressing Sa‘tid ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, then a prince, on the latter’s 
visit to Jerusalem and al-Aqsa Mosque: 


aalel Sell GX Jocks  pelidire -LI WIS bm 
KAS D653 & bea eo Cpe ke al O19 pa et «ay! docu 
Ans y| Ad pct 3 SS {| asl SN ‘any i 


There stands before you, oh Prince, a poet whose heart enfolds a bitter lament. 
The Aqsa Mosque: are you come to pay reverence to it, or to bid it farewell before 
it is lost, a sanctuary to be ravaged by every mutilated runaway slave, by every 
roving vagabond ? And tomorrow, how near it is! For us nothing will remain but 
remorse and flowing tears. 


The son of a poet 68? who belonged to the conventional school of 
the older generation in Palestine, he received his secondary education 
at al-Najah College in Nablus, one of the most famous secondary 
schools in Mandatory Palestine. This was where he met Ibrahim 


1 A famous Palestinian rebel leader of the 1930s, who fell in action at Haifa. 


* This verse is said to have raised the poet, yet unknown, to immediate fame. 
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Tigan with whom he became friendly. He later became a teacher at 
this College. 

His poetry carries the marks of an exclusively Classical education 
in Arabic. He was very fond of al-Mutanabbi whose poetic style and 
virile spirit he echoed, especially in his most famous poem : 


Sia Sales 3 le sul seh) is ea) Cheon Lee be6 


I will bear my soul on the palm of my hand and hurl it into the pit of death. 


This poem is a noble example of poetry alive and glowing with the clash 
of battle and the hovering shadow of a magnificent death. The death 
impulse in the following verse has no sinister implications, nor does 
it reflect, as that of the Tunisian poet al-Shabbi, a deep longing for it: 


ee aN El Sy epee Gy! il Sed 


I see my fate, but I quicken my step towards it. 


but is a profound yearning to fulfil a noble task : 


oe fb Sr» O99 toa) F> 03° (pe iS)! 


To fall defending my usurped rights, defending my country, this, I see, is my desire. 


This poem 1s still memorized by many Palestinians. 

However, not all of his poems are as good as the one in which these 
lines occur. The committee which was set up to collect and edit his 
diwan in 1956 resorted to a process of selection and omission in its 
choice of poems. These were collected from various newspapers as 
well as from friends and relatives of the poet as there was no manuscript 
of his complete works. The failure to publish all of ‘Abd al-Rahim 
Mahmid’s available poetry is regrettable as it has denied to the literary 
historian as well as to the critic of poetry the chance to study the 
different levels of a creative talent hampered by a limited culture and a 
limited knowledge of modern poetic tools. Whereas the poem quoted 
above is equal to the best in Tuqan, Mahmiid’s uneven poetic contri- 
bution and the weakness of some of his poems account for his lesser 
fame and explain in part Tiiqan’s superior role in modern Arabic 
poetry in Palestine. 

But with Mahmid the role of poetry, not only as a mirror of 
contemporary life, but also as a direct personal engagement is estab- 
lished. Self dedication and the inevitability of sacrifice become an 
integral part of the poetic expression, and the tragedy of the outer 
world around the poet becomes his own personal tragedy and his own 
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personal commitment. This is “Abd al-Rahim Mahmiid’s greatest 
achievement. ®89 


(iil) Ab& Salma (b. 1911) 


Another poet who rose to fame in the ’thirties writing in the same 
style of realistic poetry was ‘Abd al-Karim al-Karmi, known as 
Abt Salma. Abt Salma *° came from Tulkarm, near Nablus, but 
received his secondary education in Damascus, and then studied law 
at its university graduating in 1930. He comes from a family who 
loved literature. His father, Sa‘id ibn Manstr al-Karmi, an Azhar 
graduate, was a poet in the Classical tradition and a scholar of note, 
who was chosen to be a member of the Arab Academy of Language 
in Damascus, and later its vice-president. He also had a large library 
which included many valuable books and manuscripts. 

Abii Salma must have benefited considerably from this cultural 
background. On the other hand, he must have been saved from too 
much involvement with conventional poetic attitudes by his higher 
education, his study of French and English, and his expatriation, later, 
from Palestine in 1948. In fact, we see how in his later poetry, he 
became more similar to poets like the Damascene Anwar al-‘Attar 
and the Lebanese Bishara al-Khiri (al-Akbtal al-Saghir). His later 
poetry shows the intermediate stage through which Arabic poetry 
passed between Classicism and Romanticism in an earlier period. 
From the beginning, his verse showed a greater lyricism than that 
of other poets in Palestine and, later on, it acquired a deeper involve- 
ment with nature and a less direct poetic approach. It also showed in 
some of its examples a tendency, unknown in the clear and direct 
imagery of Tiiqan’s poetry for example, towards abstraction. In 
this Abi Salma also differs from al-Akhtal al-Saghir whose images are 
never hazy or difficult for the reader to visualize. His early poetry, 
written in the mid-thirties, when the Palestine rebellion took place, 
brought him immediate fame and popularity. His verses were power- 
ful and strongly woven, with a flow of direct angry emotion that was 
very effective. Images at this stage were clear and sharp : 


dds ses id. ect Sons Cigtghth Se 
ea yi) ‘i Care do | Ss 3 | geone| rere 
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Dowd] SY Arme (998 « QS » Ly jail losgs 
> 4 YI owe Ladle 6 lg cI chem a Lstnes 
et tN eg AU I eas ble Oprw 


AunsgSlo Igcls sed! ou ce YI Ly bil 1593 
A 3 _9| pra | apere) dts, | ox gl 
sayg ll Dt aay sll gy ceed gbgll Ly bil Las’ 
Sp) ore etl dats JILaY| aml 


Do you see the courts of inquisition [which flourish] in our day? Arise, hear the 
martyrs blood crying out on every side! ... Arise, see Farhan,! on his forehead 
the sign of prostration in prayer, fasting, walking like a lion on the rope of martyr- 
dom, after seventy years in the service of God and Eternal Truth! ... Arise, see 
the citizens lost between promise and threat; some cast into prison, some homeless 
in exile; here an orphan and wailing widow, there a man lost! ... Arise, see the 
butchered fatherland [literally : “‘the fatherland slain from ear to ear” |! Generations 
throng round the graves, their footprints bloody. 


However, this vitality is not reproduced in his later poetry where 
he tried to become more sophisticated. His direct approach changed 
as fiery emotions were quenched by the disaster, despair and loneliness 
which took hold of the Palestinian refugees. He now came under the 
influence of the Syrian and Lebanese experiments, and his poetry 
underwent a change in both theme and imagery. The poetry of exile 
which he wrote after 1948 shows only a limited capacity to meet the 
tragic fact of this expatriation, the desperate rootlessness imposed 
upon him and his countrymen by forces of evil and aggression. These 
forces can still inspire him with angry poetry, and when he writes 
angry verse, to which he seems more suited, he brings to mind memories 
of his earlier, virile poetry. But when he writes about his longing for 
his lost country, his poetry does not differ much from that of the 
poets of the Mahjar **? whose voluntary exile moved them to a similar 
yearning, one that involved feelings of sadness and wistfulness showing 
the effect of traditional motifs, well known to all students of Classical 


1 Farhan al-Sa‘di, a Palestinian rebel. 
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Arabic poetry. This treatment exposes a weakness in Abii Salma’s 
sensibility, reflecting a lack of insight into the terrifying dimensions 
of the Palestinian disaster, as the Palestinian people fell victims 
to political coercion and a world order whose concepts and activities 
militated against their very existence. Little in Abi Salma’s poetry 
points to the blindness of necessity that led to that pitiful, tragic 
situation, where death, treason, wickedness, rootlessness, dispersion, 
loss of dignity and identity were dominant. Confronting such an 
existence Abii Salma’s repeated wish to be back in his lost country, 
playing on its beaches and plains with a lovely girl seems melodramatic 
in the extreme : 


Foy cpddl Sel Ae yl fe Goth aS ee leeds G9 


ee pees! nee ital 


Oh Palestine, how will we meet? Will J, our separation at an end, see your most 
holy soil? ... Will I see my heart on its shore, unfolding near me its virgin dreams: 
and see the dark maiden, playful in love, granting light to the eyes of every lover? 


Abii Salma tried to introduce another theme, that of love, into his 
poetry of longing for his lost country. His love for woman mixes, 
rather artificially, with his love for country. The woman is often seen 
to be his countrywoman, but she has no real identity. She seems to 
be the same herome of Classical poetry for whom the poet weeps over 
the remains of a deserted camp. But now she is united to the poet by 
this common fate of exile from Paradise, an exile whose real tragedy he 
cannot convey : 


Canenmenmnae ws Sez ao —— oY 4J prend | is Pace 694 
& Sl! bs 


GVW a ben Sly ghe Cpt dw Gazal Jo! G 


We will meet in poetry. Were it not for poetry your eyes would not shine, you would 


Game pris Grad! tery op oo, 


not take pity. [We will meet] in the breezes that wander homeless from the Jarmaq 
and the hills of Jerusalem. We will meet on the soil of the fatherland, breathing out 
what remains of our breath; on Carmel, sad since our parting; on the sands of the 
blue shore. 
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He uses images from nature, often the nature of his own country, to 
describe his beloved, employing for this an elegant and carefully 
chosen vocabulary,®% but one that suffers from too much repetitiveness. 
His images lost focus and poignancy with the years and became frag- 
mented and affected, as can be seen in the following lines : 


GH Ae 3 Oe | Ah Spetl cys te Ire 
es Dey Te bee aN 
Gik- CAtl cay bl oY po lS 
39) oS Aa ppl Ce Lp Ge pet! Gb 
Seapets: gat SF ue 
nee) La)! pele 3d uy tee Nao gles ds 
oo) eau rlisg de 
b— old BR oe cls oo ide oJ Ulpe Yo) 


Tomorrow, neighbour, we will meet on the road of love, in the procession of lilies. 


fg ene ae ah Aslec| o 4 


Were it not for our love no perfume would breathe its fragrance, or repose on the 
forehead. We will meet in a fragrant dream, in a vast, limitless hope, on the road of 
dawn, where the bright stars glide around us in a boat [sic]. Were it not for our love 
the stars would not shine at night, nor the light appear in the east. [We will meet] in 
the beams of the full moon. Were it not for our love they would not quiver in the 
dream of tender youth. [We will meet] on the robe [leteradly : “on the sash] of the 
field gay with lovely flowers. Were it not for our love the hills would not rejoice, 
the fields would not flower, would not be redolent with fragrance. 


One cannot get the impression of poetic sincerity from this piece, 
camouflaged as it is with lyricism but full of complex descriptions of 
abstract meeting places (the procession of lles, the fragrant dream, the 
vast hope, the road of the dawn, etc.) and unimpressive suggestions 
(too often repeated in other contemporary Romantic poetry) of the 
effect of their love’s magic. One can therefore say that Abti Salma’s 
poetry shows a richness of imagination without adding anything 
substantial to the development of image in modern Arabic poetry. 

The mixing of love and patriotism added nothing to the warmth of 
emotion in his poetry. In fact it detracted from it, because, as with his 
poetry of longing, there is no depth in the emotion he reveals, but 
rather the shallow fascination of the poet with woman’s physical 
beauty. The involvement with the physical attributes is not concealed 
by the more lofty images he employs to describe them. Their naivety, 
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falls below the nobler and more ardent feelings of love and its profound 
experience. Abti Salma’s main themes in his later poetry, those of 
love and of expatriation, remain therefore on a lower level than either 
love or the plight of the wandering Palestinian deserve. 
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“ “ f Sa = 
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| 319 geet pee | es! lI OAR) C= Pare Oy he 3 
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37 His imitation of al-Hariri’s style of rhymed sentences decked with embellishments 
was not completely foreign to his immediate tradition in prose, but he was able to 
arrive at Classical freshness and the strongly woven sentences of the Classical style 
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accomplishing an immediate divorce from the seediness and hollowness of meaning 
of his contemporary prose. Zaidan mentions that this work enjoyed great respectabi- 
lity, “for there was no man of letters in Syria who did not memorize a poem or 
magama by him all through the century”, Tdrikh, IV, 260; see also the Encyclopaedia 
of Islam, loc. cit. 

For more on al-Yaziji’s life see Kamal al-Yaziji, Ruwwad al-Nahda al-Adabiyya fr 
Lubnan al-Hadith, 1800-1900, Beirut, 1962, pp. 82-90; and F. A. al-Bustani, Al- 


For a full account of his life see “Abbid, Sagr Lubna@n, Beirut, 1950; M. Sawaya, 
Ahmad Faris al-Shidydq, Beirut, 1962; K. al-Yaziji, op. cit,. pp. 95-106; and see 
M. A. Khalaf Allah, Ahmad Faris al-Shidyaéq wa dArd@’uhu 7l-Lughawiyya wa ’l- 
Adabiyya, Cairo, 1955, for an account of al-Shidyaq’s critical ideas. 

See Hourani, op. cit., p. 98; “Abbid, Sagr, pp. 162-7 & 201-8 and other references; 
Zaidan, Tarikh, IV, 262; Hamza, op. cit., pp. 222 & 227, ete. 

Hourani, loc, cit. 

Ibid., pp. 99-100; for more on him, see K. al-Yaziji, op. cié., pp. 90-5. 

When al-Y4ziji attempted to be original, he invented another example of the ‘‘exer- 
cise of wits’ which was the essence of the poetic activity of his days. His ““atil al- 
‘aul is a genre of verse where all the words are written without diacritical points. 
He had some other similar tricks of virtuosity, see Zaidan, Tardjim Mashahir al- 
Sharg fi *l-Qarn al-Tasv‘ ‘Ashar, Cairo, 1903, Vol. IT, 16. 

On al-Kawakibi, see Sam? al-Kayyali, 4l-Haraka al-Adabiyya fi Halab, Cairo, 1957, 
pp. 89-112; Sami al-Dahhan, “Abd al-Rahmdan al-Kawakibi, Cairo, n.d.; Khaldiin 
Husari, Three Reformers, a Study in Modern Arabic Thought, Beirut, 1966, pp. 55-112; 
see also Al-“Aqqad, Al-Rahhdala Kaf, which is a full account of al-Kawakibi. 

On Marrash, see Hawi, op. cit., pp. 58-62, and other writers. 

On Ishaq, see 2bid., pp. 52-7; al-Maqdisi, Jttijahat, pp. 111-2. 

See ‘Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature, I, The Nineteenth Century”, p. 755, 
where he says that Ishaq created a style based on French rather than Arabic models. 
There may be some French influences manifested in the directness, simplicity and 
freedom from affectations of Ish4q’s style, but the vigour and strength are definitely 
of Arab origin. Artistically speaking, one doubts whether it would have been possible 
to create a vigorous Arabic style in the nineteenth century based on purely foreign 
models. 

Contrary to what Hawi says, op. cit., p. 59. For more on Hassiin, see al-Kayyali, 
Al-Haraka al-Adabiyya ft Halab, pp. 29-51. See also Hasstin’s diwan, Ash‘ar al- 
Shi‘r, London, 1869, which is a versification of Biblical stories from the Book of Job, 
the Song of Moses in the Exodus, the Song of Songs of Solomon, the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah the Prophet and others. 

Op. cit., pp. 61, 270 ef passim. 

Among these are Al-Ahram, founded by Salim and Bighara Taqla, 1876; Al- Muqtataf, 
founded by Ya‘quab Sarrif and Faris Nimr first in Beirut, 1876, then transferred to 
Cairo in 1885; Al-Mahrisa, founded by Adib Ishaq and Salim al-Naqqash, 1880; 
Al-Muqattam, founded by the owners of Al-Mugtataf, 1888: Al-Hilal, founded by 
Jurji Zaidan, 1892, 

The example of Muhammad ‘Abduh is interesting : he kept to the traditional style 
of his age (rhymed prose and parallelisms) until he had to edit Al-Waga’:* in 1880, 
an experience which led him to simplify and modernize his style. 
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52 Op. cit., pp. 26-7; see also I. Krachkovsky, “Fi *l-Adab ’l-“Arabi ’]-Hadith”,  4l- 
Risala, No. 170, 5th October, 1936, p. 1627. 

53 Krachkovsky, ibid., No. 171, 12th October, 1936, p. 1667. 

54 For more on these various devices, see M. M. Haddara, Al-Tajdid ft Shi‘r al- Mahjar, 
Cairo, 1957, pp. 13-7; ‘Abbiid, Ruwwad, pp. 42-9; and see “Abd al-Hamid al- Rashiidi’s 
article, ““Mutarahat Adabiyya bain Shu‘ara’ al-‘Iraq wa Shu‘aré’ Lubnan’’, for 
interesting examples of murasalat. 

55 See a summary of his ideas in M. Y. Najm, “Al-Funtn al-Adabiyya”’, in Al-Adab 
al-“Arabi ft Athar al-Darisin, Beirut, 1961, pp. 334-6; and M. Khalaf Allah, Ahmad 
Faris al-Shidyaq, pp. 180-92. 

56 See Mukhtarat al-Shidydq, Manahil al-Adab al-‘Arabi, Beirut, 1935, p. 75. For exam- 
ples of his panegyries, see Kanz al-Ragha’ib ft Muntakhabadt al-Jawa’ib, II, Con- 
stantinople, 1293 A.H. (1876 A.D.) 

5? It was only in the preface to the second edition of his book, Al-Shi‘r al-‘Iraqi, Ahda- 
fuhu wa Khas@isuhu fi 7l-Qarn al-Tast’ “Ashar, Cairo, 1965, that Yusuf ‘Izziddin 
mentioned the vitality of the nineteenth century Iraqi poetry and admitted that it 
was in great need of further research. 

58 The earliest of three important studies on nineteenth century Iraqi poetry is Muham- 
mad Mahdi al-Basir’s, Nahdat al-‘Irdq al-Adabiyya fi *l-Qarn al-Tasi* ‘Ashar, Baghdad, 
1946. This book praises and even exaggerates the value of the literary output in 
fraq during the century and attempts to link the activity of nineteenth century Iraqi 
poets with more modern ones (p. 331), but fails to deseribe the forces and qualities at 
play on poetry during the century. The second is Yusuf “Izzidin’s book, mentioned 
above, and the third is Ibrahim al-Wa’ili’s, Al-Shi‘r al-Stydsi *l-‘Lraqi fi *t-Qarn al- 
Tasv* “Ashar, Baghdad, 1961. In this book, the reader can find the sources of strength 
and vitality that fed Iraqi poetry and kept the current of creativity alive during 
those politically troubled times. However, despite the evidence at his hands, al-Wa’ili 
does not realize the full artistic value of the political poetry in nineteenth century 
Iraq, see pp. 259-95. Other books on twentieth century Iraqi poetry often have 
introductory chapters on the nineteenth century poetry in Iraq, but they, too, suffer 
from the same inaccuracy in evaluating this poetry and seeing in it the basis of 
modern strength; see A. al-Dujaili, Al-She‘r al-‘Iragi *l-Hadith, Cairo, 1959; and 
Ahmad Abi Sa‘d, Al-Shi‘r wa 7l-Shu‘ra’ ft *l-‘Irdq, Beirut, 1959. 

59 A. K. al-Maqdisi in Al-Jttijahat al-Adabiyya fi ?l-‘Alam al-‘Arabi °l-Hadith, has 

much less to say on Iraqi than on Syrian and Egyptian poets in the nineteenth century ; 

and the same deficiency is seen in ‘Umar al-Daqqaq’s, Al-/ttiah al-Qawmi fr “1-Shi'r 
al-“Arabi ’l-Hadith, Aleppo, 1963; and in H. A. R. Gibb, “Studies in Contemporary 

Arabic Literature, [, The Nineteenth Century”, where he fails to discuss the poetry 

in Iraq. 

“Al-Adab al-“Arabi *l- Hadith fi *l-‘Iraq”, Al-Risadla, March 31, 1941, No. 404, pp. 372-6. 

On the political and social conditions in Iraq during the time, see al-Wa ili, op. cit., 


6 


=) 


6 


—_ 


especially pp. 36-89; and ‘Izziddin, op. cit., pp. 9-23. 

Mubhyi al-Din Ism4‘il, ‘“‘Malamih min al-Shi‘r al-‘Iraqi *l-Hadith”, Al-Ada@b, January, 
1955, p. 57. 

See [brahim al-Samarra’1, Lughat al-Shi‘r bain Jilain, Beirut, n.d., p. 27. 


te 


6 


6 


tre) 
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These traditions are still prevalent in al-Najaf; see al-Dujaili, op. cié., p. 26. On the 
circles of poetry and learning in al-Najaf, see “Ali al-Sharqi, Al-Ahlam, Baghdad, 1963, 
in which he has some interesting chapters describing this kind of life where poetic tradi- 
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tions were nourished ; see also Ja‘far al-Khalili, Hakadha ‘Araftuhum, 2 vols., Baghdad, 
1963, 1968. For more on the importance of al-Najaf as a centre of literary activity, see 
J.A. Al Mahbiba, Madi *l-Najaf wa Hadiruha, al-Najaf, 1958, pp. 388-96; and 
Ja‘far, al-Khalili, Mausi‘at al-‘dtabat al-Mugaddasa, Qism al-Najaf, Vol. Tl, Baghdad, 
1966, pp. 197-316. 

Quoted by al-Wa ‘ili, op. cit., p. 124. 

Quoted by al-Rashidi, op. cit., p. 43. Verses written sometime between 1840 and 1845. 
For more examples of poetry free of artificiality, see al-Waili, op. cét., pp. 152-78 
eb passim, 

Ibid., pp. 174-6 & 282-4; see also ‘Abbas al-‘Azzaiwi's introduction to Majmé‘at ‘A bd 
al-Ghaffar al-Akhras fi Shi‘r al-Ustadh “Abd al-Ghani al-Jamil, Baghdad, 1949, p. 20. 
Ibid., p. 29. 

Ibid., p. 48, the verses taken from a mukhammas by al Akkras on al-Jamil’s original 
verses. 

Al-Tiraz al-Anfas ft Shir al-Akhras, Constantinople, 1304 A.H., pp. 242-3, poem 
addressed to his friend, Mulla Khadr. 

see al-Basir, op. cit., pp. 119-20 for two delightful examples. 

Quoted by ‘Izziddin, op. cit., p. 162. Cf. also the poems of al-Akhras with those of a 
contemporary of his, al-Shaikh ‘Abbas al-Najafi (1828-1857) whom al-Basir calls 
the “amorous poet’’, op. cié., p. 210; see also pp. 212 & 213-8 for other poems all 
of which are very traditional in imagery, expression and emotional attitudes. 
For examples of these overtures, see Al-Tardz al-Anfas, where many are found: 
see also Makhiitat Shi'r al-Akhras, Sha@ur al-‘Irag fi 7l-Qarn al-Tast* ‘Ashar, ed. 
Y. ‘Izziddin, Baghdad, 1963, pp. 21-3 & 30-2. N. B. this lovely verse on wine, p. 21: 


Lite)! soagll Wiser Ley b OW Us cibs 


It was so delicate we seemed not to see it. We could conceive existence and nothing- 
ness. 


not found in .4l-Tiradz al-Anfas. 

Op. cit., pp. 330-1. 

Al-Dujaili, op. cit., pp. 1 & 32; and al-Basir, op. cit., pp. 14-5. 

On Karama’s life and work, see ‘Abbiid, Ruwwdd, pp. 55-63; and Cheikho, Al-Adab 
al-“Arabiyya fi *l-Qarn al-Tasi* ‘Ashar, the 1924 ed., Vol. I, 58-65. On Turk’s life, 
see tbid., pp. 23-4 & 40-4, and Ruwwad, pp. 50-4. 

Dalla] died in prison where the instigation of the clergy had landed him as a result 
of his poem, ‘‘Al-‘Arsh wa 7l-Haikal”’, in which he attacked both king and clergy; 
see al-Kayyali, Al-Haraka al-Adabiyya fi Halab, pp. 78-85 for a version of this poem. 
See “‘Abbiid, Ruwwid, p. 88. 

For the original divisions of East Jordan and Palestine, see Nasir al-Asad, Al-Jttejahat 
al-Adabiyya al-Haditha fi Filastin wa °l-Urdunn, Cairo, 1957, pp. 8-9. 

Muhammad Salim Rashdan, “‘Al-Adab fi Filastin”, <Al-Risdla, August 13, 1946, 
No. 684, p. 897. 

Asad, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 

See Shu‘ara’ Misr wa BY atuhum fi *l-Jil al- Madi, Cairo, 1937. 

On him, see tbid., pp. 93-7. 

See many examples of his poetry in ‘Umar al-Dusiqi, Fi 7l-4dab al-Hadith. Vol. 1, 
6th. ed., Cairo, 1964, pp. 149-55. 
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See al-“Aqaad, op. cit., pp. 100-3. 

Tbid., p. 90. 

On his life, see “Umar al-Dusiigi, Mahmtd Sami al-Baridi, Cairo, 1958, p. 22 et seq. ; 
al-“Aqqad, Shu‘ara’ Misr, pp. 125-6; 8. Daif, Al-Baridi, Ra’id al-Shi‘r al-Hadith, 
Cairo, 1964, pp. 46-96. 

Al-‘Aqqaid puts great stress on the liberating influence of national freedom, see 
op. cit., pp. 120, 121 & 123; see also Daif, 41-Adab al-‘Arabi *l-Mu‘asir fi Misr, pp. 48-4. 
Diwan al-Baérid?, I, Cairo, 1953, the poet’s introduction, p. 3. 

Ibid., pp. 3-5. 

Some timid adventures outside the traditional form are noted, e.g. his poem in 
majzit’ al-mutadadrak which seems an adventure in his time, see pp. 102-4. 
Al-Baridi knew Turkish and Persian; no knowledge of French was mentioned by 
his biographers, but a belated knowledge of English, which he seems to have learnt 
in his exile in Ceylon, has been noted. This, however, could not have had any significant 
influence on his already mature poetry. 

Falsafa wa Fann, Cairo, 1963, p. 373. 

See M. A. al-Saharti, Al-She‘r al-Mu‘asir ‘ala Dau’ al-Naqd al-Hadith, Cairo, 1948, 
pp. 219-21 where the author overlooks the fact that to succeed in producing a good 
poem in the Classical style was already an achievement at the time. 

For probable Western influences on him, see M. Sabri, ddab wa Tarikh, 2nd. ed., 
Cairo, 1927, pp. 137 & 146; al-‘Aqqad, Shu‘ara’ Misr. pp. 33-4; and ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
Hammiida, Al-Tajdid fi *l-Adab al-Misri *l-Hadith, Cairo [c. 1950], p. 95. 

See his poems, ‘‘Al-Sa‘a”’ and “Al-Dawat”, in Diwan [sma‘il Sabri Basha, ed. Ahmad 
al-Zain, Cairo, 1938. 

See Antiin al-Jumayyil, Diwan Sabri, p. 20; and see M. Mandir, /sma@*il Sabri, 
Cairo, 1956, p. 14, where he stresses Sabri’s authenticity in his love poetry. 

Lbid., p. 31. 

Diwan Sabri, p. 107. 

Ibid., p. 109. 

Op. cit., p. 13. 

See ibid., pp. 8-14; see also the comment of U. al-Dusiiqi on this poem which he 
calls cheap and materialistic, /i *l-A4dab al-Hadith, Il, 6th ed., 1966, 339-41; see 
also al-‘Aqqad’s comment on the same poem, which does not give an adequate 
interpretation of it; Shu‘ara’ Misr, p. 35. Talking on another poem, Mandir, however, 
is able to realise Sabri’s love of moral beauty, Jsma@*il Sabri, p. 29. 

Diwan Sabri, p. 112. 

Tbid., p. 191. 

Ibid., p. 190. 

Ibid., p. 110; see also Mandir, op. cit., pp. 17-9, where he rightly defends him against 
the accusation of plagiarism. 

Diwan Sabri, p. 108. 

On him, see M. Mandir, Al-Nugd wa 7l-Nuqqdd al- Mu‘asiriin, Cairo, n.d. pp. 7-24; 
and Najm, ‘“Al-Funitin al-Adabiyya’’, p. 317. 

Thid. 

These included dAl-Mugtataf, Al-Hilal, Al-Baydn, Al-Diya’, Al-Zuhtr, Al-Mugqtabas, 
and others. 

Muhammad al-Fadil ibn ‘Ashiir, 4l-Haraka al-Adabiyya wa ’l-Fikriyya fi Ténis, 
2nd. ed., Tunis, 1972, p. 26. Ibn ‘Ashar observes that although formal literature 
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remained isolated from the acttal social and psychological conditions of the nation, 
these were reflected in some of the zajal written in the vernacular and often sung. 

112 Tbed., p. 86. 

113 [bid., pp. 94-5. 

114 Poets like Salih al-Suwaisi, see ibid., pp. 95 & 284-6; see also Zain al-‘Abidin al- 
Sanisi, Al-Adab al-Ttnisi fi *l-Qarn al- Rabi‘ ‘A shar, Tunis, 1928, IT, 231-56. Another 
poet is Muhammad Khadr Husain, see id¢d., pp. 193-230, and Ibn ‘Ashir, p. 95 
and see pp. 290-9 for examples of his prose and poetry. 

115 [bid., pp. 97-8 ef passim. 
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M. “Abbiid, Ru’ds, p. 292. 

Al-Manfaliti as quoted in Al-Mukhtar min Shi‘r Shaugqi, ed. by an Egyptian man of 
letters, Cairo, [1924 ?], p. 181. 

He was sent to exile by the British authorities in Egypt at the outbreak of the first 
World War in 1914 because of his connection with the deposed Khedive ‘Abbas, 
his former patron. He stayed in Spain until the end of the war. 

Apollo, December, 1932, p. 419. On his life see 8S. Daif, Shaug?, Sha‘ir al-‘Asr al- 
Hadith, Cairo, 1953; Husain Shauqi, Abt Shaugi, Cairo, 1947; Najib al-Kailani, 
Shauqt ft Rikab al-Khdlidin, Cairo, 1963; Ahmad Mahfiz, Hayat Shaugi, Cairo, 
n.d.; and other references. 

Shauqt, pp. 97-100. 

Al-Shi‘r al-Misri bad Shaugi, I, Cairo, 1955, 1-3. 

See “Madkhal ila Dirasat al-Shi'r al-‘Arabi ’1]-Hadith, ‘Amil al-Thaqifa”’, Kitab al-‘Id, 
ed. J. Jabbiir, Beirut, the American University, 1967, pp. 232 and 240. 

See M. H. Shaukat, Al-Masrahiyya fi Shi‘r Shaugi, Cairo, 1947, for his defence of 
Shauqi’s traditionalism and its compatibility with the norms of the age which had 
not changed much, pp. 31-2. 

See Shu‘ara’ Misr wa Bratuhum fi 7l-Jil al-Madi, pp. 168-70, and Saat bain al- 
Kutub, 3rd. ed., Cairo, 1950, pp. 117-9. For more of al-‘Aqqad’s eriticism of Shauai, 
see his two chapters, ““Shauqi fi *!-Mizin”, Al-Diwan, Kitab fi *l-Nagd wa *l-Adab, 
Cairo, April-February, 1921, in two vols.; L, 3-45 and IJ, 33-78. Al-Diwan was written 
in collaboration with [. A. al-Mazini who wrote, however, on other authors. 

See Hafiz wa Shauqi, Cairo, 1933, pp. 115-27, 191-6 and 200-6. 

See for example the speech of the Palestinian writer, Is‘af al-Nashaghibi, ‘“‘Al-“Arabiyya 
wa, Sha‘iruha *l-Akbar’, delivered at the celebration in honour of Shauqi in 1927 
and published in pamphlet form, Cairo, 1928; see especially pp. 22-31; see also the 
special issue of Apollo after the death of Shaugi, December, 1932; and see Afihrajan 
Ahmad Shaugit, Cairo, 1960, and Mihrajan Shaugi wa Hafiz, Khartoum, 1958. 
Shu‘ara’” Misr, p. 171. 

Although the special features of the traditional form in Arabic poetry (the two hemis- 
tich monorhymed form) have been discussed by writers on the subject like Ibrahim 
Anis in Misiga *l-Shi'r, 3rd. ed. Cairo, 1965 ;Shukri “Ayyad, Masiga *l-Shi‘r al-“Arabt, 
Cairo, 1968; Nazik al-Mala’ika, Qaddya *l-Shi‘r al-Mu‘astr, Beirut, 1962, especially 
pp. 199-227, and others, the influence of this special form on content in the Classical 
gasida has not been fully explored. For a fuller discussion of this structure see below, 
Vol. II, chapter 7. 

See the interesting discussion on the music in Shaugqi’s poetry by S. Daif, Shauqi, 
pp. 47 et seq. 

M. H. Haikal in his introduction to Al-Shaugiyyat, Cairo, n.d., I, », speaks of Shauqi’s 
possession of an emotional language, effective on the Arabs. However, Ghali Shukri, 
in a recent article on al-‘Aqqad, asserts that Shauqi often lacked warmth of feeling 
and emotional depth, particularly in his poems of occasion. Shukri is searching here 
for the personal emotional experience, and overlooks the immense store of stock 
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public emotions with which Shauqi’s poetry of occasion abounds, thus failing to 
realise the most important secret of Shauqi’s popularity, seeing in him merely a 
master craftsman of the old technique. See ‘‘Malamih al-Thaura °]-Ula ‘ind al-“Aqqad”, 
Dirasat ‘Arabiyya, Beirut, December, 1966, pp. 61 and 84. 

See Karam, ““Madkhal’’, p. 239 ; see also Ihsan “Abbas’s essay, ““Al-Niira fi Shi‘r Shauqi”’, 
Mihrajan Shauqit wa Hafiz, pp. 9-16 in which he makes a link between Shauqi’s 
imagery which often seeks to combine two opposites and his social and public attitude 
which “Abbas believes to be bent on compromise. Although this suggestion might not be 
devoid of truth, it overlooks the important fact that the combination of opposite 
images is a basic trait in Classical Arabic poetry; see what Lutfi ‘Abd al-Badi‘ says 
on this subject, “Al-Takamul fi ‘l-Qasida ’]-‘Arabiyva’’, /la@ Taha Husain, ed. A. 
Badawi, Cairo, 1962; see especially p. 173 where he quotes al-Jurjani. 

For a single example, see his poem ‘‘Nakbat Dimaghq’’, -4l-Shaugiyyat, IT, 88-91. 
For a description of Shanqi’s daily life and its concentration on a world of men see 
Apollo, December, 1932, p. 317; see also Sami al-Dahhan, Sha‘ir al-Sha‘b, Cairo, 
1953, for a description of the life of Hafiz, pp. 41-4. 

See for example, “Bab al-Nasib”, Al-Shaugiyyat, I1; some of these poems are still 
famous such as “Khacda‘tha’, “Mudnaka Jafahu Margaduhn’’, ““Allamihu kaifa 
Yajfu fa Jafa’’, “Marqas” and the lovely overture to his poem, ‘‘Zahla’’. 

See his lyrical poems “Saja 7]-Lail’’, ‘Laila, Munadin Da‘a Laila’, and “Jabal al- 
Taubad” in Majniin Latla, Cairo, [1927]; and see “Ana Antiinio wa Antiinio Ana” 
in Masra’ Kilytibatra, Cairo, 1929. 

See ‘Abbid, Dimags wa Urjuwéin, 3rd. ed., Beirut, 1964, pp. 92-3 & 95. 

Muhammad Sabri made a special research and found about 130 poems, not included 


by Shauqi in his dtwan. See Al-Shaugqiyyat al-Majhala, Cairo, 1961, 2 vols, However, 
not all of them are verified, and most of their poetry is inferior to Shauqi’s recognized 
poetry. 

See for example Sami al-Dahhan, Sha‘ir al-Sha‘b, pp. 79-102 where he enumerates 
his themes; R. Masiha, Hafiz Lbrahim, al-Sha‘ir al-Stydast, Cairo, 1947, which also 
paraphrases his poetrv; R. Jum‘a, Hafiz [brahim, ma lahu wa ma ‘alath, Cairo, 
1959, pp. 93-316; Jum‘a’s assessment of the poet’s novelty concentrates only on his 
thematic innovations, see especially pp. 305-16; A.J. Arberry, in his appraisal of 
Hafiz, also treated the content of the poet’s work, concentrating on the reaction of 
Muslim poets to the humiliating situation of their peoples and what they said in 
remembrance of past glory and as spokesmen for the liberation to come; see Aspects 
of Islamic Crvtlisation, London, 1964, p. 359. 

See a quotation by him in Jum‘a, op. ctt., p. 173: see also the comment of A. Sanad 
al-Jundi, Hafiz lbrahim, Sha‘ir al-Nil, Cairo, 1959, pp. 103 and 105. 

Such as his poem on the Messina earthquake in 1908 and his elegy on Tolstoy in 
1910, Diwan Hafiz Ibrahim, ed. A. al-Zain, A. Amin and I. al-Abyari, 2nd. ed., 
Cairo, 1939, I, 215-20 and IT, 164-7 respectively. 

““Madkhal”’, p. 245. 

On the appeal of his poetic diction and its suitability to the audience see Taha Husain, 
Hafiz wa Shauqi, pp. 152-3; and A. Sanad al-Jundi, op. cté., pp. 103 and 105. 

Diwan Hafiz, I, 227-8. See also his vivid description of the Messina earthquake, 
especially pp. 216-8. N. B. this concise and poignant verse (p. 216) : 
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It. ' was plunged into the earth, swallowed up. It swayed, and in seconds all was over. 


See also another interesting example in which he describes a fire at Mait Ghamr, a 
town in Egypt, which lasted for eight days, pp. 250-2. Compare his description of 
such great experience with his affected description of a fire which broke out. at a 
friend’s house, p. 233. 

Diwan Hafiz, 1, 257. 


) Ibid. 


Dahhan however, finds it so, see Shir al-Sha‘h, p. 26. A. Sanad al-Jundi discusses 
what he calls “‘fukadha” in the poetry of Hafiz but understands it to be mere jesting ; 
the subtle, often bitter irony of the poet eludes him, see op. ctt., pp. 190-7: Jum‘a 
also ciscusses his humourous verse but concentrates on his more comical verse regard- 
ing it as a thematic variation, op. cit., pp. 288-300; For poems in which Hafiz jests 
and jokes with his friends, see his chapter on “Al-Ikhwaniyyat™. Divran Hafiz, 1, 
162-204. 

Tbid., I, 133. 

Ibid., p. 20. 

Tbid., I, 205-6. 

On his life see Dahhan, Sha‘ir al-Sha'b, pp. 22-9; A. Sanad al-Jundi, op. cit., pp. 
15-46, and other references. 

See his elegies on Muhammad ‘Abduh, in Diwan Hafiz, II, 144 and 203, the first. 
fifteen lines; see also his elegy on Zaidan, p. 184, and others; however, this is different 
from Shauqi’s nostalgia, see “Abbid, Dimags, pp. 94-7. 

Diwdn Hafiz, VT, 203. 

For his education see Dahhan, Sh@‘ir al-Sha‘b, p. 12, where he says that it was basec 
on Al-Wastla al-Adabiyya; see also Taha Husain, Hafiz wa Skaugi, pp. 196-7 & 210, 
where he speaks of the deficiency of his culture. 

On Mutran’s life see T. A. Tanahi, Haydt Mutran, Cairo, 1965; J. Ramadi, Khalil 
Mutran, Shaw al-Aqtar al-‘Arabiyya, Cairo, [c. 1960] and M. ‘Ata, Khalil Mutran, 
Cairo, 1959, ancl others. 

Tanahi, op. ctt., p. 44. 

Diwan al- Khalil, 3rd. ed., Beirut, 1967, [, 15. 

See M. Mandir, Khalil Mutran, Cairo, 1954, pp. 3-4. 

Tanahi has written a full account of Mutran’s love, but aside from his personal 
knowledge of the poet's life, there is little evidence shown tn the book. 

On his influence on his various contemporary poets see Mahmid Amin al-‘Alim, 
“Al-Shi‘r al-Misri 7l-Hadith’’, Al-ddab, Beirut, 1955, p. 16. Ahmad Zaki Abi Shadi, 
Al-Shafag al-Baki, Vol. U1, Cairo, 1927, p. 1236: Anda’ al- Fajr, 2nd. ed., Cairo, 1934, pp. 
52-3 ef passim; and Asda’ al-Hayat, 2nd. ed., Alexandria, 1937, pp. 6-25; see also I. 
Naji’s essay in A. Abt Shadi’s dtwin, A tyaf al-Rabi*, Cairo, 1933, in which he asserts 
that Mutran is the poet who opened the eyes of the young poets to the light of know- 
ledge and who sowed the seeds of modern poetry. 

A. Kurani as quoted by T. Adham, “Khalil Mutran Sha‘ir al-‘Arabivya al-Ibdait; 
Al-‘Asr wa 7l-Rajul”, Al-Mugtatef, May, 1939, Vol. 94, v, 611. 


1 Messina 
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“Khalil Mutran Sha‘ir al-‘Arabiyya al-Ibda‘i; Nash’at al-Ittijah al-Ibda‘i fi 
*|-Shi‘r al-“Arabi”, Ad-Mugtataf, March, 1939, Vol. 94, iii, 296-7; see also M. Mandir, 
Al-Shi‘r al-Misri, II, 3; Salama Misa, “Khalil Mutran”, Al-Hilal, June, 1924, Vol. 
32, ix, 968; and others. 

47 See A. Dusiiqi, Jamé‘at Apollo wa Atharuha fi *l-Shi'r al-Hadith, Cairo, 1960, p. 76. 
48 See Khalil Mutran, p. 11. 

49 A, al-Dustiqi, op. cit., pp. 79, 81, 377-81 ef passim. 

50 “Haul Magal (Khalil Mutran)”’, Al-Mugtataf, April, 1939, Vol. 94, iv, 495; see also his 
essay ‘“Ra’yi fi ‘l-Shi‘r al-Hadith’, :bid., May, 1939, Vol. 94, v, 545-52, in which he 
recounts his Arabic influences, probably to show that he was not influenced by 


oo 


= 


Mutran; see also his essay, “Al-Shi'r wa 7|-Thaqafa”, ¢bid., June and July, 1939, 
Vol. 95, i, 33-40, and ii, 170-5, in which he recounts his Western influences. 
51 Shu‘ara’ Misr, pp. 199-200. 
52 Diwan al-Khalil, I, 8. 
53 Ibhid., p. 9. 
54 Quoted by I. Adham in, ‘‘Nash’at al-Ittijah al-[bda‘t fi *l-Shi‘r al-‘Arabi’’, p. 295. 
Mutran’s single resort to write a sort of poetic prose was his elegy entitled “Kalimat 
Asaf”, Diwan al-Khalil, I, 294-6, a lame and unsuccessful attempt, very prosaic and 
diluted but showing, nevertheless, the marks of Western influences. 
Among which are ‘““Wafa’”’, “Al-‘Iqab”, “Finjan Qahwa’’, “Fatat al-Jabal al-Aswad”’, 
“Al-Janin al-Shahid” and “Gharam Tiflain”’. 
56 See Maqdist, [ttejahat, p. 391 n; and see Khiri’s narrative poem, “Al-Rumman wa 
*]-“Innab”, in “Abbiid, Ruwwad, pp. 91-2. 
57 Loc. ctt.; and see Ramadi, Mutran, pp. 243-7. 


ol 
Lt 


58 See his introduction to his diwan, p. 8, where he says that he had written first according 
to the ancients, then, disgusted, left off writing poetry altogether until he was able 
to innovate. 

59 See a list of these by Maqdisi, [ttijahat, pp. 392-3; see also ‘Isa Saba, Shu‘ara’ al- 

Qissa wa “l-Wasf ft Lubnan, Beirut, 1961, for many examples of narrative poetry 

written by Lebanese poets. 

“Nash’at al-[ttijah al-[bda‘i fi *!-Shi‘r al-‘Arabi’’, p. 300; see also pp. 296, 302 

el passim. 


6 


a 


61 See for example his poems, ‘Al-Masai’”’, ‘“‘Mushaikah baini wa baina ’l-Najm’’, 
Diwan al-Khalil, Vol. 1; “Al-Asad al- Baki” and “Min Gharib ila “Usfara Mughtariba”’ 
in Vol. II. 

62 A trait noticed by other writers on him; see Adham, ‘“‘Sina‘at Mutran al-Fanniyya”, 
Al-Mugqtataf, May, 1940, Vol. 96. v, 547; S. Daif, Al-Adab al-‘Arabi *l-Mu‘asir fi 
Misr, p. 124. 

63 Diwdn al-Khalil, IT, 186-7. 

64 See Adham, “Al-Khayal fi °1-Shi‘'r wa Manzilatuhu fi Sha‘iriyyat Mutran’’, Al- 
Mugqtataf, February, 1940, Vol. 96, ii, 160; see also another essay by him, ‘“Al-‘Atifa 
wa ‘|-Fikra fi 7Il-Shi‘r wa Manzilatuhuma fi Shi‘r Mutran”, Al-Mugtataf, March, 
1940, Vol. 96, iii, 306 & 310-1. 

65 See Adham, “‘Al-Taur al-Awwal min Hayat Mutran”, Al-Mugtataf, June, 1939, 
Vol. 95, i, 87 n. 

66 ““Madkhal”’, p. 246. 

8? Khalil Mutran, p. 17; see also pp. 12-8. 

68 See zbid., pp. 28-9; Karam, “Madkhal’’, p. 249. 


oo 
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69 See his poem, “Hikayat ‘Ashiqain”’, Diwan al-Khalil, 1, 185-222, regarded as an 
interpretation of his own love story; see Mandiir, loc. cit; and Tanahi, op. cit., pp. 125- 
54. 

70 See also Al-Tughat, an anthology of some of Mutran’s political poems, ed. Ra‘if 
al-Khiiri, Beirut, 1949; the poems are all of a similar nature. 

71 From “Maqtal Buzurjmihr’”’, Diwan al-Khalil, I, 120. 

72 From “‘Nairiin’’, zb¢d., ITT, 69. 

73° Loc. cit. 

74 See for example the final lines of ““Nairiin” and ““Buzurjmihr”’. 

7 “Al.Tajdid fi *]-Shi'r’, Al-Hilal, November, 1933, Vol. 42, i, 10; see also pp. 10-12; 
he believed that the poetic and aesthetic nature of people is slow to change; see his 
introduction to Abii Shadi’s diwdadn, A tyaf al-Rabi‘, p. i where he states this and 
comments on the particular conservative nature of the Arabs. 

76 Diwan al-Khalil, III, 48. 

77 “A).Tajdid fi 71-Shi‘r’, p. 10. 

78 See his preface to the second volume of Diwan al-Khalit. 

79 There is, however, a slight difficulty in assimilating quickly much of his poetry if a 
reader’s taste had been nourished primarily on Classical literature. This difficulty 
was noticed by al-Manfaluti who said, “There is a foreign element [in his poetry], 
like a ptece of coal among fine diamonds”; quoted by al-‘Aqqad in his lecture, 
“Dhikrayat al-Khalil”, Mihrajén Khalil Mu tran, Cairo, 1960, p. 13. Al-“Aqqad described 
it as weakness in style resulting from too much improvization ; however, although this 
improvization lies at the base of the unfamiliarity in his poetry, it does not result 
in any weakness of style. 

80 See “Al-Tajdid fi ’]-Shi'r” pp. 11-2. 

81 On Shauqi’s preference for the French Romantics, see Daif, Shaugi, pp. 97-8 and 
Taha Husain, Hafiz wa Shaugqi, pp. 200-2: on Mutran’sinterest in the French Romantics, 
see Ramadi, Mutran, pp. 247-53; and Adham, ‘‘Al-Taur al-Awwal min Hayat Mutran”’ 
p. 91; on the influence of English Romantics on Shukri, see his own essay, ‘‘Al-Shi'r 
wa ‘|-Thaqéfa”’, p. 34; and see above, pp. 65-6 for a discussion of the interest of the 
Palestinian critic, Rauhi al-Khalidi, in comparative Romanticism. One can enumerate 
many other authors. 

82 Arab poets often combined the two trends: the Classical and the Romantic, the 
strong entrenchement of form and methods in Arabic standing in the way of a full 
Romantic liberation. 

83 See the chapter on Haddad in Ishiq Misa al-Husaini, Al-Nagd al-Adabi 7l- Mu‘asir 
fi 71-Rud‘ al-Awwal min al-Qarn al-‘Ishrin, Cairo, 1967. 

84 At the opening of the second year the editors of Al-Hzilal wrote : ‘““‘We had decided to 
suspend these articles after the first year... but many readers... wrote asking us to 
continue publishing them, showing great admiration for the writer’s painstaking 
research ...°’; see 4/-Hilal, October, 1903, Vol. 12, i, 38 n. 

85 “Al-Tariqa al-Rimaniyya ‘ind al-Almain wa ‘l-Firansiyyin”’, <Al-Hilal, February, 
1904, Vol. 12, ix, 266. 

86 Ibid., p. 274. 

87 “Zuhtr Victor Hugo’,’zbid., April, 1904, Vol., xiii, 429. 

88 ““A)-Tariqa al-Riimaniyya ‘ind al-Alman wa °l-Firansiyyin’’, p. 268. 

89 For more on him see I. M. al-Husaini, op. cit., pp. 33-51; M. Y. Najm, ‘“Al-Funtn 
al-Adabiyya”’, pp. 318-9; A. Z. Abii Shadi, Asda’ al-Haydt, p. 37 et seq. 
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90 Gibb, “Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature, I, The Nineteenth Century”, 
BSOVAS., 1926-1928, Vol. TV, iv, 751. 

91 For his discussion of the problem of epic poetry and the translation of the Jliad into 
Arabic, see Ilyadhat Hiamirus, Cairo, 1904, pp. 107 ef seq.; for his discussion of the 
nature of the creative process and how the poet can visualize the whole poem with 
all its various elements at once (a most modern idea), see pp. 89-90; for a discussion 
of his ideas, see J. Hashim, Sularmdn al-Bustani ia 7l-Ilyddha, Beirut, 1960. 

92 See George Saidah, Adabund wa Udab@una fi ?l-Mahajiy al-Amrikiyya, 3rd ed., 
Beirut, 1964, p. 54, and see on pp. 387-8 a quotation by Saidah where he gives the 
opinion of Nazir Zaittin, a well known prose writer in Brazil, on the predominance 
of poetry over prose in the South Mahjar. See also p. 388 for the opinion of Tawfigq 
Qurban. 

93 See ‘Abd al-Ghani Hasan, -Al-Sha‘r als‘ Arabi fi 7l-Mahjar, Cairo, 1955; M. M. Haddara, 
Al-Tajdid ft Shi‘r al-Mahjar; “Umar al-Dusiiqi, fi 7*l-Adab ul-Hadith, 6th ed., Cairo, 
1966, IT, 229-35; Maqdisi’s chapter, “Al-Muhajara wa Atharuha *lAdabi’, Jtéijahat, 
pp. 278-97, and other references. 

94 Ale She'r al-“Arabi fi 7l-Mahjar, Beirut, 1957. 

9 Sheuara’ al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya, Cairo, 1957. 

6 As quoted by Haddara, op. czt., p. 48 from Afajallat al-Hadith, January 4th, 1949. 

97 As quoted by Ra’if al- Khari, 4l-Ftkr al-“Arabi 7l-Hadith, p. 262. 

98 Fauzi’s “Ala Bisadt al-Rth, (1929) and Shafiq’s ‘Al bgar, (1936). 

99 See George Hassin al-Ma‘lif’s introduction to the diwan of Ilyas Farhat, Al-Rabs, 
Sao Paulo, 1954, where he says, “the impact of the environment on the Arabimmigrants 
in [North] America was devastating, and it alienated them from ... the Arabic 
language. They liberated themselves from some of its rules ... But the Arabs who 
emigrated to Latin America, especially Brazil, preserved the [bonds] with the Arabic 
language ... and strenghtened them’’, pp. 37-8. See also Wadi Dib, Al-Shi‘r al- 
“Arabi fi *l-Mahjar al-dmriki, Beirut, 1955, pp. 22-4. 

100 Madaqisi, op. czt., pp. 282-3. 

101 See also an essay by the present writer, ‘“‘“Farhat, al-Sha‘ir al-‘Arabi’, Al-dAdib, 
Beirut, May, 1956, p. 30, in which reasons for the differences between the Northern 
and Southern groups of Mahjar poets are given. 

02 M. Nu‘aima, Saban, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1964, TI, 203, and see pp. 196-208; see also 
‘“Abbad, Mujaddidin, p. 216 for Nu‘aima’s speech to the people of his village; see 
also Amin al-Raihani, Al-Rathaniyyat, Beirut, 191], I, 63-7, and II, 8-9: see also the 
present writer, loc, cut. 

103 Op. cit., pp. 75-6; see also his chapter, “Al-Ta’aththur wa 7Il-Ta’thir’, pp. 91-100. 

104 Thid., p. 109. 

105 See Saidah, op. c2é., pp. LOX-9; see also p. 113 where he says that most Mahjar poets 
did not read any Western literature. See also p. 114 for his quotation from a conver- 
sation with Nu‘aima in which the latter confirms this. 

106 Saidah, tbid., pp. 38-44: see also p. 41 for a poem by Mas‘iid Samaha on this. To the 
natives, these immigrants were Turcos and second place, see p. 392. See also Saidah’s 
interesting discussion on “lack of freedom in the South”, pp. 103-8. See also Maqdisi, 
op. ctt., p. 283. 

107 See the present writer, “‘Farhat, al-Sha‘ir al-“Arabi’’. In response to this essay the 
present writer received a letter dated August 4th 1956, from Khaldin Nuwaihid, 
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author in Spanish of -[Arabze (1959), and Jen Years of Progress (1963) and himself 
an Arab immigrant in Venezuela, strongly confirming the above suggestions. 

M. Mandir, Ft *l-Mizan al-Jadid, p. 85; Cf. Saidah’s argument against this, op. cit., 
pp. 113-5. 

‘Abbas and Najm, op. ctt., p. 34; see also Mandir, loc. cz. 

See Saidah, op. cit., p. 113; and see also the quotation by him from Nu‘aima, p. 114; 
see also the interview of Nu‘aima by ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, Beirut, Dec. 4, 1958, 
published in Al-Ma‘rifa, Damascus, No. 24, Feb., 1964, p. 106; see also a similar 
comment by Nazir Zaitin, “Fi *]-Adab al-Mahjari” -(l-A/fa‘rifa, No. 4, June, 1962, 
pp. 75-89. 

Saidah mentions that, despite oppressive regimes in Latin America, Arab poets and 
writers were free to attack their own governments and the clergy of their own coun- 
tries, op. cié,. p. LO6. 

See zbid., pp. 60-2; see also the violent attack by the Egyptian poet, “Aziz Abaza, 
on Mahjar literature at the celebration given in honour of George Saidah in Cairo 
in 1956, in Al-Adib, May, 1956, pp. 73-4; see also Abaza’s introduction tu “Abd al- 
Ghani Hasan’s book, op. cit. However, Egypt's foremost critic of modern Arabic poetry 
in the ’forties, M. Mandir, praised Mahjar poetry above any contribution in Egypt 
and regarded it-as distinetly superior ; see his interesting chapter, ‘Al-Shi'r al-Mahmis”’, 
Mizdin, pp. 69-85. 

See the comment of ‘Aziz Abaza on this as quoted by Saidah, op. cet., pp. 202-3. 
See also Taha Husain’s article on Ilya Abii Madi’s Al-Jaddwil, in Hadith al-Arbv'a’, 
a new edition, Cairo, n.d., WI. On pp. 195-6 & 200-1 he attacks the language of the 
Mahjar poets as a group. 

For a description of “Al-“Usba al-Andalusiyya”’, see Saidah, op. cl., pp. 381-7; 
see also ‘Abbid, Mujaddidién, pp. 217-8; and ‘Isa al-Na‘tri, ddab al-Mahjar, Cairo, 
1959, pp. 24-8. 

See ‘Ala Bisat al-Rith, a new ed., Beirut, 1958, pp. 133-4. 

Ibid., pp. 125-6. 

See Dhikra, Zahla, 1931, which is mainly a collection of articles on the poet: see 
also Taha Husain’s essay on him, Hadith al-Arbi"a’, LIT, 178-9 where he praises him 
highly; see also ‘Abbid, Mujaddidin, p. 219; and F. J. Aoun, Fawat Maclaf ef Son 
Ocuvre, Paris, 1939, pp. 163-5. For a list of the translations of the poem see al- Badawi 
al-Mulaththam, Sha‘ir fe Teyyard, Fauzt al-Ma‘laf, Cairo, 1948, pp. 62-4. 

For examples of his poems which are not published in a separate volume, see al- 
Mulaththam, op. cit., pp. 65-78; Aoun, op. e., Appendix II]; Saidah, op. cit., pp. 413-9. 
See Sandbil Ra‘ath, a selection of Shafig al-Ma‘luf’s poems, Beirut, 1961, pp. 289-93, 
for opinions of several writers of the ’twenties on 4l-dhlam. It is interesting to note 
the difference in opinion between the then avant-garde Nu‘aima (pp. 292-3) and the 
neo-Classicist Khalil Mardam Bek (p. 291). 

See “Abbiid, Mujaddidain, pp. 126-8, for a discussion of some Romantic poems by 
Felix Faris as early as 1908. There is a marked pessimism and fascination with love 
and sorrow. It is worthy of mention here that Faris himself was not fully aware of the 
changing spirit of poetry, for we see him eulogizing Nazim Pasha, the governor of 
Damascus, zbid., p. 124. 

“Ala ’l-Mihakk, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1963, p. 141 
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187 
138 
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4th ed., Sao Paulo, 1949, pp. 263-9; and the myth of “Anahid”’, the prostitute turned 
into a star, in the eleventh song, pp. 280-90. 

Such as the legend of Nasr ibn Dahman who regained his youth, in the eleventh 
song, tbid., pp. 274-8. 

To name a few recent sources which praised the poem see Saidah, op. cit., pp. 426-8. 
Saidah, however, contradicts himself: while asserting that the poem is “a gigantic 
undertaking” (p. 426), warm and artistic (p. 428) with ‘“‘a soaring imagination”, he 
admits that the poet “imposed on himself an extremely difficult project in describing 
protruding canines, hollow sockets and flying jaws” (pp. 426-7), and that the poetry 
complains “of the grotesque nature of the subject, the dryness of the story and the 
incapacity of the events to yield to the poetic faculty” (p. 427). For other favourable 
references, see an article by Salim Nasr, “Shafiq Ma‘lif, Sha‘ir Tadaérakathu Jinn 
“Abgar”’, Al-Adib, August, 1955, pp. 16-20; and Eduard Hunian, ‘‘Shafiq Ma‘luf wa 
1-Shi‘r al-Mahmis”’, Al-Adab, Oct., 1955, pp. 7-8. At the end of Sandbil Ra‘ath, 
moreover, there is a long appendix with many exerpts from articles written about 
“Abgar between 1936-1960. “Abbiid, however, discussed the poem unfavourably in 
“Ala *l-Mihakk, in four consecutive articles, pp. 137-61; later on, in Dimags, he again 
wrote a short comment on the new enlarged edition of 1949, confirming his previous 
opinion on the long poem and asserting that the additions only increased the faults 
of the poem, (p. 68). 

“Abgar, pp. 151-2. For more on early Arab mythology, see M. ‘Abd al-Mu‘id’s book, 
Al-Asatir al-‘Arabiyya Qabla *l-Islam, Cairo, 1937. 

See “liqa’”, in Dam‘a wa Ibtisima, p. 94 et seq. 

For ‘Ala Tariq Iram’’, see Al-Arwéh al-Ha’ira, New York, 1946; for Aba MA&di’s 
poem, see Al-Jadadwil, first published in 1927, and for both see below, Vol. II, 
720-In; and for Nu‘aima’s article ‘“‘Al-Finiks, Ustirat al-Hayat al-Muthla’’, see Al- 
Mugiaiaf, January, 1934, Vol. 84, i, 17-24. 

See the chapter by M. Mandir on the use of mythology in poetry, written with 
particular reference to ‘Ali Mahmiid Taha’s Arwah wa Ashbah, entitled “Arwah wa 
Ashbah, al-Shi‘r wa ’l-Asatir’, Fs *l-Mizan al-Jadid ; see also his other essay, ‘““Pigma- 
lion wa *l-Asatir fi *]-Adab’’, ibid. 

Sanabil RG&tth, pp. 282-3. 

For a single example, see Saidah, op. cit., p. 428. 

See for example his poems, “Raqisa’” and ‘“Aynaki Mihrajin”, Sandbil Ra‘ith. 
See Qala *l-Rawi, a short autobiography by Ilyas Farhat of his earlier life, Damascus, 
1965, pp. 16-26 & 43. 

The main diwan was republished with some additions at Sao Paulo, 1954, in three 
volumes: Al-Rabt*, Al-Saif, and Al-Kharif. 

See Saidah, op. cit., pp. 417-8. 

Al-Saif, pp. 138-9. 

See Qala *l-Rawi, p. 42, where he speaks about the spontaneous way in which he 
wrote his poetry, and compares his method with that of al-Qarawi who seems to 
have worked more on his poetry, collecting material for his poems. On Farhat’s 
character see Saidah, op. cit., p. 460. 

Al-Rabt‘, p. 181. 

Al-Saif, p. 96. 

Al-Kharif, pp. 217-8. 

‘Aziza Muraidin, writing about all the Southern Mahjar poets, claims they did not 
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achieve the unity of the poem, This is a sweeping generalization, for several poets in 
the South did. Farhat himself is remarkably conscious of it in most of his poetry, 
several poems arriving at an organic structure; see Muraidin’s book, Al-Qawmiyya 
wa “l-Insaniyya fi Shi‘r al-Mahjar al-Janibi, Cairo, 1966, p. 598. 

Al-Kharif, pp. 175-6; see also his pathetic short poem, “Thaubi ‘l-Muhtariq’’, <Al- 
Rabi‘; his poem describing the hardships of his life, “Hayat Mashaqqat”’, <Al-Saz/; 
and his poem on his lost youth, ““Lam Amut Ba‘d”, Al-Kharif. 

See Al-A‘dsir, Sao Paulo, 1933, for poems like “‘Qaht al-Rijal’, “Saiha li *l-Jihad’’, 
‘Td al-Fitr’, and “Sultan Basha al-Atrash wa 71-Tank’”’, 

It was republished by the Egyptian Ministry of Education in 1952 and 1961. 
Al-A‘asir, pp. 9-11. 

Lbid., p. 111. 

Ibid., p. 27. 

Quoted by Saidah, op. cit., p. 383; see also p. 394. 

Published in 1923 in Egypt with an introduction by al-‘Aqgad, it was a collection 
of critical essays on poetry and literature many of which had already been published 
in North American periodicals such as Al-Funin and Al-Sa’ih, in the second decade. 
See Al-Ma'rifa, Damascus, No. 24, February, 1964, p. 104 for an interview with 
Nu‘aima by “Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar. See also Nu‘aima, Sab‘in, UH, 149. 

See also Maqdisi, op. cit., p. 420; Saidah, op. cit., p. 121; “Abbad, Amin al-Raihani, 
Cairo, 1953, p. 54 e passim. 

Saidah, op. cit., p. 234. 

Ibid., p. 185; ‘Abbiid, Al-Rathdni, pp. 21-3 & 53. 

For an account of the reception of his first important book, Al-Muhdlafa al-Thu- 
lathtyya, (New York, 1903), see “Abbiid, Al-Raihdni, p. 22 where he quotes G. Ma‘lif 
asserting that this book gave a great blow to hollow clerical sanctimoniousness so 
that after it normal criticism, hitherto avoided, became possible. 

For his life and career, see ‘Abbud, Al-Rathani; J. Jabr, Amin al-Rathdnt, Stratuhu 
wa Adabuh, Beirut-Sidon, [19647], pp. 14-76; S. al-Kayyali, Amin al-Rathani, 
Nash’atuhu, Dirdsatuhu, Malamith min Hayatithi, wa Kutubuh, Cairo, 1960, pp. 7-37; 
M. A. Misa, Amin al-Raihant, Haydtuhu wa Athdruh, Beirut, 1961; I. Mikhail 
Saba, Amin al-Rathani, Cairo, 1968, pp. 21-4 & 27. 

For an account of the reception of Al-Luziimiyyat in America, see ‘Abbid, Al- 
Rathani, pp. 9-10; for an evaluation of the translation of Al-Luzimiyyat, see vbid., 
pp. 12-3; M. Nu‘aima, Al-Ghirbdl, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1964, pp. 165-6. 

For an account of the book, see ‘Abbiid, Al-Rathani, pp. 15-6 & 96-114. This book 
was translated into several languages including English. 

For his debates and lectures, see Jabr, op. ctt., pp. 132-5; see also Saidah, op. citt., 
pp. 238-9. 

For a single example, see his speech to the Egyptians, ‘‘Al-Sharq”’, delivered in 
Cairo in 1922, Al-Rathdniyyat, Beirut, 1922, IV. Written in poetic prose, it stirred 
up great agitation against both its literary form, as well as its bold ideas (see “Abbiad, 
Al-Rathaéni, p. 73). The central theme was this : ‘I am the Orient; I have philosophies 
and religions; who would sell me aeroplanes for them ?”’. 

For a single example, see his poetic essay ‘Min ‘ala Jisr Brooklyn”, Al-Rathaniyyat, 
I; this is a fine essay in its rhythm and expression, and ia often quoted. The central 
theme is embodied in this sentence : “When will you turn your face towards the East, 
O Freedom !” 
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160 For an assessment of al-Raihani'’s rebellion, see R. Khivi, 4Al-Fikr al-‘Arabi ’1- 
Hadith, p. 111, & other references. 

161 See Mulak al-‘Arab, Beirut, 1924, I, 7. 

162 ‘I'he ease with which he wrote to dignitaries is seen in his letters to the various kings 
and princes he met and befriended during his travels. See Rasa@’il Amin al-Raihani, 
1896-1940, ed. Albert al-Rathani, Beirut, 1959. 

163 See “Abbiid, Al-Raikani, pp. 23, 24 ef seg.; see also many poems addressed to al- 
Raihani by M. al-Rasafi, who seemed obsessed by him, in Diwén al-Rasafi. 

164 See his booklet, <tntum al-Shw'ara’, Beirut, 1933, which was published after a stormy 
literary litigation in June, 19338, in Lebanon, following a speech delivered by al- 
Raihani at Aley National College. See the rather harsh comment by Eduard Hunain 
on this speech in Al-Machrig, Beirut, 1934, Vol. 32, 235-60. 

165 Saidah, op. ci., p. 235; K. Hawi, Gibran, p. 167. 

166 In fact, al-Raihini saw the great distance between the dream and its realization: 

see for example his letter to the Palestinian writer, ls‘af al-Nashdshibi in Rasd7%l, 

p. 434. Dated October Ist, 1933, the letter describes the difficulties and obstacles, 

but asserts the necessity of perseverence in the strife. Nee also the emotional aura 

round his vision of Arab unity in another address to the same writer, p. 417. 

From a letter to the present writer, dated April 16, 1968, in answer to a question 

concerning al-Raihani’s role in politics. 

168 Al-Rathani, pp. 89-90, et passim. 

169 Namely: Mujaz Tértkh al-Thaura al-Piransiyya, 1902, Al-Muhdlafa al-Thulathiyya, 
1903, and Al-Mikart wa *l-Aahin, 1904; all published in New York. 

170 See a short account of this association in J. Jabr, Amin al-Rathant, Beirut, 1947, 


16 


~1 


pp. 69 & 105. Jabr indicates that it was gossip that caused the estrangement between 
the two; however, we also know that al-Raihani disagreed basically with Gibran 
and Nu‘aima and others in their literary attitudes and blamed them for wasting 
their artistic power in spiritual philosophies when Arab conditions were in urgent 
need of their attention. See Saidah, op. cit., p. 237; see also p. 236 for a quotation from 
a letter by al-Raihani to Shukr Allah al-Jurr. 

171 See his commentary on the poetry of Ahmad Rami, written as early as 1922, where 
he says to the poet : “You made us forget... what has bored us in [other] collections 
of the poetry of sighs... and cheap catastrophes... .”, Adab wa Fann, Beirut, 1957, 
p. 17. 

2 Tbid., p. 82, addressing Ytsif Ghusub in 1928. 

173 [bhid., pp. 104-6. 

174 {bid., pp. 56 & 107. 

175 f{bid., pp. 110-11. 

76 Antum al-Shu‘ara’, Beirut, 1933, pp. 6-8, 15, 20-3, & 52-68. 

17 Krom a letter written in 1933, Rasd7il al-Rarhdani, p. 425. 

178 bid.; Adab wa Fann, p. 83 where he praises the balance in the poetry of Yasuf 
Ghusib. 

179 Antum al-Shu'ara’, pp. 9 & 37; Al-Rathaniyyat, 1, 25-8. 

180 [bid.; Antum al-Shu'arad’, p. 89 ef passim, 

181 Jind., pp. 14-5; see also his chapter, “Al-Alam al-Shakhsi wa 7l-Qaumi”, pp. 37-51. 

182 See his many articles in Al-HKaihaniyyal, the most famous of which is, perhaps. 
“Wadi ‘I-Fraika”’, I. For more examples see such essays as “Fi *I-‘Uzla’’, II, espe- 
cially pp. 9-10 & 21-3; “Biladi”, Il; “Ila *I-Tabi‘a”, IV; and see also his deserip- 
tions in Qalb Lubnan, Beirut, 1947, and his other books of travel. 
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183 ddab wa Fann, p. 55. 

184 See his essay, ““Al-Tajaddud al-Muzayyaf’’, in ddab wa Fann; see also his important 
article, “Rah al-Lugha’’, in A/-Rathkantyyat, IIT. 

185 Jbid., pp. 66-7. 

186 “Abbuad, 4l-Rathanz, p. 47, mentions that al-Raihant could not master Arabic metres. 

187 See his introduction to his collection of his prose poetry at the end of Al-Rachdniyyat, 
LI, in which he says, “This new kinc of poetry is called Vers fvbres in French, or free 
verse in English ... and it is the last achievement in poetry in the West ... It is 
Walt Whitman who was the inventor of this method”. 

188 He was aware of the importance of reading the Bible, see Jabr, Al-Rathani, the 
1947 edition, p. 24. 

189 Wor a single example, see his poem, “‘Al-Thaura”’, in Al-Hathaneyyat, IT. 

190 4l-Rathan?, p. 54. 

191 ‘They appeared at the same time as al-Manfalitis, d/-Nazarat. Both books enjoyed 
a great and rapid populanty. ln these two books, al-Rathani's literary style had not 
yet achieved the strength and ease of his later style, and could not compare then 
with al-Manfaliiti’s masterful writings. It was, however, the charm and novelty of 
the work which put it immediately in the foreground. 

192 Misa, op. ctt., p. 126. 

193 For a fuller discussion on the subject see “Abbas and Najm, Al-She‘'r al-‘Arabi fr 
*l- Mahjar, pp. 34-5: & “Abbad, Ru’ds, p. 294. 

194 See “Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, Al-Nathr al-Muahjari, al-Madmiin wa Strat al-Ta‘bir, 
2nd. ed., Beirut, 1964, p. 83: & see pp. 37-8 for the influence of his personality. 

195 “Abbas and Najm were right in referring the beginning of Romanticism to definite 
forces already operating in the nineteenth century; see op. cit., pp. 19-35. 

196 R, A. Foakes, The Romantic Assertion, A Study of the Language of Nineteenth 
Century Poetry, London, 1958, p. 13. 

197 Kor a more detailed discussion on the social background of Romanticism, see below, 
the fourth chapter, the introductory section. 

188 For example, Gibran K. Gibran was influenced by Blake, the English Christian poet. 

199 See al-Maqdist, /uéujéhat, pp. 76-83. 

200 See al-Ashtar, op. cit., pp. 60-5. 

201 See ibed., pp. 36-7; and K. Hawi, op. ctt., pp. 192-3 & 207-9. 

202 See Hawi's discussion of Gibran’s prose poems, op. cit., pp. 269-73; S. Labaki, 
Lubnin al-Shaor, p. 99; anc other references. 

203 This includes his novels, short stories and epigrams. Articles lacking the particular 
mark of his poetic style are few. For a single example, see ‘““Mustaqbal al-Lugha 
al-“Arabiyya”’, Al-Bada’v* wa *l-Tara’if, Cairo, 1923, although even this is not devoid 
of occasional flights of imagination typical of Gibran; see p. 127. 

204 See op. cit., pp. 272-3: see also p. 104n for his comment an Al-‘Awasif, et passim. 

205 See Funtin al-Nathr al-Mahjari, Ind. ed., Beirut, 1965, for his discussion of Gibran’s 
“articles” (magdlat), pp. 8-14. Under this category he mentions Dam‘a wa Lbtisama, 
(1914), Al-A wastf (1920) and Al-Miisigu (1904). These books include most of Gibran’s 
poetic prose. 

208 See Saidah, op. czt., pp. 252-3; “Abbid, Ru’ts, p. 294, in which he includes Yemen 
and Hijaz as having authors who followed Gibran’s style. Philip Hitti, writing in 
1929, insists on the pervasive influence of Gibran on the Arab world and asserts 
that the new generation were trying to imitate him, see ““Mag&m Gibran fi ’l]-Adab 
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al-‘Asri”’, Al-Mugtataf, March, 1929, Vol. 74, ili, 300; see also N. Karama, Gebran 
Khalil Gibran wa Athéruhu fi °>l-Adab al-‘Arabi, Zahla, [1964 ?] pp. 114-5. 

‘Abbas and Najm, op. cté., p. 35. 

See Nu‘aima, Gibran Khalil Gibran, Beirut, 1943, p. 185. He seems to have been so 
since his childhood, see pp. 30, 32 and passim. 

Op. cit., p. 97. 

Ibid., p. 98. 

See Muhammad Tawfiq Husain, Al-Abhath, fifth year, II, 209; see also Tawfigq 
Sayigh, Adwd’ Jadida ‘ala Gibrdn, Beirut, 1966, for his chapter, “‘“Miskina Striyya”’, 
et passim, where Gibran’s positive concern for his country and its people is manifest. 
M. H. Abrams, “English Romanticism : The Spirit of the Age”, Romanticism Recon- 
sidered, New York, 1963, p. 43. 

Ibid.; Abrams calls it a “peculiar injustice’. 

Ibid., p. 46. 

See Northrop Frye, ‘““The Drunken Boat”, Romanticism Reconsidered, p. 14. 

For more on Gibran’s idealization of Nature see Hawi, op. cit., pp. 121-3, ef passim. 
See Saidah, op. cit., p. 406. 

See tbid., p. 207. 

On the influence of his doctrine on his language and style see Hawi, op. cit., p. 277. 
F. L. Lucas, The Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal, p. 50. 

See for example “Mata Ahli” and “Ya Bani Ummi”, Al-“Awésif. 

For more details on his parallelisms see Hawi, op. cu., pp. 254-8. 

“Mustaqbal al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya’’, Al-Bada’s"”, p. 128. 

Ibid., p. 126. 

Gibran Hayyan wa Maitan, ed. Habib Mas‘tid, Beirut, 1966, p. 132. 

See “Abbad, Judud wa Qudama’, pp. 87-8 & 101 for the author’s argument with such 
writers as al-‘Aqgad and Khalil Taqiyy al-Din in their criticism of Gibran’s language 
and grammar. 

For an enumeration of some of his mistakes see al-Ashtar, Al-Nathr al-Majhart, 
Al. Madmin wa Strat al-Ta‘bir, p. 203 n. 

See Lucas, op. cit., p. 47. 

OQ. Barfield, Poetic Diction, New Tork-Toronto, 1964, p. 132. 

Op. cit., pp. 260 & 262. See also Foakes, The Romantic Assertion, pp. 49-50. 

Lbid., p. 48. 

See Labaki, Lubnan al-Sha&tr, pp. 116-7. 

See “Abbas and Najm, op. ctt., p. 42. 

See his poem, “‘Al-Bahr’’, in Al-‘A wasif; on his use of the theme of the sea as a symbol, 
see ‘Abbas and Najm, op. cit., p. 74; Hawi, op. cit., pp. 266-7. 

See his prose poem, ‘““Ayyuha ’I-Lail’’, in Al-"Awdsif; on his love of writing about 
the night see Nu‘aima, Al-Ghirbal, pp. 231-2. 

Hawi, op. cit., p. 262. 

Mujaddidin, p. 213. 

Lbid., pp. 72 & 213. Nazik al-Mala’ika, talking about Gibran as a poet, stresses that 
she is talking about his “‘verse’’, not his prose, see Shi‘r ‘Ali Mahmiid Taha, Cairo, 
1965, p. 12n; Al-Agshtar, discussing his poetic pieces never refers to them as poems; 
see his books, Funin al-Nathr al-Mahjari and Al-Madmin wa Strat al-Ta‘bir. 

Op. cit., p. 2738. 
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The first three being published in Al-“Awdsif, and the fourth in Al-Bada@’i* wa 
"l-Tara if, 

Op. cit., p. 263. 

ibid., p. 272. 

Ibid. 

Shi'r “Ali Mahmid Taha, p. 11. 

Gibran Hayyan, p. 353. 

Al-Fustl, Cairo, 1922, pp. 48 & 49. 

Op. cit., p. 110; see also “Abbas and Najm, op. cié., p. 47. 

See Northrop Frye, op. czt., p. 13. 

Some poems differ in this and are very lyrical; see for example his lovely poem, 
“Ughniyat al-Lail”, in Gibran Hayyan. 

See al-Mala’ika, op. cit., p. 12, where she comments on Gibran’s dogmatic approach. 
Dama wa Ibtisima, Beirut, 1962, p. 121. 

Ibid.; see also “‘Al-Sha‘ir’’. 

Dama, loc. cit. 

Al-Bada’v", p. 36. 

“Mustaqbal al-Lugha al-“Arabiyya’’, :bid., p. 127. This essay includes many ideas 
against conventionalism, 

Words and Poetry, 2nd ed., London, 1928, p. 66. 

See Sab‘in, I, which deals mainly with his childhood, early youth and education. 
See Sab‘in, I, 28 & 30. Al-Fundén first appeared in April, 1913. 

Ibid., p. 30; he says in note that he included part of this article in his essay, ‘‘Al- 
Hubahib”, published in <Al- Ghirbal. 

See Sab‘un, II, 32-4. 

See his chapter, “Al-“Ajin Yakhtamir’’, in ibid. 

Editor of a famous volume entitled, Balaghat al-‘Arab fi *l-Qarn al-‘Ishrin, Cairo, 
1924, in which he collected various works by members of Al-Rdbita al-Qalamiyya. 
Sab‘in, I, 187-8 & 193. 

There is a good possibility, however, that Nu‘aima’s article on Shauqi, “Al-Durra 
al-Shauqiyya’”’, in Al-Ghirbal, may have been written after 1922, probably under the 
influence of Al-Diwan. 

Sab‘iin, IT, 191 et seq; see also “‘Hadith ma‘ Mikha’il Nu‘aima”’ an interview of the 
poet-critic by “Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar, Al-Ma'‘rifa, Damascus, No. 24, February 1964, 
p. 107. 

“Al-Diwan”’, Al-Ghirbal, p. 207. 

A. al-Dusigi, Jamda‘at Apollo, 2nd. ed., Cairo, 1971, pp. 129, & 133-4. 

See Sab‘dn, II, 33, where Nasib “Arida tells Nu‘aima in a letter that al-Manfaliti 
has written asking them to write a comment on his .4/-Nazardat. ‘Arida adds, “‘Write 
and vindicate me from these writers’. 

Ibid., p. 193. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., I, 122-3. 

Ioid., U1, 170. Nu‘aima admitted not to have been in real touch with [Classical] 
Arabic literature while in the U.S.; see “‘Hadith ma‘ Mikha’il Nu‘aima’’, p. 109. 
“Al-Hubahib”, Al-Ghirbdl, pp. 47-8. 

See ‘“Nagiq al-Dafadi®”’, ¢bid. 

For a history of these, see M. M. Shakir, Abatil wa Asmar, Cairo, 1385 A.H. 
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276 **Naqiq al-Dafadi*”’, p. 96. 

277 Thid., p. 104. 

278 Tbid., p. 10 et seq. 

279 Ibid., p. 104; see also p. 76 where he says that poetry 1s both form and content. 

280 Al-Nagd wa "l-Nuggad al-Mu‘adsirin, pp. 41-4. 

281 Al-Ghirbal, p. 106. 

282 Mikhail Nu‘aima, al-Adib al-Safi, Beirut, 1964, p. 39. 

283 See M. Z. Sallam, Térikh. al-Nagd al-‘ Arabi ila 7l-Qarn al-Rabt’ al-Hijrt, Cairo, 1964, 
for a resumé of the ideas of Classical critics. 

284 Nu‘aima later showed he was aware of this necessity; see al-Ashtar, Al-Nathr al- 
Mahjari, al-Funin al-Adabiyya, Cairo, 1961, pp. 172-3, where he is quoted as having 
said something to the effect that the rebels had to go with their rebellion very far so 
that ‘“‘the ebb would not drag them back”’. 

285 See “Al-Zihafat wa “l-‘Tlal’, in Al-Gher bal. 

286 Ibid., pp. 118-9. 

287 Tbid., p. 119. 

288 Thid., p. 116. 

289 Tbid., p. 85; he calls rhyme “an iron chain”. 

290 Tbid., p. 117. 

291 Jhid., pp. 13-5. 

292 Al-Nagd wa *l-Nuqqdd, p. 33; and see Al-Ghirbal, p. 16. 

293 Ibed., pp. 17-21. 

294 Ibid., pp. 72-4. 

295 See Muhddardt al-Nudwa, Vol. XI, May, 1957 for a lecture by Yusuf al-Khal, ‘“Mus- 
taqbal al-Shi‘r al-“Arabi fi Lubnan”; and see a resumé of this lecture in Shi‘r, Beirut, 
No. 2, Spring, 1957. 

296 Al-Ghirbal, p. 23 ef seq, particularly p. 25. 

297 Namely “‘Al-Maqa&yis al-Adabiyya”’, in Al-Ghirbal. 

298 Ibid., pp. 69-71; for more on his conception of the need of man to express himself, 
see pp. 36-45 of his essay, “Mahiyyat al-Adab wa Muhimmatuh”, Duriib, 3rd ed., 
Beirut, 1963. 


299 See Al-Ghirbdl, p. 84. Many years later his attitude towards this point was to become 


to 


even more confirmed. He rejected the concept that literature was a picture of the age, 
insisting that it belonged to ail time. A man of letters in his opinion must feel he 
belongs to all eternity. See Al-Authdn, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1958, pp. 46 & 47. A more 
precise idea is his saying that literature must be purified from the baseness of politics 
and nationalism, p. 47. See also Durdb, pp. 49, 51 & 52 for his insistence that literatnre 
should concentrate on nourishing the virtues of the human heart. 

300 Al-Ghirbal, p. 77. 

301 Thid., p. 80. 

302 Tbhid., p. 102. 

303 Jbid., p. 84. 

304 Thid., p. 86. 

805 Ibid., p. 83 

806 Tbid., p. 221. 

307 Tbed., p. 226. 

308 Tbid., p. 244. 

309 JTbid., p. 64. 
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310 **Al-Durra al-Shaugiyya” #b¢d., see also Mandir, Al-Nagd wa ‘l-Nuqqdd, p. 48 
where he discusses Nu‘aima’s harsh comment on Shauqi’s poem. 

311 For an assessment of his ideas see 7bid., pp. 25-51; al-Ashtar, 4l-Nathr al- Mahjart, 
Al Funtn al-Adabtyya, pp. 175-226; Nadim Naimy, Mikhail Natmy, Beirut, 1967, 
pp. 125-40; M. Y. Najm, “Al-Funiin al-Adabiyya’, Al-Adab al-“Arabi fi Athar al- 
Dérisin, pp. 338-45. 

312 Published first in Al-A bhath, June, 1954, it was included in Duréib; quotation on 
pp. 48-56. 

313 Pp. 194-5. 

314 For a copy of this lecture, see Al-Adaéb, October, 1956, pp. 5-6 and 85-7. 

315 See also cbid., for the answer of Ra/’if al-Khiiri to Nu‘aima’s lecture, pp. 8-11. 

316 George Santayana, Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, New York, 1924, p. 14. 

317 Ted. 

318 Ibid., p. 15. 

319 Thid., p. 17. 

820 See al-Ashtar, Al-Punin al-Adabryya, pp. 225-6, for a quotation from Nu‘aima in 
which he says, “! have become spiritually inclined ... and have started to see in 
criticism a kind of intrusion (tetafful)”. 

321 Thurayya Malhas, op. cil., seems unaware of these opposing currents in Arab life 
and the impossiblity of achieving a genuinely enthusiastic reaction to Nu‘aima’s 
mystical writings. Cf. Llyas Aba Shabaka for his attack on the mystical spiritualism 
of the Mahjar poets, which he describes as a blight, Rawabit al-Fikr wa °l-Rih, 
pp. 158-60, 

322 Saban, II, 70. 

823 Such as his poems, “Man Anti Ya Nafsi’’; ““Lbtihalat”’; “Sada 7l-Ajras”; & ‘“Unshtada”’ 
in his only diwan, Hams al-Jufin, Beirut, 1943. 

824 Such as his poems, “Al-Nahr al-Mutajammid”; “Min Sifr al-Zaman”; “Ya Rafiqi”; 
‘“Fattish li Qalbik”: and “la M.B.D.” in zbed, 

325 For an account of the conditions in which he wrote several of his poems, see Sad‘in, 
II, 70-1, 156-60 & 254-5. Had this book been out when “Abbas and Najm wrote their 
book on Mahjar poetry, they would have benefited greatly and found adequate 
answers to their speculations as to the incentives behind Nu‘aima’s poetry, see op. 
eit., p. 191. 

326 See for example his poem, “Al-An”, in Hams al-Jufin; and see ‘Abbas and Najm, 
op. ctt., pp. 188-9. 

327 'Term adopted from K. Ek. Morgan, Christian Themes in Contemporary Poets, London, 
1965, p. 16. 

328 Mizan, pp. 69-75. 

329 On. cit., p. 185. 

330 To show the natural habit of writing similar folksongs in Lebanese vernacular, 
one may quote an extract given to the present writer by the Lebanese poetess, Jamal 
Sleem Nuwaihid. The Sleem family, like many others in Lebanon, sometimes write 
to each other in Lebanese zajal; in the following extract, “Jiba‘” is the village of 
the Sleem family : 
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jh et Ae O55) coe AS 


By your life, Jiba* of the Shuf, we see nothing but your beauty! Long live earth- 
quakes, they’ve done us a big favour! Long live earthquakes, they've built you 
houses! Your jobless men became active and your peasants became famous. 


This is spontaneous and artless and adequately represents the natural simplicity of 
this popular form. 

“Abbas and Najm, op. cié., p. 178 contradicted themselves when they described 
his insistence on saying everything he felt as unpoetie and then said that his poetry 
was characterized by its lack of dilution “‘gillat al-hashw’’. 

Ibid., p. 184. 

See for example A. K. al-Maqdisi, Tatawwur al-Asdalib al-Nathriyya fi *l-Adab 
al-“Arabi, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1960, for his chapter, ‘‘Al-Uslib al-Mutawazin”’. 
“Tbtihalat’”’, Hams al-Jufin, pp. 36-7. 

Ibid., p. 38. 

‘“Baina *]-Jamajim”’, ibid., p. 100. 

See his poems, ‘“Al-Khair wa 7I-Sharr’’; “Al-‘Trak’’; and “Ya Bahr’’, in tbid. The 
whole poems should be consulted for examples of this. 

““Unshida’’, cbid., p. 66. 

Nu‘aima, Sab‘in, II, 163; and see his introduction to the Society’s constitution, 
ebid., p. 164, 

Aside from his introduction to Al-Rabita’s constitution, see also his introduction 
to the collection of the Society, Majmit‘at al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya, published in 1921. 
See Nu‘aima, Sab‘dn, II, 174-5; N. Sarraj, Shu‘ard’ al-Rabita al-Qalamiyya, 2nd. ed., 
Cairo, 1964, pp. 93-8; I. al-Na‘ari, op. cit., p. 380. 

On Al-Funiin, see Sarraj, op. cit., pp. 79-82; al-Na‘uri, op. cit., pp. 405-6; and see 
Nu‘aima’s many reminiscences in Sab‘dn, II, 28-34, 149, ef passim. 

See ibid., pp. 34, 163, 209-15 & 292; Sarraj, op. cit., pp. 83 & 85-6; Saidah, op. cvt., 
pp. 309-11; al-Na‘uri, op. cit., p. 423 & 426-7. 

On his popularity in Iraq, see N. Safwat, Ilya Abi Madi wa *l-Haraka al-Adabiyya 
fi 7*l-Mahjar, Baghdad, 1945, p. 29. It is relevant to mention here that in 1927 Al- 
Jadawil was published twice in al-Najaf, the citadel of linguistic traditionalism in 
Iraq; see zbid., and see Saidah, op. ctt., p. 64. His present day publishers, Dar al- 
‘Ilm li *1-Malayin confirmed in 1964 to the present writer that he was one of the most 
popular, if not the most popular poet of the contemporary Arab worlc. 

N. al-Mala’ika, “Malamih ‘Amma fi Shi‘r Ilyi Aba’ Madi”, Shi‘r quarterly, No. 6, 
Spring, 1958, p. 98. 

‘Abbas and Najm, op. cit., p. 145. 

Al-Mala’ika, loc. cit. 

Nu‘aima, Sab‘in, II, 146. 

Gibb seems to overlook this; see ‘Studies in Contemporary Arabie Literature, I, 
The Nineteenth Century”, B.S.O.A.S., 1926-1928, IV, iv, 760. To him the “Syrian 
American School” made a ‘“‘complete and irrevocable” break with the past. See Nu‘ai- 
ma’s comment on Gibb’s idea in his interview with ‘Abd al-Karim al-Ashtar in 1958, 
published in Al-Ma‘rifa, Damascus, February 1964, II, No. 24, 108. 
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Perhaps this explains why Nu‘aima never liked his poetry, saying: “I do not find 
it of any worth” (“ana la arahu shai’an’’), ibid., p. 110. 

Loe. cit. 

Sab‘in, I, 147. 

Tbid., p. 145. 

See Z. Mirza, Ilya Abi Madt, Sha@ir al-Mahjar al-Akbar, which is a study of the 
poet as well as a collection of his four dtwéns (the first two of which are very rare) 
and some other poems published after the appearance of Al-Khama’il.; 2nd. ed., 
Damascus, 1963, pp. 624-6 & 307-10 respectively. 

Lbhid., pp. 583-6. 

See Sab‘in, II, 147-8. 

See a copy of this introduction in Mirza, op. cit., pp. 94-5, quotation on p. 95. N.B. 
the mistake Mirza has on p. 94n. 

As examples of these see his poems, “‘Bint Striyya’’; “Suqit Aradriim” and “Biladi’’, 
in tbid., pp. 587-93, 553-8 & 683-6 respectively. 

See Sarraj, op. cit., p. 325. Only an excerpt from this introduction is quoted here. 
It is remarkable that this introduction by a famous critic was omitted from the 4th 
edition, as well as from Mirza’s sizeable collection. Sarraj quotes from the first edition, 
New York, 1927. 

This was originally a poem of occasion written and delivered in honour of a Patriarchal 
envoy in Brooklyn, New York; see Al-Khama’i, a new ed., n.p., n.d., particularly 
p. 49. 

See his poem, ‘““Ta‘alai” in Al-Jaddwil ; and see also “Abbas and Najm, op. czt., pp. 80-1 
where they analyse the theme of love in his poetry. 

“Ri “l-Qafr’, Al-Jaddwil, 4th. ed., Beirut, 1963, p. 51. 

See also “Abbas and Najm, op. ctt., pp. 82 & 85-7, 

Al-Jad@wil, p. 52. 

See ‘Abbas and Najm, op. cit., pp. 50-3 in which they describe them as “suffocated 
dualisms’’. 

Mirza, op. cit., pp. 670-3. On this attitude see also “Abbas and Najm, op. cit., pp. 60-2. 
See tbid., p. 134 et seq. 

lbed., p. 137. 

Al-Jadawil, pp. 63-6; and Mirza, op. cit., pp. 307-10, respectively. 

See below Vol. II, 721 n. 

On this see “Abbas and Najm, op. ctt., pp. 146-50. 

P, 20. 

Ibid, 

See for example his poems “Al-Faqir’ and ‘Al-Qasr wa “l-Kiikh” (this latter from 
his famous long poem, ‘“‘Al-Talasim’’), both in Al-Jaddwil; and see also ‘Kuli wa 
*shraba”’ in Al-Kham@al; and “Vi Qalbika *l-Lah”, in 7Vtbr wa Turab. 

Op. cit., pp. 161-2. 

Al-Jadawil, p. 83. 

Tbid., p. 214. 

Dirasat fi Adabina *l-Hadith, Cairo, 1961, p. 164. 

For a more detailed criticism of this poem see “Abbas and Najm, op. cit., pp. 168-71. 
Abt Madi’s authenticity, however, has been seriously challenged by the Jordanian 
writer, Rox ibn Za’id al-‘Uzaizi. In his booklet, Farisat Abi Madi, Amman, 1956, 
he accused Abi Madi of having plagiarized a “well-known” poem by the bedouin 
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Jordanian poet, “Ali al-Rumaithi al-Kharisi, from the Bani “Anaza, which he composed 
chiding his cousin, and which al-‘Uzaizi asserts was memorized by Zahir Aba’ Madi, 
the poet’s father, who, in his opinion, must have recited it to his son. Al-‘Uzaizi’s 
rendering of the poem shows a marked resemblance between it and Abii Madi’s poem, 
“Al-Tin’’. See al-‘Uzaizi’s book, pp. 40-69. 

380 See for example his quatrains on the hermit in which, although pretending not to 
know the answer, he gives his own opinion by condemning hermit life, Al-Jadawil, 
pp. 148-52. 

3881 Nee for example his poems: ‘“Al-Tina al-Hamqa’”’; “Al-Masa’”’; “Hiya”; and 
“Al-Ashbah al-Thalatha” in Al-Jad@éwil; and ‘“Umniyyat al-Aliha” in Al-Khamail. 

382 41. Jadauril, p. 206. 

383 “Mumiyat”’, dl-Khama’u, p. 27. The whole poem shows unblievable cruelty towards 
old women and a great coarseness of spirit. 

384 “Florida’’, cbid.. p. 116. 

385 “Tilka “lSuntin”’, (tbr wa Turab, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1961, p. 44, a poem written on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Ad-Samir, the poet’s perioclical. 

386 “Palsafat al-Hayat’, Mirza, op. cit., p. 626. 

387 Also in Al-Jadauuil, pp. 71-2. 

388 See for example his poem “Florida”; and see in 7dr wa T'urab his poems ‘‘Al-Saif”; 
“Aylil al-Sha‘ir’ and ‘‘Los Angeles”. 

389 “Abbas and Najm, op. cit., p. 145. 

390 See ibid., pp. 151, 152, 154 & 175; and al-Mala’ika, op. cit., p. 101. 

891 N. al-Mala’ika, in her above mentioned essay on Abii Madi, attacks “wisdom” in 
poetry. It is, she says, alien to poetry, because it is the “result” of experience. Poetry 
should be, she says, not the sum total of experience, but its description of it at its 
emotional level, (pp. 99-100). Two points are relevant here. The first is that Abt 
Madi’s poetry in Al-Jad@uil which al-Malé’ika admires so much, frequently has an 
epigrammatic ending. The second is that it is not the philosophical basis in a poem 
(which is sometimes well related to the evolution of experience) that can spoil the 
“poetic” quality of a poem, but the way it is conveyed. In 4l-/adawil, when Abi 
Madi resorted to oblique methods to convey his ideas, the epigrammatic conclusions 
at the ends of the poems (poems like “‘Al-Sajina” ; ‘“‘“Al-Sama’”; “Al-‘Ir al-Mutanakkir” 
“Rih al-Shamal”; ‘“Al-Tina al-Hamqa’”’; “Al-Zaman’’- ““Id al-Nuha”’; “Maut al- 
“Abgari” and others) were accepted because they came as the climax to a growing 
idea developed artistically in the poem. What one should condemn really is the directly 
didactic attitude of his less successful poems. 

392 See al-Mala’ika’s intelligent discussion on this point, p. 101. 

893 See Al-Jadduil, pp. 46, 37, 21, & 29 respectively. 

394 See “Abbas and Najm, op. cit., p. 154. 

395 He was even loth to give information about himself to his biographers; see al- 
Na@‘tri, op. ctt., pp. 376-7. 

396 See Hadith al-Arbi‘a’, III, 195-201. 

397 Ibid., pp. 200-1. 

398 See Dirdsal fi Adabina *l-Hadith, pp. 161-2. 

399 See such poems as ‘“Ala *l-Tariq”; ““Munajat”; “Ya Nafs”; ‘“Siyyan”; and ‘“Ruba*- 
iyyat’, Al-Adrwah al-Hd’ira, New York, 1946; and see Mandiir’s essay on him in 
Mizén, pp. 75-85; in which he analyses his poem, “Ya Nafs’’. 

400 “Munajat”’, ibid., p. 77. 
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401 “Sarkha min al-Wadi’’, zbtd., p. 118. 

402 “Va, Akhi, Ya Akhi’, ebid., p. 112. 

403 Nee what ‘Abbas and Najm say about this point, op, ceé., pp. 210-2. 

404 See for example his long poem, ““Ala Tariq Iram”’, Jl-Arwah al-Ha@ ora, 

405 Such as his poems ‘‘Nafs al-Shuja°’’; “Ia Filastin’ and above all his famous poem, 
‘“Al-Nihaya”. However, although this poem is artistically good, its fame stems mainly 
from its form which was regarded as a genuine attempt to liberate the form of the 
Arabic gasida. For a discussion of the form of this poem see below, Vol. TI, 535. 
It is interesting to see that the poem appeared in the d?wan arranged in the style of 
modern free verse. 

406 Tor more on “Arida see N. Sarraj, Nastb ‘Arida, al-Sh@ir wa *l-Natib al-Suhuft, 
Dirdsa Mugarana, Cairo, 1970. 
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1 §. Daif declares that al-“Aqyad, Shukri and al-Mazini all failed as poets; see Shaugi, 
p- 118. 

2 Salama Musa, writing as early as 1923, confirms his popularity; see ‘“Mustafa Lutfi 
al-Manfaliti”’, 4Al-Hilal, Nov., 1923, No. 32, p. 156. Cf. H. A. Gibb, writing at the 
end of the ‘twenties, “Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature, I], Manfaliti 
and the “New Style”, B.S.0.A4.8., 1928-1930, V, it, 316. A. H. al-Zayyat, a younger 
contemporary of al-Manfaliti, also describes how he immediately attracted attention 
to himself as soon as his writings began to appear in dl-Mwu’ayyad; see “Mustafa 
Lutfi al-Manfalati, bi Mundsabat Dhikrahu °1-Thalitha “Ashra’’, 4l-Risdlu, No. 210, 
12 July, 1937, p. 1122. J. al-Ramadi, writing in the ’fifties, confirms his continuing 
popularity, see d4‘lam, p. 73 and so does Daif in Al-Adab al-‘Arabi, p. 230. 

Most writers agree on the merit of his style: see Salama Misa, op. cit., p. 155; Gibb, 
op. cit., pp. 317 & 318; Ramadi, op. cit., pp. 75, 76 & 77, and other references; M. 
‘Abbiid, however, spoke most clisparagingly of his style, see Judud wa Qudama’, 
2nd. ed., Beirut, 1963, pp. 102-3, 112-3 & 250-3. Al-Mazini attacked him violently 
in Al-Diwan, Kitab fi °l-Naqd wa ’l-Adab, a book in two slim volumes written in 
collaboration with al-“Agqad; see Vol. II, Cairo, 1921, pp. 3-32, where al-Manfaliti 


Lr) 


is attacked for sentimentality and pervasive melancholy. However, al-“Aqqad later 
on admitted, although rather hesitantly, al-Manfaliti’s achievement of modernity in 
style, but denied him sufficient credit, for it was, in his opinion, only cue to an appro- 
priate moment in time not to courage and good choice, see Murdja‘at fi *l-Adab wa 
"l- Funiin, a new ed., (first ed. 1925), Beirut, 1966, p. 158. 

The intermediaries translated the text into simple non-literary Arabic which al- 
Manfaliti re-wrote in literary style; see Ramadi, op. cit., p. 76; and Daif, Al-.dad al- 
“Arabi, p. 229. 

Al-Manfaliti came early under the influence of the Syro-Egyptianized school and 
their translations from Western literature, becoming acquainted through [Farah 


en 


uw 


Antin and Al-Jamt‘a magazine with Rousseau, Hugo and other Romantic writers; 
see M. Y. Najm, “Al-Funin al-Adabiyya” pp. 319-20. 

Which he translated into novels entitled, : Al-Sha@tr aw Cyrano de Bergerac; Fi Sabil 
al-Taj; Majdilin aw Tahia Zilal al-Zaizafin; and Al-Fadila aw Paul wa Virgini, 
respectively. 


o- 


J 


On the Romantic mood of society in Egypt at the beginning of the century, see Anwar 
al-Ma‘addawi, “Ali Mahmid Taha, al-Sha‘ir wa ’l-Insan, Baghdad, 1965, pp. 10-1, 
12, & 23-9. 

8 Luwis ‘Awad, Dirdsdt fi Adabina *l-Hadith, p. 158. “Awad also cites al-Zayyat with 
al-Manfaliti as an originator of the Romantic mood, and so does al-Ma‘addawi, 
op. cit., p. 26, mentioning two translations by al-Zayyat, namely Alam Werther and 
Raphael. However, al-Zayyat’s style is too Classical to allow the natural flow of 
Romantic feelings, the balanced, symmetrical sentences holding in check the 
spontaneous warmth which overflowed from the pen of al-Manfaliti; for a criticism 
of al-Zayyat’s “symmetrical” style, see M. Mandir, Mizan, pp. 22-4. 
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9 See what al-Zayyat says about himself and his own generation as quoted by al- 
Ma‘addawi, op. cit., pp. 23-5. 

10 Gibb says, ‘“The ingquiet, struggling, groping spirit of the age found characteristic 
literary expression in the work of Sayvid Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfaluti”’, op. czl., p. 316. 

11 For a detailed record of the reflection of social and political events in modern Arabic 
poetry, see al-Maqdisi, Jitijahat. Al-Maqdisi’s interest in this book, however, is 
centred on topical illustrations and analysis, and is therefore not selective. 

12 Op. cit., pp. 36-7. 

13 Writers on Arabic thought might disagree, at first sight, with this statement, for 
restlessness and a contemplative, sometimes rebellious attitude towards certain norms 
of life had been expressed even before Shauqi’s generation. But I am not assessing 
here the development of Arabic thought among a select intelligentsia, only the general 
mood of the eras concerned, which manifested itself in popular reactions. 

14 On his “natural tendency ... to melancholy and sentimentality’, see Gibb, op. cit., 
p. 318. 

15 Najm, “‘Al-Funitin al-Adabiyya’’, pp. 319-20. 

16 P. Cachia, Taha Husayn, p. 29. 

1? Tn this context al-“Aqqad also says: “If we surveyed Arabic poetry from the end of 
the nineteenth century to the middle of the twentieth, we would not fail to see that it 
carries the influence of every poetic school [in the West]... this appearing in both 
theme and manner of approach’’. See Al-Lugha al-Sha‘ira, a new ed., Cairo, [1968], 
p. 165. 

18 Ts‘af al-Nashashibi says, “If Cairo is not the political centre of the Arab world, ... 
it is the literary [al-lughawiyya] capital ...’. Speaking of the literary renaissance 
he said, “There came Mahmid [al-Bariidi], then this genius of poetry, Ahmad Shauqi, 
then Al-Mugtataf, and then this Arab Egyptian hierarchy who count among their 
numbers the greatest writers, poets, orators, critics, thinkers, scholars, theologians 
and artists, each of them great in his field ... all this will not pass away so long as 
there is Egypt in the world’’. See his booklet, Al-‘Arabiyya wa Sh@truha °l-Akbar. 

19 Ibid. 

20 Gibb, “Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature, ITI, Egyptian Modernists”’, 
B.S.O.A.S., 1928-1930, V, iii, 466. 

21 ‘Umar al-Daqqiq, Al-Ittijah al-Qaumi fi *l-Shi‘r al-Arabi *l-Hadith, p. 106. 

22 See ibid., pp. 107-8. | 

23 See also ibid., pp. 108-9. 

24 Al-Shaugqiyyat, I. 

25 For a single example from Hafiz, see his poem, “Misr”, in Diwan Hafiz, IT. 

26 See ‘““Nashid Tat ‘Ankh Amin”, Diwan al-Khalil, IL. 

2? Cachia says, “The impetus towards emulation of the West was already overwhelming, 
and retreat from it unthinkable’, op. cit., p. 42. 

28 Cairo, 1938, p. 6 ef seq. 

29 Jbid., p. 29; see also the chapter on Taha Husain in Hourani, Arabic Thought in the 
Iiberal Age. 

30 See, Fi 7l-Hayat wa *l-Adab, Cairo, n.d., pp. 74-6; and Al-Yaum wa °l-Ghad, Cairo, 
1927, p. 256. 

31 See ibid., pp. 236-8, 250-2 et passim. 

32 See Shafiq Jabri, Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, Cairo, 1957, p. 62 on Kurd ‘Ali’s resentment 
because his work was neglected by Egyptians; see also pp. 63 & 64; see also Ma‘rif 
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al-Rasafi's poem, “‘Al-Ta‘assub al-Watani li “l-Adab” Diwan al-Rasafi, 6th ed., 
Cairo, 1959, p. 171, in which he expresses resentment against what he calls Egypt’s 
“fanatic” neglect of the non-Egyptian contribution. Many more examples could be 
cited here, but these by two of the most famous authors of the period, one Syrian, 
the other Traqi, should be sufficient. 

83 41" Aqgad, Dirdsa wa Tahiyya, a Festschrift on al-“Aqqad’s seventieth birthday bv 
many writers; ed. M. K. al-Tinisi, Cairo, n.d., p. 232. 

34 See “Imarat al-Shi'r’, ‘Ala 7l-Mihkakk. 

35 Gibb, “Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature, I], Manfaltti and the ‘New 
Style’, p. 312. 

36 On this see also Cachia, op. cié., pp. 37 & 177. 

37 Thid., p. 37. 

38 See Hourani, op. cit., p. 326. 

39 Cachia, op. cit., p. 179. 

40 Jhid. 

4 See Ma® Abi al-“Ala’ fi Sijnih, Cairo, 1930; Tajdid Dhikra Abi al-“Ala@’, Cairo, 1937; 
and Saut Abi al-“Ala’, Cairo, 1944; see also his bulky book, Ma‘ al-Mutanabbi, 
Cairo, 1936; his famous, controversial book, Fi 7l-Shi‘r al-Jahihi, Cairo, 1925, which 
he republished with modification under the title, Fe °l-ddab al-Jahikk. Cairo, 1927; 
his famous book, Hadith al-Arbi‘a’, Vols. 1 & UU, Cairo, 1937, and his many essays and 
lectures on Classical poets. See for example, Min Hadith al-Shi'r wa ?l-Nathr, Cairo, 
1936 for essays on the Abbasid poets, Aba Tammam, al-Buhturi, lbn al-Rtimi and 
Ibn al-Mu‘tazz. 

42 Cachia, op. cit., p. 180. 

43 See ibid., p. 167. 

44 On his subjectivity see ibid., pp. 142, 175 ef passim. 

45 Cachia says, “The negation of past prejudices is all that Taha Husayn’s Cartesianism 
may be said to consist of”, ibid., p. 137. 

46 Ihid., p. 142. However, Tahdi Husain himself admitted favouritism for Hafiz against 
Shauyi, see Hafiz wa Shaugi, pp. 177-8; moreover, his speech in honour of al-“Aqqad 
in 1934, mentioned above, shows a certain impulsiveness on his part. There are several 
examples of this throughout his career. Cachia on p. 175 gives an example of political 
prejudice in Taha Husain’s violent condemnation of Mahmid Abi al-Wafa’s poetry ; 
see his chapter. “Fi “l-Nazm, Anfas Mudfariqa li Muhmid Abi al-Wafa”’, Hadith al- 
Arbea’, IT. 

7 He wrote, however, on Ilyé Abii Mad?’s 4t-Jadaueil and on Fauzi al-Ma‘lif’s “Ala 
Bisa} al-Rth, underestimating the former, but praising the latter very highly, in 
Hadith al-Arbi‘a’, IIT. 

48 See Fa *l-Adab al-Jahili, a new ed., Cairo, 1962, pp. 309-13. 

19 See Khiséim wa Naqd, a new ed., Beirut, 1960, pp. 8-11. 

50 See Cachia, op. eat., pp. 178-9; quotation on p. 179. Examples of his literal-mindedness 
are several; for a single example, see his comment on the title of M. Abii al-Wafa’s 
diwan, Anfas Muhtariga, which he translates literally as ‘‘burning breath’’, saying, 
“T do not. like the title, nor do I understand what is meant by it, for people’s breath 
is always burning, and so is the breath of animals. It would have been sufficient for 
the versifier [sic] to call his diwdan, The Breath ...°, Hadith al-Arbca’, III, p. 212. See 
also Cachia, op. cit., pp. 178-9 for a fuller description of his blunders, especially his 
comments on poet Naji. 

ol Hadith al-Arbea, VII, 170 & 17). 
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He had earlier encouraged “Ali Mahmiid Taha in his attempts to innovate saying, 
“Some people accuse our poet [Taha] of Westernizing poetry, but I thank him for 
this ... and see it an honour to Arabic poetry and an exercise to the Oriental taste 
and to the Arabic language”, Hadith al-Arbs‘a’, ILL, 165. See also his chapter, ‘Al- 
Tajdid fi *l-Shi'r’, Min Adabina *l-Mu‘asir, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1966, pp. 30-6. 

For an estimation of Taha Husain as a critic see also Francesco Gabrielli, ‘““Taha 
Husain Critico”’, in Taha Husain, a book published by the Istituto Universitario 
Orientale, Napoli, 1964. 

M. Y. Najm, “Al-Funiin al-Adabiyya’’, p. 321. 

Al-‘Aqqad, Shu‘ara’ Misr, p. 192. 

Ibid. 

See “Shukri wa Hafiz’, Sher Hafiz, Cairo, 1915, pp. 8-17, where he compares the 
two, praising Shukri highly and denouncing Hafiz. Cf. His two chapters, “Sanam 
al-Ala‘ib”, Al-Diwan fi °l-Nagd wa *l-Adab, 3rd. ed., Cairo, n.d., [, 57 ef seq., and 
TI, 177 e seg. 

His diwans came out as follows : 

1. 1916 Yagazat al-Sabah. 

2. 1917 Wahj al-Zahira. 

3. 1921 Ashbah al-Asil. 

4. 1928 Ashjan al-Lail. 

1928 Diwdn al-“Agqqad, a collection of the four previous volumes. 

1933 Hadiyyat al-Karawdn. 

1933 Wahy al-Arba‘in. 

1937 ‘Abir Sabil. 

1942 A‘asir Maghrib. 

. 1950 Ba‘d al-A‘Gsir. 

10. 1958 Diwan min al-Dawawin. 

Najm, loc. cet. 

See also Mahmid Amin al-‘Alim, “Al-Shi‘r al-Misri *l-Hadith’, Al-ddab, January, 
1955, p. 16. 

See also M. Mandur, Qaddya Jadida ft Adabina *l-Hadith, Beirut, 1958, pp. 94-5. 
Al-‘Alim, loc, cite. 

A. al-Dusitiqi, Jamé‘at Apollo, pp. 274-5, and other writers. 

ALShi'r al-Misra ba'd Shaugi, Cairo, Maktabat Nahdat Misr ed., n.d., I, 93. All 
references in this chapter are from this eclition. 


i 


¥or more on this state of mind, see al-“Aqqad’s introduction to al-Mazini's first diedan 
in 1913, “Khawatir ‘an al-Tab* wa ‘l-Taqlid”, in Mutala‘at fi 7l-Rutub wa 7l-Hayat, 
3rd. ed., Beirut, 1966, p. 420 ef seg. Cf. Mahir Hasan Fahmi who believes that the 
gloomy atmosphere of the group is the result of Western Romantic poetry; see 
Tatawwur al-Shi‘r al-“Arabi *l-Hadith fr Misr, Cairo, 1958, pp. 181-2 & 187.8. 
Al-‘Aqqad wrote later poems of occasion; see his collection, Ba'd al-A‘asir which 
consists mainly of poems of occasion. For his defence of this. see his introduction. 
See al-“Aqqad, ““Abd al-Rahmaan Shukri fi “l-Mizin”, Al-Hilal, Feb., 1959, Vol. 67, 
li, 23-7; and see Mandtr, Al-Naqd wa *l-Nugqdad, pp. 53-4, where he quotes from al- 
Mazini in Al-N¢tyasa, April 5, 1930, as admitting that Shukri had been his guide and 
teacher. 

Diwin Shukri. ed. N. Yisuf, Alexandria, 1960, (a collection of Shukri’s seven diwéins : 
Dau’ al- Fajr, 1909, (pp. 18-94); La’ali’ al-Afkadr, 1913, (pp. 95-206); Andshid al-Siba, 
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1915, (pp. 207-84); Zahr al- Rabi‘, 1916, (pp. 285-357); Al-Khatardt, 1916, (pp. 358- 
431); Al-Afnan, 1918, (pp. 433-99); and Azhar al-Kharif, 1919, (pp. 501-67). Above 
reference is from Zahr al-Rabi‘, p. 287. 

69 The introduction to Al-Khatarat, p. 360. 

70 The introduction to Zahr al-Rabi*, p. 287. 

71 Jbid. 

72 On emotion in poetry, see the introduction to Andshid al-S1ba, pp. 209-10. 

73 As, for example, his poem on hell, ““Hulm bi ’1-Ba‘th”, ¢bid., pp. 241-2. 

74 See Mandir’s ideas on Shukri, Al-Sht‘r al-Misri, I, 99-109 & 114-9. 

75 “VLisin al-Ghaib”, Le’dls’ al-Afkar, p. 129. 

76 “Ritha’ “Aziz”, Daw’ al-Fajr, p. 82. 

?7 For a criticism of Shukri’s poetic weaknesses, see Mandutr, Al-Shi‘r al-Misri, I, 114-9. 

78 “Kalimat al-“Awatif”’, Dau’ al-Fajr, pp. 85-94. 

79 See his poems, “Al-Jannat al-Kharab”, ‘“Itab al-Malik Hujr li Ibnihi Imri’i al- 

Qais”’, ‘“‘Waqi‘at Abi Qir’’, and ‘‘Napoleon wa *1]-Sahir al-Misri’, allin La’ale’ al-Afkar. 

For Rizq Allah Hassiin’s experiment, see Ash‘ar al-Shi‘r, London, 1869; for al- 

Zahawi’s experiment, see below, p. 341, footnote p. 329; and see also same footnote for 

an experiment by the Palestinian Bulus Shihada in 1906; see also below Vol. II, 

377-8 for the experiment of Ahmad Zaki Abt Shadi. For a discussion of the artistic 

reasons why such experiments failed, see below, Vol. lI, 536 et seq. 

81 From the introduction of Al-Khataral, p. 363. 

82 Tbid. 

83 Thid., p. 360. 

84 Al-Shi‘r, Ghaydtuhu wa Was@’ituh, Cairo, 1915, pp. 4-5 ef passim. 

85 See ibid., pp. 27, 34, & 37-8; Cf. Diya’ al-Dim Ibn al-Athir, Al-dathal al-Sa@’ir, 
Cairo, 1939, I, 168-9; see also his chapter on words, pp. 142 et seg, especially pp. 168. 
177, 178 & 179. 

86 Al-Shi'r, Ghayatuhu wa Wasd’ituh, pp. 32-7. 

87 Ibid., p. 20 et seq. 

88 TIbid., p. 24. 

89 Tbid., p. 23. 

90 See Hasdd al-Hashim, 3rd. ed., Cairo, 1948, pp. 314 & 315. 

91 See above p. 153, and p. 333, footnote 57. 

See al-“Aqgad, Ba‘d al-A‘dsir, pp. 154-6, where he praises al-Mazini’s ability to trans- 

late both prose and poetry into pure Classical Arabic. 

93 For more on al-Mazini’s criticism, see Mandir, Al-Nagd wa *l-Nugqdd, pp. 159-95; 

and Sallam, op. cit., pp. 181-218. 

In an article entitled, ‘Fi *!1-Adab wa Ghairih”, Al-Risala, January, 1938, No. 235, 

p. 3, he mentions that when once asked about the purpose of literature, he answered 

that he knew no purpose for it, admitting, though, that he had previously convinced 

himself that it had a purpose, adding that what confirmed this idea in his mind was 
what he had read about the matter, which made him write in the same vein. 

95 Al-‘Aqqad, speaking on him in a memorial ceremony on Sept. 19, 1949, mentions 
that poetry was a passing whim in al-Mazini’s life, and that he himself used to mock 
his own poetry. See Ba‘d al-A‘adstr, p. 152. On a comparison between the two phases 
of al-Mazini’s career, see also Gibb, “Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature, 
III, Egyptian Modernists”, pp. 463-4. See also what “‘Abbid says about the change in 
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al-Mazini, Judud wa Qudama’, pp. 243-5, where ‘Abbtid shows admiration for al- 
Mazini’s character and humorous writings. 

86 Writers give different explanations for al-Mazini’s change. Al-“Aqqad refers his 
change to the misery felt by him (a misery felt, surely, by his educated contempo- 
raries) during the first world war, Be‘d al-A‘asir, p. 145. Here again the cause of 
literary development and change is referred to the social and political happenings and 
no artistic cause is given. Ni‘mat Ahmad Fu’Ad refers al-Mazini’s change to his wish 
to “assess life and not merely to picture it’, ddab al-Mazini, 2nd. ed., Cairo, 1961, 
p. 154. 

97 See his four chapters on al-“Aqqad’s diwans, Wahy al-Arbu‘in, Hadiyyat al-Karawan, 
and ‘A bir Sabil, in ‘Ala ’l-Mihakk. 

98 Ibid., the 1946 ed., p. 230. 

99 Tbid., p. 233. 

100 Jbid., p. 229. 

101 bid. 

102 It is interesting to note that Raja’ al-Naqq&sh, in his assessment of al-“Aqqad’s 
place in modern Arabic literature and thought never mentions his poetry. See his ar- 
ticle written on the death of al-‘Aqaad, “‘Al-“Aqqad”, Al-Adab, April, 1964, pp. 6-7. 
On al-‘Aqqad’s lesser fame as a poet, see Ahmad al-Jundi, “Al-“Aqqad al-Sha‘ir”’, 
Al-Ma‘rifa, Damascus, July, 1964, pp. 64 & 65; see also A. Ghallab, “Al-“Aqqad ... 
Shi‘iran”, Al-Adab, July, 1964, p. 14. 

103 For an evaluation of al-“Aqqid as a man of letters, see I. al-Kailani, ‘“Al-“Aqqad 
al-Adib’’, Al-Ma‘rifa, August, 1964. 

104 On al-“Agqad as a thinker, see Jamil Saliba’s excellent essay, ‘“‘Al-“Aqqad al-Mufak- 
kir”’, Al-Ma‘rifa, July, 1964. 

105 See his early criticism of his poetry in Mizan, pp. 106-8. 

106 Al.Shi‘r al- Misri, I, 65, 78, 82, 84 ef passim; and see also Ahmad al-Jundi, op. cit., 

p. 65; Rashad ‘Ali Dib, “Ma‘ al-“Aqqad al-Sha‘ir’’, 4l-Ma‘rifa, November, 1964, p. 86. 

Mandir, Al-Shi‘r al-Misrt, I, 65, 78, 84 ef passim. 

108 Mizan, p. 108; Al-Shi‘r al-Misri, I, 59, 76 et passem. 

109 [bid., pp. 60, 68 et passim. 

110 Jbid., pp. 85-6. 

41 Aside from his above mentioned criticism of this diwén in “Ala ’1-Mihakk, see Mujad- 
didin, 4th. ed., Beirut, 1968, pp. 34-5, for his ridicule of al-“Aqqad’s poem, “Al-Bila’’, 
in Hadiyyat al-Karawan. “Abbid rightly quotes the following verse from the poem 


10 


J 


as an example of absurdity : 


Nel eli ea ls HoT Se SN 


Beer, beer, beer! How lovely to drink beer ! 
Where “‘dila’”’ is meant to be ““bira”’ (beer), and “sulb” is meant to be “‘shurb” (drinking). 
Al-‘Aqqad here is imitating the lisping of a young woman. 
112 ‘bir Sabil, Cairo, 1937, pp. 4-5. 
113 See J. Ramadi, A‘lam, p. 233, where he says that the diwan was “a turning point 
in the history of Arabic poetry”. See also 8S. Daif, Dirdsat, pp. 85-103. 

114 Fbid., p. 100. In fact Daif shows a lower standard of aesthetic appreciation in this 
book than one would expect. Muhammad al-Nuwaihi thinks that Daif has failed as a 
critic because he read no Western Literature, Thagafat al-Nagid al-Adabi, Cairo, 
1949, p. 49. 
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115 ‘dbir Sabil, p. 47. 

116 “dla 72. Mihakk, p. 269. 

7 Al Sha‘r al-Misri, I, 78. 

118 [bid., p. 73. 

119 See al-“Aqqad, Shu'ara’ Misr, p. 192. 

120 “On Poetry in General’, Selected Essays, Glasgow, 1946, p. 387. 

121 See for example 8. Misa, ““Abbas Mahmiid al-“Aqqad”, <Al-d/ilal, December, 1923, 
Vol. 32, itl, 295; and see Zaki Najib Mahmid, Falsufa wa Kann. pp. 300-29. 

122 Many writers have commented on al-‘Aqgad’s violent, bitter approach; See M. Z. 
ballam, op. cit., p. 235; Mandir, Al-Negd wa *l-Nugqdd, p. 129 e passim; Ghali 
Shukri, ““Ma‘alim al-Thaura al-U1a ‘ind al-“Aqqad”, Dirasat ‘Arabiyya, Beirut, Decem- 
ber, 1966, p. 65. 

123 See “Shauqi fi *1-Mizan”, Al- Diwan fi *l-Nagd wa *l-Adab, 3rd. ed., 1, 5-53 & 11,115-69; 
“Ahmad Shauqi”, Shu‘ara’ Misr, pp. 155-88; see also Sa‘ad, pp. 112-4, 116-9, & 138-40. 
Al-‘Aqqad, however, was not the first critic to attack Shauqi, for Muhammad al- 
Muwailhi directed a sober and well-guided criticism to Shauqi’s first diwan, 1898. 
However, al-Muwailhi’s criticism to what he thought were Shaugqi’s failures did not 
stem from an avant-garde point of view directed at the trenches of the neo-Classical 
school, but from a well-guided Classical point of view; see ‘“Naqd Diwan Shauqi’’, in 
Mukhtarat al-Manfalati, ed. M. L. al-Manfaliti, Cairo, 1912, pp. 139-59. 

124 See Ghali Shukri, “Qambiz fi “l-Mizin”, Dirasat “Arabsyya, March, 1967, p. 49. 

125 


For his self-contradictions, Cf. his ideas on innovations in metres and rhymes in 
his 1913 introduction to al-Mazini’s diedn, “Khawatir ‘an al-Tab*‘ wa *l-Taqlid’, 
pp. 416-20, with his later writings on the subject: see ‘‘Al-Shi‘r al-“Arabi wa ’I- 
Madhahib al-Adabiyya fi *l-Gharb”, Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi *l-“Arabi, Damascus 
April, 1960, Vol. 35, ii, 202n; and “‘Awzan al-Shi'r al-“Arabi’, Ashtdt Mujtami‘at fi 
*l-Lugha wa *l-Adab, Cairo, 1963, pp. 104-11. 

127 Sa‘al, p. 140. 

128 See Sallam, op. cit., p. 235. 

129 See his violent attack on Shauqi in ‘“Shauqi fi ’l-Mizan”, Al-Dewdn, I, & LU. 

130 See his section on Shaugi’s imitation in wbid II, 148-50. 

131 See al-“Aqgad’s writings on “artifice” in Shauqi’s poetry, “Ahmad Shauqi’ Shu‘ara’ 
Misr, pp. 156-82. 

132 See his introduction to his first dawan, Yayazat al-Sabah, (1916), in Diwan al-‘Aqqdd, 
a new ed., Cairo, 1967, p. 18; Cf. Gibran’s ideas on the poetry ot intelligence and 
spontaneity, Al-Bada’v’ wa *l-Tara’af, p. 36. 

133 Nhu'ard’ Misr, p. 173 et passim. 

134 See for example, Ghali Shukri, ‘““Ma‘alim al-Thaura al-U14 ‘ind al-‘Aqqad”, pp. 83-5. 

135 41-Diwan, It, 3rd ed., 147. 

136 Other than his writings in Al-Diwdn, see also “Al Shi'r al-‘“Arabi wa 7I-Shi‘r al- 
Ingilisi”’, Sa@*at, p. 346; see also A. Diyab’s chapter on the idea of unity in the poem 
and al-"Aqqad’s interpretation of it, “4 bbds al-‘Agqgad Nagidan, Cairo, 1965, pp. 405-28. 

137 Al-Nagd wa *l-Nuggad, p. 113. 

138 Jbid., pp. 115-8. 

139 *AJ-Shi'r fi Misr”, SG@at, p. 114, and other references. 

140 See “‘Al-Sahih wa °]-Za’if min al-Shi‘r”, zbid., pp. 73-8, and other references, 

141 “Ahmad Shauqi”’, Shu‘ara’ Misr, pp. 160-1, and other references. 

142 For an account of her life, see Mai Ziyada, Sh@‘irat al-Tali‘u, ‘A’isha Taymir, 
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Cairo, Kitab al-Hilal, No. 68, 1956; and see al-“Aqqad, Shu‘ard’ Misr, pp. 150-4; 
and Bint al-Shati’, 4l-Sha‘ira al-dArebiyya al-AMu‘dasira, pp. 15-9. 

143 Al-“Aqqad falls into another one of his antithetical discussions when he decides that 
her poetry lacked in the expression of true emotion because she was a woman. Women 
poets, in his opinion, are passive by the very fact of their womanhood and could only 
excell in the poetry of sorrows and lamentations, Shu‘ard’ Misr, pp. 151-2. But, 
if this is so, why did al-“Aqqad accuse all the poets of his time of self-effacement and 
lack of authenticity ? In fact, all the poets, including women poets at the time, suffered 
from the same closing up of the personality to true emotional adventure. Bint al- 
Shati’ has a different theory. She is greatly preoccupied with the problem of emotional 
suppression in Arab women, anc makes it a persistent generalization in her evaluation 
of literary works written by Arab women authors. To her, ‘A’igha al-Taimiriyya’s 
love poetry is authentic; she might not have had a particular man in mind, but she was 
expressing the long-suppressed longing of Arab women for love, op. cit., p. 29; see 
also pp. 19-31 for a Jong, rather unconvincing argument on the subject. 

M44 For a full account of social and political influences on modern Arabic literature, 
pee A. K. al-Magdisi, lttijahat, and ‘Umar al-Daqqaq, Al-dtiyah al-Qawmi. 

145 See “Khawatir “an al-Tab* wa °*l-Taglid”’, p. 421. 

146 Sa@‘at, p. 106 ef pussim. 

147 Tbid., pp. 106, 108 ef passim. 

148 Jhid., pp. 122 & 142. 

149 See cbid., p. 117, where he speaks of “‘attitude” in poetry as the basic incentive and 
goal. 

150 Jbid., p. 122. 

151 Ibid. 

152 Thid,, pp. 122-3; see also his introduction to Shukri’s second diwan, (1913), “Al- 
Shiv wa Mazayah”, Mutale‘at, pp. 433-4. 

153 §@‘at, pp. 129-30. 

154 [bid., pp. 124-5 & 141. 

155 Tbid., p. 126. 

156 Jbid., pp. 141-2. 

157 Jror a more detailed account of al-‘Aqqad’s concept of poetry, see Mandir, Al-Nagd 
wa “l-Nugqad, p. 130 e seq.; Divab, op. ctt., especially pp. 199-428; Sallam, op. cit., 
p. 218 et seg.; ‘Abd al-Fattah al-Didi, Al-Nagd wa *l-Jamal ‘ind al-‘Aqqad, Cairo, 
1968, especially his chapter ‘“Nazariyyat al-Nagd ‘ind al-“Aqggad’”’, pp. 94-126; and 
many other references. 

158 See ‘“Khawiatir ‘an al-Tab*‘ wa ’l-Taqlid”, pp. 416 cf passion. 

169 Ibid., pp. 416-6. 

160 On this event, see Mandir, Qadaya Jadida, pp. 88-91. 

161 Diwan al-Kazimi, Shir al-Arab, oa.d., n.p., see the introduction to the diwan 
by al-Shaikh Mustafa ‘Abd al-Razzaq, p. 6. 

162 Tbrahim al-Samarra’i, Lughat al-Shi‘r bain Jilain, Beirut, n.d., pp. 27-43; see also 
Mahdi al- Bir, Al-Adzimi, Baghdad, 1961, pp. 20 & 22-4, 

163 For examples of this poetry, see Ibrahim al-Wa/ili, 4lShi‘r al-Siyast 7l-‘Irdqi fi 
‘l-Qarn al-Tasi* “Ashar, pp. 152-3, 155-6, 157, 159-60, 171, 172, 173 ef passim. 

164 From his poem, “Wa Da‘uni Ajaibu Hadhi “1 Dayamim”’, Diwan al-Kazimi, pp. 60-1. 

165 See an article by al-“Aqqad on him, which shows that they were well acquainted, 
in Diwan al-Kazimi. 
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166 


170 


171 


172 


173 
174 


175 


183 


184 


185 


186 


Ihid., p. 212; on the bedouin qualities of his culture, see al-“Aqqad, ibid., p. 15; 
al-Sdmarral, op. cié., pp. 31-9. 

Ibid., p. 27; see also al-Bir, op. cit., p. 24; on al-Tabatiba’i, see al-W4ill, op. cit., 
pp. 263-4. 

Diwan al-Kazimt, pp. 327-8. 

For a more detailed discussion of al-Kazimi’s poetic diction, see al-Samarra’i, op. ett., 
pp. 27-43. 

See for example his poem, “Wa Laisa Siwakum Ayyuha *l-‘Urbu li Fakhru” Diwan 
al- Kazumi, pp. 191-6, in eulogy of Emir “Abdullah ibn al-Husain. 

‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Hilali, Al-Sh@ir al-Lha’ir Muhammad Bagtr al-Shabibi, Baghdad, 
1965, pp. 27-9. 

M. ‘Abbud, Mujaddidin, the 1948 ed., p. 144; all references in this section are from 
this edition; M. Isma‘il, “‘Malamih min al-Shi‘r al-“Iragi ?l-Hadith”’, Al-Adéb, Janua- 
ry, 1955, p. 50. 

See “Abbiid, Mujaddidin, pp. 144, & 149-50. 

For a detailed account of the life and political struggle of Muhammad Bagir al- 


Shabibi, see al-Hilali, op. eat. 

Ibid., p. 12 of the introduction by the poet to al-Hilal’s book; see also the intro- 
duction to his own diwin, Diwdn al-Shabibi, Cairo, 1940. 

Tbhid., p. 101. 

See al-Samarra'l, op. cit., pp. 65-6. 

Diwan al-Shabibi, p. 137. 

Ibid., p. 148. 

Lbid., p. 135; for al-Shabibi’s Classical affinities, see al-Samarra‘l, op. cit., pp. 57-68. 
See also Isma‘il, loc. cit. 

For examples of these see his treatises, ‘‘Al-Daf‘ al-“Am wa °l-Zawahir al-Tabi‘iyya 
wa ‘l-Falakiyya”’, in A. al-Rashici, Al-Zahawi, Dirdsat wa Nusiis, Beirut, 1966, 
pp. 127-52, originally published in Al-Mugtataf, 1912, July, August and September, 
Vol. 41, i, 26-34; ii, 113-7; & iil, 221-6; and see “Al-Khatt al-Jacid’’, in al-Rashadi, 
op. cil., pp. 69-89, originally published in Al-Mugtatef, October, 1896, Vol. 20, x, 
738-52. It is interesting to see that the eclitors of A/-Mugtataf published it later in a 
booklet and distributed it as a gift to the readers; see Hilal Naji, Al-Zahdwi wa 
Diwanuhu *l-Mafqid, Cairo, 1963, p. 53. 

See B. A. Tabaina, Ma‘rif al-Rasafi, Dirdsa Adabiyya li Sha‘ir al-Trag wa Biatehi 
*L-Siyastyya wa °l-ligimaiyya, Cairo, 1947, pp. 36-7. 

See Ibrahim al-Durtibi’s interesting book, 4l-Bayhdadiyytin, Akhbaruhwm wa 
Majdhisuhum, Baghdad, 1958, in which he traces the cultural traditions of many 
prominent families in Baghdad and speaks of their social and literary salons, and of 
the old and new schools of learning in the city. See pp. 30-2 on al-Jamil family; pp. 44-5 
on the salon of al-Akhras; pp. 45-6 on that of al-Shaikh Salih al-Tamimi; pp. 110-2 
on that of al-Rasafi; and pp. 203-5 on that of al-Zahawi. 

See tbid., pp. 111, 112, 113, 204 & 388-93, ef passim; see also M. M. al-Jawahiri, 
“Dhikrayat ‘an al-Zahawi”’, Al-Adib al-‘Jragi, Baghdad, No. 3, May-June, 1961, 
pp. 7-25; see on pp. 16-8 his interesting description of al-Zahawi’s literary circle 
in Café Rashid on the Tigris; see also p. 35 of the second letter of al-Zahawi to Ahmad 
“Aish, dated Nov. 20, 1932, in al-Rashiidi, op. cit. 

For an interpretation of the role of this generation of lraqi poets as social reformers 
and political spokesmen, see ‘Abd al-Karim al-Dujaili, Al-Shi‘r al-“Irdqi *l-Hadith, 
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Cairo, 1959; see also Y. ‘Izziddin, Poetry and Iraqi Society, 1900-1945, Baghdad, 
1962, which has six chapters on social problems, the influence of occupation, the 
emancipation of women, rural problems, education and poverty; see also his more 
detailed book, Al-Shi‘r al-‘lragi 7l-Hadith wa Athar al-Tayyarat al-Siydsiyya wa 
L-Ljtimaiyya fih, Baghdad, 1960; on the national trend in poetry, see U. al-Daqqaq, 
Al-Lttyah al-Qaumi, and A. K. al-Maqdist, [tejahat, pp. 162-9 et passim. 

18 


J 


See Jamil Na‘id, Nazgerat fi “l-Tayydrat al-Adabiyya al-Haditha fi ?l-‘lraq, Cairo, 

1954, pp. 77-8, where he describes the differences in attitude towards poverty of 

al-Rasafi and M. 8. Bahr al-“Uliim; see also pp. 85-9 for the difference in the attitude 

of these two and M. M. al-Jawahiri to political imprisonment : the first weeps for the 
prisoners, the other two find prison an honour; see also ‘lzzidcdin, Al-Shi'v al-“Lragi 

*l-Hadith, pp. 279-87 for the attitudes of different periods towards poverty. 

188 For this, see a general description of Arabic poetry and its Islamic and Oriental 
relations in al-Dagqaq, <Al-Ltyah al-Qaumt, pp. 35-104; and al-Maqdisi, /ttejdahat, 
pp. 15-28 & 36-9. 

189 Nee al-Zahawi’s letter to A. “Aish, op. cit., p. 33, where he says that the Ottomans 
appointed him to high office to win his silence. 

190 Jbhid., pp. 42-3. 

191 See Y. ‘leziddin, Al-Zahaui, al-Sha‘ir al-Qaliq, a short study on the poet, published 
as part of a booklet entitled, Ara’ fi °l-Adab ual-‘ Arabi, Baghdad, 1962, pp. 26-7 & 28-9. 

192 For al-Zahawi's restlessness concerning his position with different authorities, 
see 1btd., pp. 24-36. However, ‘Izziddin mixes up his clates and conclusions, for he 
refers al-Zahawi's scientific writings to the poet's failure to accomplish his ambitions 
in the *twenties, p. 30, an incorrect assumption, for al-Zahawi wrote these at the outset 
of the century or even earlier, as we have seen. Another point which ‘Izziddin’s study 
overlooks is that causes for al-Zahawi's anxiety go far deeper than political ambition ; 
firstly, his temperament was of an over-anxious nature, (see his description of himself 
as a child, in al-Raghiidi, op. cit., pp. 46 & 118: see also the description of al-Zahawi's 
character by al-Jawahiri, loc. eit.) Secondly, a sensitive, brilliant and sceptical man like 
al-Zahawi would naturally have deeper causes for anxiety than mere political ones 
during those days. His intellectual aspirations were constantly assailed by many 
deeply ingrained conventions against which he continuously struggled. Moreover, 
his spiritual conflicts between faith and the rejection of religion is too clear in his 
works to be overlooked in a study decicated to the subject of his spiritual anxiety. 
A more accurate work is A. al-Hilali, Al-Zahawit baina *l-Thaura iva *l-Sukiin, Beirut, 
[c. 1964]. But it, too, fails to take into consideration the conflict between traditional 
hangovers and modern aspirations and attitudes: see pp. 36-8 for a poignant example 
of al-Zahawi’s quick reaction to liberal attitudes of thinking as exemplified by a 
Westerner. 

192 See his detailed reply to a questionnaire addressed to him in 1933, in Al-Rashidi, 
op. cit., pp. 54-68, which gives a resumé of his ideas on life, science, religion, politics, 
morals, traditions, poetry, women, etc., For two examples of his daring, see p. 68 
where he says, “I like the religion of freedom from the shackles of religion’, and 
“The authority of religion is weakening slowly and will vanish in a few centuries’’. 

194 Tn his letter to A. “Aish he says that he was the first to fight the tyranny of ‘Abd 

al-Hamid, op. cit., p. 36. See also Naji, op. czt., p. 29. See also his poems, “Hattama 

Tughfil’, “Al-Zulmu Yagtulina”, Al-Kalam al-Manzim, published with his Auba‘iy- 
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yat in Diwan Jamil Sigdi al-Zahaui, ed. M. Y. Najm, Cairo, 1955; see also his section, 
“Wahy al-Damir’’, in his collection, Diwdn al-Zahdwi, Cairo, 1924. 

See his section on women, 7bid., pp. 306-18; see also his most famous poem, “Mazziqi 
ya Ibnata 71-‘Iraqi 71-Hijaba”, Al-Lubab, Baghdad, 1928, pp. 335-9. See also the 
speech of A. al-Shahbandar at the poet’s memorial ceremony, “‘Al-Zahawi wa ‘I- 
Mar’a’’, in al-Rashtidi, op. cif., pp. 387-90; see also Naji, op. cit., pp. 162-8. 

See his letter to “Aish, op. cit., pp. 37-8. 

Najm calls him a pioneer of scientific thinking, see Diwan Jamil Sidg? al-Zahaui, 
the introduction; for a single example of his scientific experimentation, see his article, 
“Al-Khail wa Sibaquha’’, a study of race horses based on experiment and observation, 
in al-Rashiidi, op. ct., pp. 91-104, originally published in -1/-/elal, September, 1896, 
V, il, 52 et seg., and October. V, iii, 97 et seq. 

See his letter to ‘Aish, op. cit., p. 44. 

See his amusing anecdote in the Ottoman Parliament, thid., pp. 42-3. 

This is best exemplified in Al-Nazaeghdt, a collection of poems brought to light by 
Hila] Naji in 1963; see op. ctt., pp. 82-52. 

See al-Rashucli, op. ct., pp. 44 & 63 et pussim; and see below, footnote 211. 

See above, p. 338, footnote 182. 

Al-“Aqqad wrote about him including him neither among the philosophers, nor 
among the poets, but rather among scientific logicians who wrote in verse, see Sa‘at, 
pp. 202-3. 

He believed so himself. In his letter to “Aish, op. cit., p. 43, he says, “‘Many believe 
that fanaticism in Jraq diminished only under the influence of what I published of 
free philosophic and social ideas’. See also R. Butti, 4l-Adab al-“Asri fi 7l-“Lrag 
al“ Arabi, Cairo, 1923, I, 5-6; see also Zaki Mubarak, Wahy Baghdad, Cairo, 1938, 
p. 300. 

Naji, op. cit., p. 9. However, Naji meant quite another thing. He refers this phenome- 
non to the idea that with al-Zahawi poetry had started to link itself with science and 
philosophy. Naji tends to believe that this linkage takes place spontaneously in an 
age of progress, and that it is a sign of strength in poetry. N&ji is writing in 1963, 
and one cannot help being rather astonished that such ideas about art should still 
be held. 

One cannot agree with A. G. Karam’s assessment of al-Zahawi, see his essay, “‘Mad- 
khal ili Dirdsat al-Shi‘r al-‘Arabi *l-Hadith’, p. 242 and n. 

These are: Al-Kalam al-Manziim, (Beirut, 1327 A.H./1908 A.D.); Al-Ruba‘iyyat, 
(Beirut, 1924); Diwan al-Zahawi, (Cairo, 1924): Al-Lubab, (Baghdad, 1928); and 
Al-Awshél, (Baghdad, 1934). 

It is Al-Thumala, (Baghdad, 1939). 

See the plausible argument of Naji on the authenticity of the manuscript of this 
diwan, op. cit., pp. 313-9. 

See also al-Samarra’i, op. cit., p. 47. 

His insistence was more on the need for education and progress; see his section on 
society in Diwan al-Zahdiwi, pp. 264-72, and in particular his interesting “futuristic” 
poem, “Al-Insan fi ’]l-Mustaybal”’, p. 265; see also his section on women referred to 
above, footnote 195. 

See for example his poems, “Wasf al-Majarra” and “Nazra fi ’l-Nujim’’, in «bid. 
The following verses are famous: 
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The principle of simplicity in poetry was never announced. I[, after many ages, 
{ announced it, [ [ste]. 


wll. Lubab, p. 163. See also M. [smal op. cit., p. 50; and al-Samarra’l, op. cit., pp. £7-51. 

414 Diwan al-Zahaut, p. 309. 

215 Thid., p. 338. 

218 Hor more on this, see al-Namarra I, op. cit., pp. 47-51. 

217 He did however recognize their innovations; see R. Putti, Sihkr al-She'r, Cairo, 
1922. pp. 44-5. 

218 Tor a single example see his short poem, “Anta Ahmaq’, l-Nazayhdat, in Naji, 
op. ctt., p. 322, where he denies the whole idea of the creation of the universe. 

219 Thid., p. 321. N&ji, however, substituted dots for the apparent word, “Allah”. 

220 Cf. Naji’s cliscussion of his dualisms, ¢bid., pp. 178-84: see also an article by Mahir 
H. Fahmi, in Al Ftkr al-“Arabi 7*l-Mu‘asir, No. 9, November, 1965, p. 75 et seq; 
Cf. al-Rathani, Qalb al-“Jrdq, Beirut, 1957, p. 241. 

221 Nee also what [sma‘il Adham says about this, quoted by N&ji, op. cit. p. 236. 

222 Nee for exainple his poems, “Lillah”, and ““Aba‘da ma Ana Abia’, Al-Nazaghdt, 
pp. 328-9 & 329 respectively. 

223 Qn this, see Butti, Sthr al-Shi‘r, pp. 25-46 & 71; see also Diwan al-Zahdwt, p. li 

224 See ibid. 

225 Tbid.. p. wu. 

Sthyr al-Shi‘r, p. 24; see also a fuller interpretation of this idea in the appendix to 

Abti Shadi’s divin, Zainab, Cairo, 1924. This idea was first discussed by al-Mazini 

in ALShe'r, Ghaydtuhu wa Wasa ituh,; see above p. 161 & p. 334, footnote 88. 

227 See Qadiyyat al-Shi'y al-Jadid, Cairo, 1964, pp. 29-38. There is no mention by al- 
Nuwaihi of either al-Mazini’s or al-Zahawi's earlier discussion of the subject; in this 
discussion, however, he is very reminiscent of al-Zahawi’s treatment as it appeared 
in Zainab, 

228 Butti, Sihr al-Shir, p. 24; & Dinedn al-Zahdiut, p. cs 

229 Nee Al-Kulam al-Muanzim, pp. 149-52, the 1955 ed. See also another poem in blank 
verse in Al-Lubab, pp. 280-6 where he declares in the introductory note that he 
“invented” blank verse. However, the first blank verse poem to appear in print in 
this century (Rizq Allah Hassiin’s experiment in the nineteenth century probably 
remained unknown to the Arab world at large at that time, see above p. 334, footnote 
80) might have been that of the Palestinian, Bilus Shihada who published a trans- 
lation of the first scene of Julius Caesar in blank verse, sticking to the two hemistich 
form; see “Al-Shi‘r al-Mawziin ghair al-Mugaffa’, 4l-Hilal, January 1906, XIV, 
iv, 214-6; see also the interesting comment. of the editor on p. 216, where he says, 
“we see no objection in improvizing in the methods of verse writing in Arabic, because 
it is a development which can be regarded as progress’, As far as we know, al- 
Zahawi's poem first appeared in print when he published his first @irén, Al-Kalam 
al- Manziim in 1908. Moreover, we know that he read and contributed to the Egyptian 
periodicals and might have therefore seen Shihida’s poem. However, the appearance 
of these simultaneous experiments (and this applies to Shukri whose first poem ap- 
peared in 1909 and who might have well seen either or both experiments) shows the 
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eagerness of the Arab poet at the turn of the century to engineer an important change 
in the form of the Arabic poem. For a discussion of the reasons why these experiments 
failed, see below Vol. II, 536 et seg.; see also below, Vol. II, 377-8 for Abii Shadi’s 
experiment. 

230 See Butti, Stkr al-Shi'r, pp. 24, 25, & 70; see also Diwan al-Zahdwt, pp. 242, 247, 
248 & 256, ef passim. See also Sthr al-Shi'r, p. 64 where he insists that poetry should 
arouse emotions, and illustrates with the following verse : 


petal Oi Ors: ood ies Re Nie od eth 
If poetry does not thrill you when you hear it, it does not deserve to be ealled poetry. 


231 See tbid., p. 25; and Deiuvin al-Zahdwi, pp. 245, 252, et passim. 

232 See Butti, loc, ett. ; & Dinan al-Zahdiwt, pp. 245, 252, e passim. 

233 4l-Lubab, pp. | — ca. 

234 Butti, Sihkr al-Shi'r, pp. 70 & 71; Diwan al-Zahdut, pp. 243, 246, ef passim. 

235 Jbid., p. 3 

236 Ibid., p. 9- 

237 Tbid., p. 242; and Sthr al-Shi‘r, p. 76. 

238 Diwan al-Zahaut, p. |. 

239 Al-Lubab, p. Ws. Cf. the great similarity with Mandtir’s later idea on the subject, 
see above, p. 170. 

240 See al-Zahdwi's letter to ‘Aish, op. cit., pp. 36-7; & al-Raihani, Qalb al-‘Iraq, p. 240. 

241 See for example his poems: “Min Ayna wa ila Ayn”: “Alikni ya Diya’’; & “Al- 
Ard”, in Diwdén al-Rasafi, 6th. ed., Cairo, 1959: all three appeared in his first diwan 
in 1910. 

242 See Ra’tf al-Wa‘iz, Ma‘raf al-Rasdft, Haydtuhu wa Adabuhu *l-Siydst, Cairo, 
[c. 1960], pp. 85-6; Butti, 4l-ddab al-“Asri, p. 67 et seq. 

243 See an interesting article by the historian, “Ajaj Nuwaihid on al-Rasafi’s life in 
Jerusalem, in which the poet’s fame and eminence at the time are aptly described, 
“Al-Rasafi baina Dimashq wa ‘]-Quds”’, Al-dnwar, Beirut, No. 208, April 24, 
1960. 

244 Qn his education, see al-Wa‘iz, op. cit., pp. 60-2; and Tabana, op. cit., pp. 32-4 & 211. 

245 See al-Wa'iz, op. ctt., p. 71 et seq. 

246 See al-Rasafi’s poem, “Ila Herber Sami’il”’, Diwan al-Rasafi, pp. 429-30. He declaimed 
this at a lecture hall in Jerusalem referring kindly to Herbert Samuel, the first High 
Commissioner in Mandatory Palestine. This caused the poet immediate loss of prestige 
among the Palestinians; see the interesting description of this event in Nuwaihid’s 
article, op. cit.; Cf. al-Wa‘iz, op. cit., p. 78 where he gives the opposite impression of 
the attitude of the Palestinians to the poet on his departure which Nuwaihid described 
to have resulted from the unfortunate event. It should be mentioned here that Mr. 
Nuwaihid was an eyewitness to the event. 

247 On his political life, see al-Wa‘iz, ibid., pp. 60-90; see also the long argument which 
aims at proving that the poet was an ambitious politican, pp. 91-101. 

248 For more on al-Rasafi’s life and career, see Tabana, op. cit., pp. 26-44; see also an 
interesting profile of the poet in al-Raihani, Qalb al-‘Irdq, pp. 250-5; see also Mustafa 
“Ali, an old-time companion of the poet, Al-Rasaft, Silati bih, Wasiyyatuhu wa 
Mw’ allafatuh, Baghdad, 1948, which is an interesting account of the poet’s every day 
life, and a commentary on his work. 
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249 See for example his poem on the orphan, ‘“‘Al-Yatim al-Makhdi*’, and on prison 
life, “Al-Sijn fi Baghdad”, Diwéin al-Rasdft. 

250 See his poem, “Al-Mutallaqa’’, and his section on the conditions of women and their 
right to freedom and progress, in tbzd. 

251 See for example his poem “Ila *l-“Ummal’, qnd “Mu‘tarak al-Hayat’’, in ibid; see 
especially, p. 387 of the last poem. 

252 He has many poems on this theme among which are “Al-Faqr wa *]-Suqam’’, and his 
famous poem, “‘Al-Yatim fi ’l-‘Id”, in ibid.; see also “Izziddin, Al-Shi‘r al-‘Irdqi 
*l-Hadith, pp. 280-2. 

253 His poems against ignorance and squalor are also many. See his section, “Al-Ijtima’- 

iyvyat” in his diwdan, pp. 52-4; 74-5; 85-6; 87-8; 88-90; 91-2; 146-7; 157-8; ef passim. 

See Hilal Naji, Al-Qaumiyya wa 7l-[shtirakiyya fi Shi‘r al-Rasafi, Beirut, 1959, in 

which the poet's national and social trends are followed. The book is interesting 


25 


A 


though over-enthusiastic, exaggerating the ideological basis of al-Ragafi's social 
attitudes. 

255 See his diwan, dAl-“Awatif, Najaf, 1937; on him, see Jamil Sa‘id, op. ctt., pp. 77-8, 
79, 80, & 87-8. 

256 Quoted by al-Dujaili, op. cat., p. 81; and other writers. 

257 “Tijah al-Raihani, Shakwaya 7I-‘Amma’”’, a poem in honour of al-Raihani on his 
visit to Baghdad in 1922, Diwan al-Rasafi, p. 425. 

258 Two interesting if artistically unsuccessful poems are, “Al-Hayat al-Ijtimaivya wa 
*)-Ta‘awun”, and ‘‘Ila *l-“Ummal” in which he naively says: 


If our social life is good, it is due to the workers. 


p. 178. Early Socialist ideas are already infiltrating Ivaqi society. With al-Rasafi, 
they are still naive and simple, tinged rather with a religious colour. 

259 In such books as those of al-W4‘iz, op. cit.; and Naji, Al-Qawmtyya wa *l-Ishtirdkiyya 
fi Shir al-Rasafi, completely devoted to him, and in others on Iraqi literature in 
general such as those of al-Dujaili, “Izziddin, and Jamil Sa‘id on Iraqi poetry, and 
those of al-Daqqaq, Al-Titijah al-Qaums, and al-Maqdisi, /itejahaf on modern Arabic 
literature in general. 

260 See for example, A. Sharara, A/-Rasa/t, Beirut, 1960, pp. 47, 48, 50 & 52. The author 
says on p. 52, “You can, in all cases, write in prose what al-Ragafi says in poetry 
and in a clearer, more concise and more beautiful way”. 

261 See M. Isma‘il, ‘“Malamih min al-Shi'r al-‘Iraqi °l-Hadith”, p. 50. 

262 “Tanbih al-Niyam’”’, Diwan al-Rasaft, p. 103. 

263 For examples of this, see al-Samarra‘i, op. cif., pp. 72-8. They are numerous in his 
diwan; see also Tabana, op. czé., pp. 205-10. 

264 “Nafthat Masdtr’, Diwan al-Rasafi, p. 455. 

265 ‘**Ba‘da Barah al-Sham’’, tbid., pp. 420-3; for a further discussion of this, see al- 
Samarra’i, op. cil., pp. 78-80. 

266 An example of his naivity is his poem “Al-Funtin al-Jamila’’, in which the poet 
discusses the different arts in a didactic, prosaic fashion, in his diwéan. See also his 
poem, “Al-‘Alam Shi‘r’. 

267 “A).‘Adat Qahirat’’, ibed., p. 110. 
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276 


277 
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‘““Habbadha *l-Naum’’, ¢bed., p. 191. 

“Ya thir al-Tarbiya’, cbed., p. 264. 

“Ta *1-“Ummal”, zbed., p. 178 

“Ala *l-Mihakk, p. 100. 

See zbid., pp. 94-100, where “Abbiad criticises him for the many poems he declaimed 
on a tour taken with an Iraqi deleyation in 1936 to Palestine, Syria, Lebanon and 
Kgypt. On p. 98 ‘Abbid calls his poetry “ugly”. 

See Mamdih Haqyi, Ma‘ruf al-Rasaft, Beirut, 1964, where he ennmerates some of 
his faults, pp. 56-60. He also enumerates what he calls his attributes, pp. 45-51. 
However, Haqqi's ideas stem from a rather conservative background. 

For a further discussion of al-Rasafi's role as a national poet, see Lbrahim al-Wa/ili, 
‘“Al-Ragafi baina Tarikh al-Adab wa Tarikh al-Siyasa”’, Al-4ddb, August, 1953, pp. 35-6. 
It is interesting to note that fourteen years after al-Ragafi’s death a memorial 
celebration was held in his honour in which his role as a national and social poet was 
highly extolled. The Union of Lraqi Writers published the speeches and poems delivered 
at this celebration in a book entitled, Mihrajan al-Rasaft, Baghdad, 1959. 

He has always been aware of this conflict, especially with the avant-garde school 
of the ’fifties and ’sixties which advocated, among other things, free verse and a greater 
compression and terseness. See for example his poems ‘‘Jacid bain Qadim”, & “AI- 
Jil al-Thani’, and pp. 281 & 288-9 of his section ““Wamadat’, all in Ad-Shallal, Beirut, 
1962. 

See what Dar al-‘Ilm h *l-Malayin, his publishing firm, wrote about his popularity 
on the back cover of Al-4Aghwar, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1961. This publishing firm is known 
to favour established authors. 

Turki Kazim Jauda, Ahmad al-Saft al-Najafi, Haydluhu wa Sihi‘ruh, Baghdad, 
1967, p. 45. 

Lbid., pp. 25-35. 

Ibid., p. 48. For more on his life, see [. “Abd al-Sattar, “A bgariyyat al-Saft, Tripoli, 
Lebanon, 1953, pp. 5-18. 

For a long discussion on al-Safi’s poetic diction, see al-Samarra i, op. cit., pp. 83-102. 
See his interesting poem, “Sahib Magha’’, Al-dmwa), 4th. ed., Beirut, 1961, pp. 216-8. 
“Asbahtu Hurran”’, rbid., pp. 232-3. 

“Inna 7l-Niyama Yasi’uha *)-Iqazu”, tbid., pp. 223-4. 

“Al-Tagdir ba‘d al-Maut”’, tbid., pp. 227-9. 


3» “WT Amir Muflis”, zb¢d., pp. 219-21: see also his comment on seeing some boys 


selling the Quran, an unacceptable act for Moslems, Al-Shallal, p. 291. 

“Al-‘Ama ‘an al-Sufaha’’’, zbid., p. 136. 

‘Sahib Magha”; and “Kam min Dukhan’’, Al-Amuwdéj, p. 112. 

His harsh but factual poem, “Jiwar al-Fagir”, ll-Shallal, pp. 102-4. 

His poems, ‘‘Al-Idha‘at”, and “La Taqtulu “l-Adaba”, cbed., pp. 187-9, & 228 
respectively. 

‘Ala *l-Mihakk, p. 54, et pussim; Dimags, p. 129; see also Ilyas Abti Shabaka, as 
quoted by Jauda, op. cit., p. 100. 

See for example his poems, “Wahda”’, Al-Amwaj pp. 35-40; “Al-Lail wa *l-Hamm”, & 
“Safinat al-“Umr”, Al-Shadlal, pp. 175-7 & 66-7 respectively ; and see his heart-break- 
ing poem, ‘“‘Wahsha”’, written on his sixtieth birthday, published in Al-Lafahat, 
his ninth collection. 
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293 Al-Sayyab and Abi Shabaka, as quoted by Jauda, op. cit., pp. 104 and 99 respective- 
ly; see also the cover of Al-Amovaj, the 4th ed. 

294 The introduction to Al-Aghwar, p. 9. 

295 See ‘Izziddin, Al-She‘r al-“lragt *l-Hadith, p. 276; al-Saffs poem, “Al-Fallah’’, is 
published in Al-Amwaj. And see his poem, “Jiwar al-Faqir’’. 

296 In his poem, ‘Al-Shi‘r al-Multazim’’, he says : 


pe mere ae or ol peut oS | mies 355) oe! Car 


yell Aine ef) ce tpl ye Lim ys 6 Loe! ype oN cn Bas 
[ said to you: “Leave me alone. You have your poets; leave me for poetry. ... I 
have preserved for youthe poetry of life, pure, many-sided, despite its rugged ways. 


Al-Shallal, pp. 164-5. 


297 See several poems on the sea, “Al-Bahr al-Munqiz’, ‘Hadith al-Bahr’, “Su’al 
al-Bahr’ & ‘“Al-Bahr” & “Al-Bahr wa Zawiyati?, -tl-Shalial, pp. 43, 54-5, 61 & 
65 respectively. 

298 See several poems on birds, ‘“Al-“Usfir’’, “Al-Bulbul’, “Al-“Usfiir’, & “Al-Hassiin”, 
Al-Shalial, pp. 16-7, 30, 60 & 254 respectively. 

299 See his poems, “Hubb al-Azhir’’, & “‘Atab al-Azhir’, Al-Shallal, pp. 221-2 & 214 
respectively. 

300 See several poems on insects, “Al-Namla”’, ‘“‘Baini wa bain al-Naml”, & “‘Sa‘adat 
al-Farasha”’, 4l-Shallal, pp. 18-24, 248 & 256 respectively. 

301 See ‘Al-Sha‘ir wa *}-Fa’r’, & “Al-Sha‘ir wa “l-Qitt’, Al-Amwd)j, pp. 168-70, & 171-4 
respectively. 

302 M. Isma‘il regards him as a renegade of the Najaf school, without appreciating the 
value of his experiment, ‘“Malimih min al-Shi'r al-‘Iraqi “l-Hadith’, pp. 51; 
Ahmad Abii Sa‘d finds no virtue in him; see “Sherar, Diwan Shi‘r li Ahmad all- 
Safi al-Najafi’, Al-Adéb, November, 1953. 

303 ‘dla *l-Mihakk, p. 44: see his three chapters on the poet, pp. 41-64; and see the 
chapter of al-Samarra’i on him, op. cit. 

304 “Ala 7l-Mihakk, p. 49. 

305 Aghia Mulawiwana, 2nd. ed., Sideon- Beirut, n.d., p. 18. 

306 “Al-Tanaqud”, Al-Aghwéar, pp. 17-8. 

307 Al-Dujaili, op. cit., p. 169; see also al-Saémarra’l, op. cit.. p. 116. 

308 See also Isma‘il, op. cit., p. 53. 

309 Al-Dujaili describes an early collection by al-Jawahirl, Halabat al-Adaub, Baghdad, 
1341 A.H., which contains simple poems of mu‘arada of a number of famous Clas- 
sical and modern poems, op. cit., p. 172. 

310 Witness his address to ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim at the memorial celebration of al- 
Rasafi in 1959, Mihrajan al-Rasaft, pp. 17-8 & 27, written in fine prose. He made of 
Qasim a genius whose light engulfed everyone. 

311 On this, see al-Dujaili, op. cet., p. 180 ef passim. 

312 “Atbiq Dujan”’, Diwan al-Jawdhirt, 4th. ed., Damascus, 1957, p. 187. 

313 “Akhi Ja‘far’, tbed., pp. 178-9. 
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Diwén al-Jawahiri, Vol. TI, Baghdad, 1950, pp. 199-234. 

Diwan al-Jawahiri, the 1957 ed., pp. 51-64. 

He repeated these experiments in his later poetry; see Bartd al-Ghurba, [Prague], 
1965, however, without success; for a single example, see his poem of dedication, pp. 
© ees 

Al-Jawahiri as quoted by al-Samarra’1, op. cit., p. 116. 

Lbid., pp. 116-7. 

“Tlaiha”’, Diwan al-Jawahiri, U, 47. 

“Fi Dhikra al-Ragafi’, Mihrajgan al-Rasafi, p. 130. 

““Akhi Ja‘far’, p. 173. 

Ibid., pp. 178-9. 

The Iraqi writer, Salim Taha al-Takriti, writing in 1949, complains of the lack of 
Western literary influences in Iraq; see “Al-Hayat al-Adabiyya fi *l-Iraq”, <Al- 
Thagafa, No. 572, 12 December, 1949, pp. 12-3. But the younger generation of Iraqi 
poets had already been studying Western poetic techniques, although their poetry 
had not yet imposed itself on Arab readers and critics. 

“Abd al-Wahhab al-Amin, “Al-Hayat al-Adabiyya fi Baghdad”, Al-Risdla, No. 140, 
9 March, 1936, p. 383. 

Salim Taha al-Takriti, “Al-Hayat al-Adabiyya fi *l-“Iraq’’, p. 12. 

On Zaki Mubarak’s stay in Iraq and the welcome he got from both the Iraqi literary 
circles and the press, see an article by “Abd al-Razzaq al-Hilli, “Zaki Mubarak fi 
l-‘Traq”, Al-Aglam, January, 1965, pp. 55-69. Mubarak seems to have stirred quite 
a literary activity there. 

Wahy Baghdad, pp. 299-300. 

Ibid., p. 299, 400-1 & 402. Amin Sa‘id describes Iraqi life in 1933, and says that 
Iraq imported 12,000 books from Egypt every year, and 500 books from Syria, 
Ayyam Baghdad, Cairo, n.d., pp. 213-4. 

Wahy Baghdad, p. 412. 

Lbid., p. 413. 

See also Zaki Mubarak’s articles, ““Al-Adab al-‘Arabi *l-Hadith fi ’l-‘Iraiq’’, Al- 
Risdla, No. 404, 31 March, 1941, pp. 372-6; & “Al-Andiya al-Adabiyya fi *]-‘Iraq”, 
Al-Risadla, No. 405, 7 April, 1941, pp. 499-502. 

See Shafiq Jabri, Muhammad Kurd ‘Ali, p. 29; for an assessment of this Shaikh, 
see Sami al-Kayyali, Al-Adab al-“Arabi *l-Mu‘dsir fi Stiriyya, pp. 78-80. 

Jabri, op. cit., p. 30. 

On the founding, development and worth of the Academy of Language in Damascus, 
as well as on the worth of its magazine, see Shukri Faigal, Al-Sahdfa al-Adabiyya, 
Cairo, 1959, p. 43 e seq. 

Al-Adab al-‘Arabi, p. 35. 

Ahmad al-Jundi, Shu'era’ Striyya, Beirut, 1965, p. 72; and Sami al-Dahhan, 
Al-Shi'r al-Hadith fi *l-Igqlim al-Siri, Cairo, 1960, p. 37. 

For a list of the books he edited and of those he wrote on literary history and ling- 
uistic studies, see a booklet published by the Ministry of Culture and National 
Guidance in Syria, Al-‘Uriba Tukarrim Dhikré 7l‘Allama Khalil Mardam Bek, 
Damascus, 1960, pp. 7-8. 

For a description of the schools of Damascus in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century, see a very interesting article by Shakir Mustafa, ‘“‘Al-Ta‘lim fi Dimasha, 
1879-1890", Al-Ma‘rifa, Damascus, February, 1964, pp. 46-57. 
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For an account of the study of al-Buzm and al-Zirikli with several Shaikhs, see 
al-Dahhan, op. ctt., p. 32, where he names al-Shaikh Jamal al-Din al-Qasimi as the 
most prominent among them; (an account of the life and work of this Shaikh is to 
be found in Kayyali, Al-Adab al-“Arabi, pp. 74-7). For an account of Mardam’s 
study with other Shaikhs, see al-Dahhan, op. cit., p. 89. Jabri, however, seems to 
have been self-taught in Arabic; see ibzd., pp. 196-7. 

However, Christian schools had greater access to Western culture and were teaching 
such languages as French and English in their curriculum, see Shakir Mustafa’s 
well defined table of the various schools and their curricula in his article, op. cét. 
But it must be remembered that the greater number of writers who rose to fame in 
Damascus (Aleppo had had a continuous Christian tradition in the nineteenth 
century) were Moslem and studied mostly at Moslem institutions. 

Jamil Saliba, Al-litijahat al-Fikriyya ft Bilad al-Sham wa Atharuha fi *l-Adab al- 
Hadith, Cairo, 1958, p. 23. 

ibid., p. 24. 

For a detailed discussion of nationalistic poetry in Syria, see Amjad al-Tarabulsi, 
Shi‘r al-Hamdsa wa 7l-“Uriba fi Bilad al-Sham, Cairo, 1957. Tarabulsi, however, 
does not assess this poetry aesthetically, but gives an account of the national events 
and occasions in which it was written, a frequent habit among modern literary 
historians in Arabic. 

A. Jundi discusses the lack of love poetry in Jabri and refers it to his extreme serious- 
ness and other such causes, op. cit., p. 39; see also Jabri’s book, Ana wa °l-Shi‘r, 
Cairo, 1959, pp. 38-9; see also Dahhan, Al-Shi‘r al-Hadith fi *l-lqlim al-Suri, pp. 212-4. 
Jabri, dna wa “l-She'r, p. 88 et seg. 

Ibid., p. 93. 

Ibid., p. 95. 

Ibid., pp. 98-9. 

Lbid., p. 99. 

Ibid., p. 100. 

Tbid. 

Ibid., p. 127. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 106. 

This date was given to the present writer by al-Badawi himself in an interview in 
Beirut, January 30th, 1960. The following information about the poet’s life and 
background was given to her by the poet in the same interview. 

See Majallat al-Majma‘ al-“Ilmi *l-‘ Arabi, June, 19238, ITI, vi, 191. 

As told to the present writer by the poet’s wife on the same date as the interview 
with al- Badawi. 

“We lived with those diwadns and books’, al-Badawi said in the same interview. 
See Salim al-Jundi, “Diwan Badawi al-Jabal”, Majallat al-Majma‘ al-‘Ilmi ’l-‘Arabi, 
April, 1925, V, iv, 201-3. 

Shakir Mustafa, ‘Al-Shi‘r fi Sairiyya”, Al-Ada@b, January, 1955, p. 86. 

Lbid. 

As told to the present writer in the same interview. The poem is published in Shi‘, 
Beirut, Winter, 1957, No. 1, 7-14. 

The Poetic Pattern, London, 1956, p. 138. 

Ibid. 
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367 
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369 
370 


As quoted by Kayyali, Al-Adab al-“Arabi, pp. 207-8. 

As quoted in zbid., p. 200. 

““Al-Lahab al-Qudsiyy”’, p. 11. 

Published without title in Majallat al-Majma’ al-‘Ilmi *l-‘Arabi, October, 1924, 
IV, x, 482. 

As quoted by Kayyali, Al-Adab al-‘Arabi, p. 201. 

An elegy on the Hashimite King Ghazi also has an emotional involvement, for the 
Hashimites are revered by the religious Alawites and al-Badawi has a special rever- 
ence for them. The following verse by him on the Hashimites is revealing : 


Sd9e 9 pSlym be Coley Glob Cal col (aes 


A lover of the Hashemites, he loved without prudence; made enemies for your 
love, was himself made an enemy. 


Quoted by Ahmad al-Jundi, op. czté., p. 56. 

AN quotations carrying the number 371 are taken from the Manuscript of al-Badawi’s 
poems, which he kindly let the present writer study at his home in Beirut in 1960. 
“Al-Lahab al-Qudsiyy’’, p. 9. 

Ibid., p. 14. 

As quoted by Kayyali, Al Adab al-‘Arabi, p. 200. 

R. Skelton, op. cit., p. 100. 

Ibid., p. 102. 

As quoted by Kayyali, Al-Adad al-“Arabi, p. 204. 

“Al-Lahab al-Qudsiyy”’, p. 10. 

ibid., p. 13. 

Lbid., p. 8. 

This poem, published in Al-Adab, January, 1955, p. 85, is a little different from 
the same poem in his Manuscript. The present writer patched it together, putting 
the sign f before verses found only in the Manuscript, the sign ** before verses 
found in Al-Adé&b, and the sign * before verses found in both. 

Skelton, op. cit., p. 102; see also p. 93. 

From the Manuscript. 

The quoted words all come from two poems, “‘Al-Lahab al-Qudsiyy”’ and ‘‘Al-Sarab”’. 
Diwan Ibn al-Farid, Beirut, 1957, p. 46. 

Studies in Islamic Mysticism, Cambridge, 1921, p. 199. 

Diwin, p. 140. 

The Mystical Poems of Ibn al-Farid, Dublin, 1956. p. 81. 

Diwan, p. 117. 

Op. cat., p. 20. 

From the Manuscript. 

From the Manuscript. 

“The Language of Paradox”, in The Language of Poetry, ed. Allen Tate, Princeton, 
1942, p. 44. 

Op. cit., p. 62. 

Ibid. 

From his lovely poem, “Khaliga”’, Al-Adab, January, 1955, p. 83. 

From the Manuscript. 

“Al-Lahab al-Qudsiyy’’, p. 9. 
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399 “Khaliqa’’, loc. cz. 

400 Ibid. 

401 From the Manuscript. 

402 On Ibn al-Farid’s concept of beauty, see Muhammad Mustafa Hilmi, lon al-Parid 
wa *l-Hubb al-Ilahi, 2nd. ed., Cairo, 1971, pp. 64-5. 

403 From the Manuscript. 

404 Anthropology, a Human Science, Selected Papers, an Insight Book, U.8.A., 1964, 
p. 222. See also p. 221]. 

405 For a single example this verse : 


Las: US Gale es Oly Lisa) is jl 3 SX ols 


If he wept in the wilderness, it would seem an ocean. If he breathed, it would be 
arid again. 


Diwan, p. 177. 


Diwan, p. 152. Translated by Arberry : 


That perchance the fire within my breast may be quelled by their gentle blowing; 
yet in truth I desire that this fire be never extinguished ; op. czt., p. 60. 


47 VStde ars le old Sony Ld SILI ch ox Ae 
Diwan, p. 26. iptanalsted by Arberry : 


Why hath a hindrance denied my thirst access to the waters, at a time when my 
heart hath become broken fragments because of my passion for thee? Op. ctt., p. 45. 


Water, thirst and mirage are in the following verses : 
asY; op csilas 5} Glare io 259 addt el I ely 
a__| wow esl 98 a Czev | one dle! eo hens Ad 9 


Oh for the water of “Udhaib ! How will its pure coolness quench [the fire] within me ? 
The high glory of its waters may be too lofty for my longing. Oh my yearning for 
the brilliance of its mirage ! 
Diwan, p. 127. 
408 As told by the poet to the present writer at her home in Damascus, in 1956. 
409 The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Oxford, 1936, p. 51. 
410 See Arberry, op. cit., pp. 17-9 for a list of the various figures of speech used by Ibn 
al-Farid, where he lists fifteen different figures of speech. 
411 “Al-Lahab al-Qudsiyy”’, p. 9. 
412 “Khaliga’, loc. czt. 
413 As Kayyéali, for example, thinks he is, Al-Adab al-“Arabi, p. 117. 
414 “Akhi Ja‘far”, Diwan al-Jawahiri, 4th ed., 1957, p. 179. 
415 “Al-Lahab al-Qudsiyy’’, p. 8. 
416 From the Manuscript. 
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417 Jmage and Experience, Studies in a Literary Revolution, London, 1960, p. 8. 

418 Op. cit., p. 218. It is interesting to note that Saliba’s description of the Romantic 
school on p. 202 is not altogether alien to al-Badawi’s experiment : ‘‘The supremacy 
of the impulse of feeling, imagination, passion and fancy over the rational impulse . . . 
lyricism and the subjective expression of emotion”. Again Saliba’s definition of the 
conventional attitude on p. 217 does not always coincide with al-Badawi's poetry. 
Three points he recounts do not apply to the poet’s contribution: that it is well- 
balanced, that it is rational and allows no free reign to the imagination, and that it 
abhors what is strange and unfamiliar. 

419 Thid., pp. 221 & 223. 

420 See Mujaddidin, the 1948 ed., (all references until the end of this chapter are from 
this ed.), pp. 175-8. 

421 Ahmad al-Jundi, op. cit., pp. 110-1. 

422 Al.Dahhan, op. cit., p. 241. 

423 From the present writer’s personal knowledge. 

424 Kayyali, Al-Adab al-‘Arabi, p. 165. 

425 Al-Dahhan, op. cit., pp. 256-7, quoting the poet himself. 

426 Thid., p. 256. 

427 In the “forties, the poet was frequently invited by the American University of Beirut 
and other cultural institutions to give poetry readings. 

428 See also “Abbiid, Mujaddidin, p. 175. 

429 Examples of this are numerous : “He knew her as an ideal of beauty, then he met her 
ten years later and found that her beauty had completely disappeared. He felt 
sad...”; see Min ‘Umar Abt Risha, Shi‘r, Beirut, [1947], p. 17. 

Or this: “She heard him declaiming his poem, “Al-Na‘sh al-Abyad’’, and admired 
him. He looked at her as you would look at a naive child’, ibid., p. 20. 
Or this : ““He went to her to kill her’, 2bid., p. 171. 

These introductions, and his general approach betray a certain amount of naivety, 
and the limited, rather old-fashioned experience of Abii Risha’s generation. One can 
hardly visualize a poet of the present generation writing in the same vein. 

430 Abi Risha has an emancipated wife and an easy, gracious manner in mixed society. 
From the personal knowledge of the present writer. 

431 “Najma”’, Min ‘Umar Abu Risha, Shi‘r, p. 48. 

432 “Kibriya’ ’’, ibid., p. 97. 

433 Ibid., pp. 48, 175, 51 and 110 respectively. 

434 “Taila’’, ebid., p. 26. 

435 ““Imra’a’’, tbid., pp. 31-2. 

436 Thid., p. 30. 

437 “Khida’”’, ¢bed., p. 106. 

438 “Abi Risha wa ’l-Hubb al-Mujazza’”’, 4l-Adaéb, September, 1955, p. 19. 

439 See for example his poem, “Muhammad”, Min ‘Umar Abi Risha, Shi‘r, pp. 112-24. 

440 See for example his poems, ‘““Hadhihi Ummati’’, and “Ya Raml”, ibid., pp. 154-63 & 
164-70 respectively. 

441 See for example his poem, “Ya Sha‘b’’, ibid., pp. 247-8; see also his allusion to 
traitors and cowards in his poem, “Khalid’’, p. 240; and his paradoxical explanation 
of the lethargic national situation, pp. 239-40. 

442 “Urs al-Majd’’, ibid., p. 146. 

443 Tbid., p. 149. 

444 “Fadhihi Ummati”’, ibid., p. 163. 
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“V5 ‘Awadi”, ibid., p. 131. 


> Ibid., p. 182. 


“Ya Raml’’, cbid., p. 165. 

“Ups al-Majd”, cbzd., p. 152. 

‘““Hadhihi Ummati’’, +b7d., p. 163. 

Mukhtarat, Beirut, n.d., pp. 112-3. 

Al-Dahhan, op. czt., p. 272 et seg.; Shakir Mustafa, ““Al-Shi‘r fi Stiriyya’’, p. 123; 
and other references. 

“Shaqiyya”’, Min “Umar Aba Risha, Shi‘r, p. 191. 

*“Hadhihi Ummati’’, zbed., p. 163. 

“Va “Awadi’’, ebed., p. 131. 

‘“*Masra’ al-Fannan’’, zbed., p. 36. 

‘Shahid’, zbed., p. 212. 

See ibid., pp. 193-6; Tawfiq Sayigh, however, believes the allegory to symbolize 
the poet’s personal experiences and his failure in love, “Abt Risha wa °*l-Hubb al- 
Mujazza’”’, p. 20, a rather far fetched assumption. 

“Kajorao”, Mukhtarat, pp. 17-8. 

Ibid., p. 16; see the whole poem, pp. 14-26. 

Quoted by Kayyali, Al-Adab al-‘Arabi, p. 183. 

Quoted in ibid. 

Quoted in ibid., p. 186. 

Quoted in ibid., p. 185. 

“Al-Hayat al-Adabiyya fi Dimashy”’, Al-Risala, No. 136, February 10, 1936, p. 215. 
‘“Harakat al-Nashr fi Dimashy, ‘Atab wa Bayan”, dl-Risala, No. 365, July 1, 
1940, p. 1106. 

Ibid., pp. 1106-7. 

“Haula *l-“Atab wa *l-Bayan’’, Al-Risdla, No. 369, July 29, 1940, pp. 1238-9. 
‘“‘Adab al-Sham al-Hadith”’, Al-Risdla, No. 607, February 19, 1945, p. 174; Cf. what 
I. Adham says about the supremacy of the Syrian, including Lebanese, literary 
awakening, its greater openness to Western influences, its courage and its bolder, 
adventurous spirit, “Khalil Mutran, Sha‘ir al-“Arabiyya al-Ibda‘t’, Al-Mugtataf, 
February, 1939, Vol. 94, ii, 164; and March, 1939, Vol. 94, iti, 302-3; see also Gibb, 
“Studies in Contemporary Arabic Literature, I, The Nineteenth Century”, B.S.O.A.8., 
1926-1928, IV, iv, 752-3, 

“Abd al-Ghani al-‘Utari, Al-Risala, No. 373, August 26, 1940, p. 1367. 

Salah Labaki, Lubndn al-Sha‘ir, p. 57. 

See “Abbud, Ruwwdd, p. 179. 

See Amin Nakhla, Al-Haraka al-Adabiyya fi Lubnan fi °l-Sadr al-Awwal min al- 
Qarn al-Ishrin, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1958. For a few examples, see Ibrahim al-Yaziji, 
Najat al-Ra’id wa Shar‘at al-Warid, a book on lexicology published in Beirut in 
1904; Sa‘id al-Shartini, Najdat al- Yara‘, another book on lexicology published in 
Beirut in 1905, and his dictionary, Agrab al-Mawdarid; see also the work of Henri 
Lemmens, a Jesuit Orientalist who lived in Lebanon, Fara’id al-Lugha, Beirut, 
1889, also on lexicology; another Jesuit Father had edited the famous Figh al- 
Lugha, by ‘Abd al-Malik Abi Mansir al-Tha‘alibi, Beirut, 1885. Many books on 
grammar were also written (see Nakhla, pp. 24-9), the most famous of which was 
Rashid al-Shartini’s, MWabadi’ al-‘Arabiyya, published in 1906. On the science of 
language, see Nakhla, pp. 30-4; perhaps the most important work in this field was 
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Jurji Zaidan’s, Tartkh al-Lugha al-‘Arabiyya, published in 1904. Another great 
contribution by the Lebanese was the effort of many writers and linguists to forge 
words to express new meanings, see Nakhla, pp. 38-43; many of these newly forged 
words were incorporated into the language, and are in use in our own days. 

473 For a short account of the feuds and linguistic criticism in Lebanon at the beginning 
of the twentieth century, see “Abbid, Judud wa Qudama’, pp. 274-5. 

474 The verses of al-Shaikh Salih al-Tamimi in which he refers to a weakness in the style 
of Christian writers : 


Lay camel pet att 151 oS came [serene Cro es 


We know it is your custom to pardon the guilty who beg forgiveness, so spare us 


from answering a poem by a Christian! Can you find any eloquent Christian where 
eloquent poetry blossoms and gives fruit ? 


had a retort from Butrus Karama, the Lebanese court poet whose famous poem, 
“Al-Khaliyya”’, had brought about this controversy ; 


Joly ol ge cu Vy penser haa) BIS as Se 


= outa 2 * F “ ant 
By your life, eloquence does not depend on creed or ancestry, so that I must be 


blamed and rejected. ... Qiss was a Christian and al-Namau’al was a Jew, and there 
were many like them in ancient times, 


See above, p. 305 footnote 34. 

475 See Labaki, op. cit., pp. 81-2. 

476 On this dtwan, see “Abbid, Dimags wa Urjuwan, the 1964 ed., pp. 163-6. 

477 See ‘Abbad, Nagadat ‘Abir, Beirut, 1959, pp. 35-6. 

478 See two articles on him in Mujaddidin, pp. 116-20, and Dimags, pp. 36-8. 

479 See Labaki, op. cit., pp. 70-3. 

480 See ‘Abbid, Judud wa Qudama’, pp. 273-81; and Dimags, pp. 26-7. 

481 Sami al-Dahhan, Al-Amir Shakib Arslan, Cairo, 1960, p. 65. 

482 See A. Karam, “‘Madkhal ila Dirasat al-Shi‘r al-“Arabi *l-Hadith’’, p. 258 n, where he 
speaks of its modern curriculum; and see Ahmad al-Sharabasi, Amir al-Baydan, 
Shakib Arslan, Cairo, 1963, I, 77; see also Fu’ad Kan‘an, “Salah Labaki Sha‘tran’’, 
in Lubnan al-Sha@‘ir, pp. 1-2. 

483 See al-Bustani’s dictionary, Al-Bustan; and see also his Mundzara Lughawiyya 
bain. al-Asdtidha ‘Abdullah al-Bustani, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Mughrabi wa Anistas al- 
Karmili, Cairo, 1355 A.H. 

484 See Karam, ‘“‘Madkhal’’, pp. 255-6. 

485 On his education and cultural affinities, see al-Dahhan, Arslan, pp. 65-9. 

486 For a study of his works, see tbid., p. 209 ef seg.; see also al-Sharabasi, op. cit., II, 
481-595 for quotations from his prose and poetry, a history of his works, and some 
comments and reviews on him. 
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Quoted by al-Sharabasi, op. cit., I, 320. This might be true. Arslan never wrote 
poetry on his Circassian wife whom he loved. See ¢bid., I, 126. When a dear servant 
of his died a tragic death, he was grieved, but wrote about her life and death only 
in prose, see pp. 127-8. 

As quoted by ‘Abbiid, Rewiwdd, pp. 113-4. 

See zbid. 

See his first diwan, Al-Hawa ua *l-Shabab, n. p., 1953, pp. 9-11 for an account on 
why he called himself “‘Al-Akhtal al-Saghir” during the first World War when Leba- 
non was under Ottoman rule: to avoid coercion by the Ottomans as a result of his 
national poems. 

See the poet’s panegyric on the Hikma school, ‘““Wakr al-Nusir’, Shi‘r al-Akhtal 
al-Saghir, Beirut, 1961, pp. 38-9. 

Op. ctt. p. 82. See the poem in Shit‘r al-Akhtal al-Saghir, pp. 137-8. 

‘“Madkhal”’, pp. 256-7 & 257-8. 

Shi‘y al-Akhtal al-Saghir, pp. 199-201; 175-86 (here under the title “Rabbi Qul li - 
Ja’; titles in the text follow the titles in his drwan, Al-Hawda wa °l-Shabab): 
26-77 & 234-41. 

See various poems in Shi‘r al-Akhtal al-Saghir: “Madha Aqtlu Laha?” (1914); 
“Qalbun Khafig’ (1916), (here published under the title “Ana Séhir’):; and “Ila 
Imra’a”’ (1918). 

See J. A. Bellamy, E. N. McCarus and A. Yacoub, Contemporary Arabic Readers, 
V, Modern Arabic Poetry, part 2, Ann Arbor, 1966, p. 59; and see ‘Adil al-Ghadban 
in the introduction to Al-Hawé, p. 28. 

Al-Hawa, pp. 157-8. 

‘“*Madkhal”’, p. 260. 

Labaki, op. cit., p. 84; however, he says “foreign readings”. 

Ilyas Abii Shabaka, “Al-Haraka al-Adabiyya fi Striyya wa Lubnan”, 4l-Mugta laf, 
February 1, 1939, Vol. 94, ii, 222. 

See Karam, ““Mackhal’’, pp. 257-8. 

Shi‘r al-Akh tal al-Saghtr, pp. 130-6. 

See Ihsan ‘Abbas, “Daur al-Akhtal al-Saghir fi 7]-Shi‘r al-“Arabi *I-Mu‘asir’ 4/- 
Adab, June, 1961, p. 9. He regards this as one of the poet’s more conservative quali- 
ties. However, it was a sort of liberation from the immediate poetic tradition in which 
poets of his own generation were caught. “Abbid also insists that his love poetry was 
in the conservative tradition; see “Ala *l.Mihakk, p. 84; see also Yusuf al-Khal, 
“Shir al-Akhtal al-Saghir’, Shi‘r, Spring, 1962, pp. 109-10. 

“Sali *I-Lail”, Shi‘r al-Akh tal al-Saghir, p. 60. 

‘*Al-Ramaq al-Akhir’, ¢bid., p. 67. 

“Difaf Barada”, zbid., p. 53. 

“Mata Qalbi’’, 2b¢d., pp. 232-3; & see “‘Kaifa Ansa’, pp. 69-71; and his sad, impres- 
sive short poem, ‘Ya Nafsi’’, p. 118. 

‘““Al-Hawa wa *l-Shabaib’’, one of his most famous poems, tbid., p. 142. 

‘““Adab al-Sharab’’, zbid., p. 25. 

See for example the folk poetry of the Lebanese, Ilyas Badawi, as quoted by Anis 
Fraiha in, Hadaéra fi Tarig al-Zawal, Beirut, 1957, pp. 279-87. Ilyas Badawi flourished 
in the last. quarter of the nineteenth century; see also Diwan Rashid Nakhla, Beirut, 
1964. 
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511 Karam, ‘Madkhal’, p. 256; Anwar al-Ma‘addawi, Kalimdat fi *l-Adab, Sidon-Beirut, 
1966, p. 65-6; Labaki, op. czt., p. 89, and others. 

512 For more on this, see “Abbas, “Daur al-Akhtal al-Saghir’, p. 62. However, Karam 
insists that he represents “the end of an era, not the beginning of a new kind [of 
poetry], “Madkhal’’, p. 259. 

513 See also Maurice Saqr, ‘‘Wathbat al-Shi'r al-Lubnani”, 4/-Adab, January, 1955, p. 66. 

514 Op. ctt., p. 89. 

515 For some minor mistakes in his language, see “Abbad, Mujaddidin, pp. 57, 59 & 60; 
and “4la *l-Mthakk, pp. 73, 144 et passim. 

516 “Adab al-Sharab’’, p. 24. 

517 “Al-Siba wa “l-Jamal”’, Sht‘r al-Akhtal al-Saghir. p. 37. 

18 “Zahirat al-Ruba’, ibid., p. 166. 

519 “Hikmat al-Dahr’’, zbid., p. 81. 

320 See Karam, ‘‘Madkhal”’, p. 257. 

521 “Wikmat al-Dahr’’, loc. cit. 

522 Al-Maqdisi, Létujahat, p. 440. 

923 Diwan Rashid Nakhla, p. 19. 

924 Tbid., p. 27. 

525 Dulab, Beirut, 1957, p. 84. 

526 Mujaddidiin, p. 93. 

527 On. cit., p. 66. 

528 It is not easy to determine the beginning of these traditions in folk poetry. Rashid 
Nakhla’s poetry shows that they must have been alive for a long time, for it is already 
elaborate and has many stock similes and expressions. “Abbiad traces the origins 
of the Lebanese zajal to about five centuries ago. See, Al- Sha‘r al-“Ammi 7l-Lubnant, 
Beirut, posthumously in 1968, p. 78; see also pp. 78-86 for an account of the first 
Lebanese folk poet, Bishop Gibra7il ibn al-Qila‘? al-Luhfudi, and examples of his 
zajals. See also p. 92 for an early verse in the same tradition; and see many other 
examples of poetry written in the same tradition in later times, p. 129 et pussim. 

229 Thsan “Abbas, however, describes the social and political trend in al-Akhtal al- 
Saghir’s poetry as the “the key to the authentic streak in his poetry, because he had 
grown up to feel the suffering of the community and [to believe] in the ideal of Arab 
nationalism and ... love of country”, “Daur al-Akhtal al-Saghir”, p. 9. However, 
it is this very authenticity which is in question when one remembers that the poet 
was conforming to a general concept of poetry in his time, and producing poems of 
occasion to fulfill this concept. The very spontaneity of this poetic art is questioned 
here. In fact, this poet got himself a bad reputation when he wrote his eulogy on 
King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa‘ad in 1953 (published in Al-Adib, Beirut, May, 1953, p. 73); 
and his nickname, the “grave-digger’’, given to him by disapproving critics because 
of his tendency to stick to old methods, forms and ideas, seems to have persisted ; 
see Bellamy, McCarus and Yacoub, op. cit., p. 59. See also his eulogy on Prince 
‘Abdullah al-Faisal published in Al-Hawa wa *l-Shabab, pp. 31-2. See also “Abbid, 
‘Ala *l-Mihakk, pp. 194-7, for a severe criticism of a eulogy he wrote on the occasion 
of the marriage of King Farag of Egypt. 

530 ““Umar wa Nu‘m”, Shi'r al-Akhtal al-Saghir, p. 136. 

$31 “Hikmat al-Dahr’’, ibid., p. 81. 

532 A village in the mountains of Lebanon, al-Matn district. 
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533 See ‘‘Zahirat al-Ruba”’, Al-Hawé wa 7l-Shabab, pp. 125-7. However, in his second 
diwan, Shi‘r al-Akhtal al-Saghir, he split the poem into two, one part relating to 
his description of nature, pp. 165-7, and the other to eulogy, p. 189. 

534 The first poem, ““Adab al-Sharab” appears on pp. 24-5, and deals with his love of 
life and wine; the second, a small extract entitled “Riyah Safinati’’ p. 126, is on 
Lebanon; and the third, “Al-Shamu Manbituhum’’, pp. 215-6 is on Damascus and 
the Damascene. 

535 Yusuf al-Khal rejects it; see ‘‘Shi'r al-Akhtal al-Saghir”, pp. 110-1. 

536 For critical comments on the drawbacks of his poetry, see A. al-Ma‘addawi, Kali mét 
fi’l-Adab, p. 65: and ‘Abbid, his most fastidious critic, “Ala “l-Mikakk, pp. 68-80, & 
129-46: and Mujaddidiin, pp. 53-61. It is interesting to note that the poet, when he 
republished his poetry in 1961, expunged poems or verses strongly criticized by 
‘Abbad; Cf. for example, his elegy on Ibrahim Hananu, “Naqat al-Saif” with ‘Abbiid’s 
account of the same poem in ‘Ala 7l-Mihakk, pp. 69-74; the poet omitted most of 
the verses rejected by “Abbud. 

58? Examples are his poem, “Min Ma’asi ‘l-Harb’, dl-Hawa wa *l-Shabab, pp. 77-89. 
It appeared in his second diwan under the title, “Rabbi Qul li *l-Ja°: pp. 175-86; 
see also his poem, “‘Al-Riyal al-Muzayyaf’, only published in his first dtwan. 

538 Examples are such poems in Shi‘r al-Akhtal al-Saghir as “Qasr Yeldiz” (1913); 
“Al-Fugara’”’, “Al-Dustir’, and “Al-Jabi’. 

539 On these attributes, see also Sa‘id ‘Aq! in his introduction to the poet's second dziwin, 
p. 14: and 8. Labaki, op. cit., p. 87; Karam, “‘Madkhal”’, p. 257 and other writers. 

540 Op. cit., p. 12. 

541 See al-Khal, ‘Shir al-Akhtal al-Saghir’, p. 109, for a very good description of the 
Arab psyche between the two World Wars. 

642 “Jafnuhu ‘Allama 7l-Ghazal’’, Sher al-Akh tal al-Saghir, p. 291. 

543 Al-Khal, op. cté., p. 110. 

$44 **Tsh Anta’, Sher al-Akhtal al-Saghir, p. 127. 

545 “Shaikhun ‘ala Daraj al-Shabab’’, zbed., p. 117; see also ““Nayaghin”’, p. 172. 

546 “Ballighaha”’, ebed., p. 152. 

547 Diwan Rashid Nakhla, p. 19. 

548 Ibid. 

549 Op. cit., p. 259. 

550 See Diwan Rashid Nakhla for numerous examples; see especially pp. 32-60; Cf. 
for example Nakhla’s poem on the Barak river, pp. 41-3 with al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s 
“Zahirat al-Ruba’’, and ‘“‘Difaf Barad&’’ and others, in their dependence on sweet 
memories. A rapport between the two poets undoubtedly existed; see Diwan Rashid 
Nakhla, pp. 154-5 where Nakhla has re-written in zajal al-Akhtal al-Saghir’s fa- 
mous poem, “Hind wa Ummuha”’. 

551 “Al-Zahawi’, Shi‘r al-Akhtal al-Saghir, p. 148. 

552 ‘Magra’ al-Nasr’’, zbid., p. 223. 

553 “Warda min Damina’’, zbid., p. 163. 

554 “Rivah Safinati’, 2bid., p. 126. 

555 Op. cit., pp. 10 & 62. 

556 “Zahirat al-Ruba’, p. 167. 

957 “Saqat al-Saif”’, p. 248. 

558 “Tab* al-Sa‘iqat’’, p. 288. 
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559 All the above information comes from a letter by Amin Nakhla to the present writer, 
dated June, 5, 1968. 

660 M. Saqr, ‘“‘Wathbat al-Shi‘r al-Lubnani”’, p. 71. 

581 Anthologie de la littérature Arabe contemporaine, ed. Lue Norin and Edouard Tarabay, 
Paris, 1967, p. 46. 

562 (‘lassical Rhetoric for the Modern Student, New York, 1965, p. 393. 

563 Layali “l-Raqmatain, Beirut, 1966, pp. 18-9. 

564 Daftar al-Ghazal, Beirut-Sidon, 1952, p. 135. 

565 Judud wa Qudamd’, p. 309. 

566 Nee Adiinis, “4l-Diwdn al-Jadid”, Shi‘r, Spring, 1962, p. 113. 

567 He believes so himself; see Laydli *l-Ragmatain, p. 16; as an example of his emotional 
restraint, see his elegy on his dead beloved, “Fi Manahat al-Habib”’, ibed., pp. 116-8, 
where the control of emotion is rather unsuited to the theme. 

568 Jiid., p. 17. 

569 “*Al.'Tarhib bi Shaugqi”’, Al-Diwan al-Jadid, Beirut, 1962, p. 300. 

570 Layali “l-Ragmatain, p. 20. 

571 “FY Arba‘in Shauqi”, Al-Diwan al-Jadid, p. 204. 

972 *Al-Murasala al-Mutraniyya’, zbed., p. 170. 

573 Ibed., 

574 “FY Dhikra Habib’, cbid., p. 307. 

575 ““A)-Shi‘r’’, cbed., p. 322. 

976 Layali *l-Ragmatain, p. 17. 

677 “Al-Shi'r’, p. 321. 

978 Laydlt *l-Ragqmatain, p. 21. 

579 See “Abbid, Judud wa Qudama’, p. 306 et seq. 

580 See “Abbtid, ¢bid., pp. 307-8; and see the first page of Daftar al-Ghazal, and p. 13 
of Al- Diwan al-Jadid, 

581 ““Wathbat al-Shi'r al-Lubnant’, p. 71. 

582 “Abbtad draws an elaborate comparison between Nakhla’s elegy on Shauqi and that 
of al-Akhtal al-Saghir, showing Nakhla’s superiority in the field and his rejection of 
hyperbole and absurdities. However, Nakhla’s poetry is not free altogether from these 
either, as the present discussion of his poetry will show. 

683 Al. Diwan al-Jadid, p. 92. 

584 Layali “l-Ragmatain, pp. 66-9. 

585 Ibid., pp. 61-5. 

586 ““Al-Misht’’, zbid., pp. 36-8. 

98? Al-Diwdn al-Jadid, pp. 121-2. 

988 Ihid., p. 27. 

489 Ihid., p. 28. 

590 fbid., pp. 38-9. 

591 Thid., pp. 183-6. 

392 Thid., p. 64. 

593 “Tadhkar”’, ibid., pp. 133-5. 

594 See for example his lovely little poem, ‘“‘Ism al-Habib”’, vbed., p. 41, and his gracious 
poem to his beloved, grown old, ‘“Jla “l-Habib al-Ladhi Kabura ‘an al-Siba’’, 17d., 
pp. 287-8. 

995 Op. cit., especially pp. 113 & 114. 
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Extracts from his letter to the present writer, dated June 5, 1968, in answer to her 
question, “How do you like the modern school of Arabic poetry ?” 

Nasir al-Din al-Asad, Al-She'r al-Hadith fi Filastin wa *l-Urdunn, pp. 10-1. 

May I take the libeerty to mention here that the Italian Arabist, Maria Nallino, 
remarked to me in Rome in 1952 that such were the qualities she saw in the Palestin- 
ian intelligentsia. 

In his essay, “Fi *]-Adab al-Mahjari”, the South Mahjar writer, Nazir Zaitin, 
remarked that Arabic literature in the Mahjar was confined to the Syrians and Leba- 
nese, for “among the Palestinian immigrants who were no less in number than the 
Svrians, no man of letters appeared. [s it not strange that we do not find one man of 
letters from Palestine ?”, Al-Ma‘rifa, Damascus, June, 1964, [, iv, 89. 

See Jiryis al-Qusts, “Al-Hayat al-Adabiyya fi Sharq al-Urdunn” Al-Risdla, 25 
May, 1936, No. 151, 866, where he refers to this bedouin poetry and says that although 
it may not be abundant, it has living elements which make it different from the poetry 
written in Classical Arabic, both in Jordan and in the other Arab countries. 
On his life and career, see Asad, Al-Sha‘r fi Filastin, pp. 109-11; Mahmid al-Mutiaq 
in his introduction to al-Tail’s diwan, “Ashiyyat Wadi *l-Yabis, Amman, 1954, 
pp. 5-15; and ‘Isa al-Na‘iri, “Mustafa Wahbi al-Tall’’, Al-ddib, June, 1946, p. 46 
eb seq. 

See the preface to ‘A shiyyat. 

Ibid. 

“Tasawwul Sha‘ir’, cbid., p. 71. 

“Tkhwani 7]-Sa‘alik’’, zh2d.. p. 81. 

“Istiqlal’’, zbed., p. 97. 

‘“Anfas ‘Id al-Fish”, ibid., p. 76. 

“Tasawwul Sha‘ir’’, p. 70. 

“Al-“Ubidiyya al-Kubra”, ¢bid., p. 65. 

“Insaf ya Hu’, tbed., p. 86. 

“Ya Marhaba’’, tbid., p. 129. 

“Ala “l-Atlar’, ibid., p. 143. 

“Nawaran Nusammihum’’, tbed., p. 11%. 

“Tadhkarat’, ebed., p. 126. 

“Al-Fala wa 7l‘Id”, tbid., p. 142. 

“Wa ’]-‘Iim fi ‘Amman Azya’”’, tbid., p. 94. 

“Bain al-Kharabigh’’, cbed., p. 89. 

Ibid. 

As ‘Isa al-Na‘ari thinks, see “Arar, Sha‘ir al-Urdunn’”, Al- Adib, April, 1959, p. 40. 
See for example his poems, “Sultan al-Atrash” and ‘““Nawaran Nusammihum”’ in 
his dzwan. In the latter he shows concern about Palestine. 

‘Bain al-Kharabish’’, p. 87. 

“Al-“Ubidiyya al-Kubra”’, p. 63. Al-Habr is a nickname for a gypsy called Ragas, 
given him because he was a big, fat man; see ibid., p. 23, and see on p. 25 a picture 
of al-Habr in his old age. 

“Baqaya Alhan wa Ashjan’’, zbed., pp. 186-7. 

Quoted by Mutlag, zbid., p. 42. 

Mutlaq, zbid., p. 26. 

‘Bain al-Kharabish’’, p. 86. 

“Wa ‘l-‘Ilm fi “Amman Azya’”’, pp. 94-5; ““Al-Umm” is religious book. 
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‘“Nawaran Nusammihum’, p. 113. 

‘Bain al-Kharabish’’, loc. cit. 

“Ya Marhaba”, p. 129. See especially his poem, ‘“Abbiid’’, dedicated to the descrip- 
tion of this Shaikh. 

See tbid., pp. 110, 155, 169, & 175 for mention of this Shaikh. 

“Ya Jarat al-Ban’’, zbid., p. 51. 

Loc. cit. See also his interesting short poem, ‘“Akhti Tarab’’, p. 165. 

Pp. 77-8. 

See his poem, ‘““Audat al-Habr’’, 7bid., p. 157. 

He can be regarded as the first modern defender of “‘al-sa‘dlik’? whom he called his 
brethren, a reminder of an old tradition in Arabic poetry, see “Ikhwani °]-Sa‘alik”’. 
The introduction, p. 43. 

Asad, Al-Sha‘r fi Filastin, p. 110. 

“Ritha’ al-Habr’”, ‘Ashkiyyat, pp. 68-9. 

Compare this poem with his conventional poem, ‘‘Barran bi *l-Husain’’, pp. 98-104, 
on the death of King Husain ibn ‘Ali, many verses of which are extremely banal 
platitudes. 

See below, Vol. II, Chapter Seven, especially p. 557 et seq. 

“Mata’’, “Ashtyyal, pp. 134-5. 

Naji ‘Alliish mentions it rather hesitantly, “Al-Shi‘r al-Urduniyy al-Hadith’’, Al- 
Adab, December, 1955, p. 37. 

Asad, Al-Sho'r ft Felastin, p. 89. 

Ibid., p. 89n; and see T. Zubyan. Al- Malik ‘Abdullah Kama ‘Araftuh, Amman, 1967, 
pp. 72-4, where the Emir applies tashtir to al-Mutanabbi’s famous verses on the lion 
of Tiberius, completely diluting the fine poem. See also an example of his mu‘dradat 
with other poets, pp. 75-7. 

Quoted by Asad, Al-Shi‘r fi Filastin, p. 90. 

See Zubyan, op. czt., pp. 79, 81, 82, 85-6, 87 ef passim. 

On his poetic competitions, see Asad, Al-Shi'r fi Filastin, pp. 88-90, and on his 
correspondence, see ibzd., pp. 93-5, and Zubyan, op. cit., pp. 101-2 et passim; see 
also an interesting example in ‘Ashiyyat where the Emir indulges in mu‘@rada and 
a kind of correspondence with al-Tall himself, 

See what Asad wrote about him in Al-She‘r fi Filastin, pp. 76-80. 

“Al-Hayat al-Adabiyya fi Sharg al-Urdunn’’, p. 865. 

Ibid. 

Ibid., p. 867. 

See Zaki al-Mahasini, Sia@‘ir Filastin, lbrahim Tagan fi Haydtthi wa Shi‘rth, (a 
new ed.], Cairo, n.d., pp. 14 & 15; “Abd al-Latif Sharara, lbréhim Tagan, Beirut, 
1964, pp. 8-9. 

Asad, Al-Shi'r fi Filastin, pp. 41-2, quoting Muhammad Rafiq al-Tamimi in his 
book, Wilayat Beirtit, al-Qism al-Janibi, Beirut, 1335 A.H. 

On his life and cultural background see Asad, Al-Sho‘r fi Filastin, pp. 139-48; 
al-Mahasini, op. cit., p. 10 et seg.; al-Badawi al-Mulaththam, lbrahim Ttqan fi 
Wataniyyatithe wa Wujdaniyyatth, Beirut, 1964, pp. 18-21, et passtem; “Umar Farrakh, 
Shi‘iran Mu‘asiran, Ibrahim Tigan wa Abi al-Qdsim al-Shabbi, Beirut, 1954, 
p. 13 et seq, et passim; “Abd al-Rahman Yaghi, Huydt al-Adab al-Filastini, Beirut, 
1968, p. 278 et seg. 

See al-Mulaththam, op. cit., p. 20 &n; al-Mahasini, op. cit., pp. 21-2: and Asad, 
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Al-Shi'r ft Filastin, pp. 145-6. These writers seem to stress the influence of this 
educator; Farrikh, however, says that Tiqain knew him only slightly, op. cit., p. 18. 
Despite Farrikh’s knowledge of Ttiigan, one tends to believe that Zuraiy might 
have had a relatively good influence on the growing poet, for Palestine was rather 
poor in literary circles at the time and literary minded educators like Zuraiq would 
be very popular with a young aspirant like Tugqén. See also a poem by al-Rasafi in 
praise of Zuraiq, probably written in the early ‘twenties during al-Ragafi’s stay in 
Jerusalein, Diwan al-Rasafi, pp. 146-7. 

Diwan Ibrahim, 2nd. ed., Beirut, 1966, p. 138. 

See his poem, ‘Al-Sha‘ir al-Mu‘allim”’, ibid., pp. 169-71. 

Quoted by al-Mulaththam, op. cit., p. 50; see also tbid., pp. 53-4 for the answer of 
the Emir Shakib Arslan to the poet with regard to the attitude of Egyptian men of 
letters, now hesitantly felt by many Arab poets and writers to be one of neglect 
of literature written outside Egypt. 

Yor a single example of his Classical influences, see his verse : 


lo"jgzedly Gadel cobl yg te eval Lo angi! Hoe SUS 


Blessed be this face: how great the radiance; how sweet the smiling lips and 
the rosy cheeks ! 
which is reminiscent of the famous verse of “Abdullah ibn al-Simmah al-Qushairi : 


Bethe aly osdlie Gee he ces 


I yearn for that land; how lovely its hills: and how good are the summer time 
and the spring ! 

Tigan’s verse is on p. 111 of his diwan. 

For his Quranic influences, see the following : 


AS9 Gers! py ng pwl Gb oling 


And in Paradise, gave him sealed nectar to drink 
dN og SA di Us 1d 
And lo! She was an angel sent down to tired hearts. 


both on p. 95 of his diwedn. 

“YH Qaum”’, zbid., p. 77. 

‘“Manahij"’, tbed., pp. 86-7. 

See for example, his poems, “‘Al-Shahid’’, “Al-ida’i? and ‘“‘Al-Thulatha’ al-Hamra’”, 
in his diwdn. 

See his many poems on these problems. Examples are “la Ba’i‘l *l-Bilad”, “Ya 
Rijal al-Bilad”’, “Al-Quds” and ‘‘Filastin Mahd al-Shaqa’”’, in his diwan. 
‘“Al-Shadid”’, ibid., p. 5. 

‘Al-Fida’i’, ebid., pp. 47-8. 

“Al-Samasira”’, ibid., p. 69. 

“Antum’’, bed., p. 73. 

“Fi ’]-Maktaba”’, ibed., p. 96. 

Tbid., p. 110. 
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See Yaghi, op. cit., p. 278. 

Diwtin Ibrahim, pp. 162-4. 

Ibid., pp. 213-21. 

“Sahib Ghamdan’”’, ¢bid., p. 191. Ghamdan is the dead man’s mansion. 

Ibid., p. 194. 

Ibid., p. 195. 

“Ritha’ Nafi‘ al-“Abbiighi’’, zd¢d., p. 183; see also p. 209 of his elegy on “Abd al- 
Muhsin al-Kazimi, and p. 215 of his elegy on King Faisal I. 

For a discussion of this, see Yusuf Husain Bakkar, “‘Ibrahim Tagan wa Athar al- 
Marad fi Hayatih”’, 4l-Aglam, March, 1967, pp. 122-3. 

“Ghadat Ishbilya”, Diwan Ibrahim, pp. 140-1. 

Ibid., p. 122. 

“Farhati’’, ¢bed., p. 115. 

lbid., pp. 8-9. 

For a discussion of simplicity of style as a prerequisite of passionate moments, see 
George Rylands, Words and Poetry, pp. 25-8 & 37-8. 

“Da‘wa ila *)-Jihad”, Diwan ‘Abd al-Rahtm Mahmid, ed. Kamil al-Sawafiri, Beirut, 
1974, pp. 140-1. 

“Td al-Jimi‘a al-“Arabiyya’’, ibed., pp. 148-9. 

‘‘Najm al-Su‘tid”’, ibid., pp. 114-5. 

On his life, see the introduction to his dtwan by al-Sawafiri pp. 12-4 & 21-35; Jabra 
I. Jabra, Al-Rihla al-Thamina, Sidon-Beirut, 1967, p. 39 ef seq.; Asad, Al-Shi'r ft 
Filastin p. 171 e seq.; and Yaghi, op. cté., p. 267 et seq. 

‘*Al-Shahid”’, pp. 120-2, 

See what Naji ‘Alltsh says concerning this. Writing from a Marxist pomt of view, 
he compares the poet with Tagan and finds him more authentic, calling the former, 
rather unfairly, an exhibitionist and a bourgeois, see “Al-Shi'r al-Urduniyy al- 
Hadith”, p. 39. 

Information about Abi Salma’s life was obtained from his brother, Hasan al-IKarmi, 
in an interview with the present writer in London, October, 1968; see also Asad, 
Al-sh'tr fi Filastin, p. 103 et seg., & pp. 19-21 where the poet’s father is discussed. 
Quoted by Asad, tbzd., pp. 104-5. 

Compare his poetry with Farhat’s poem quoted above, p. 79, which shows even 
deeper sorrow than Abi Salma’s. 

**Al-Musharrad”’, Al- Musharrad, Damascus, 1963, pp. 6-7, (first published in 1953). 
‘“Darb al-Hawa’’, Uyhneyat Bilddi, Damascus, 1959, p. 27. 

Asad has a list of them, see Al-Shi‘r ft Filastin, p. 220. 

‘Darb al-Hawa’’, pp. 25-6. 
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